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FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  THE  MAN  AND  THE 
MONARCH. 

Nothing  is  more  singular  in  the  history  of  men  and  their 
achievements  than  the  disparity  which  often  exists  between  their 
actual  ability  and  personality  and  the  influence  they  exert  in  the 
world.  This  is  frequently  the  case,  of  course,  with  monarchs,  who 
succeed  to  their  honours  without  question  of  desire  or  ability,  but 
in  most  cases  a  mediocre  monarch  will  have  a  mediocre  reign — 
Ue  will  be  dominated  by  stronger  minds  or  will  fall  to  the  level  of 
weaker  ones.  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria-Hungary  did  neither. 
If^hen  he  succeeded  his  uncle  in  1848,  as  a  boy  of  eighteen,  he 
was  in  no  way  remarkable  either  in  intellect  or  in  character.  If 
any  prediction  had  been  risked  by  those  best  acquainted  with  him 
it  would  have  foreshadowed  a  career  of  military  enterprise,  since 
the  whole  of  his  childish  and  youthful  interests  lay  in  that 
direction.  Later  on  he  developed  the  tendencies  common  to  his 
age  and  the  class  in  which  he  was  born.  He  was  a  sportsman,  a 
gallant,  a  bigoted  aristocrat  and  clericalist — he  lived  the  gay, 
wild  life  of  the  young  Austrian  noble,  and  as  a  ruler  he  believed 
in  absolutism.  Had  his  career  been  interrupted  at  this  stage  he 
would  have  left  practically  no  mark  on  history.  No  one  knowing 
the  history  of  his  house  and  the  characteristic  obstinacy  and 
rigidity  of  the  Habsburgs  would  have  expected  anything  from 
'jn  but  a  long  fight,  predestined  to  failure,  against  the  forces 
f  Liberalism  which  had  been  crushed  under  in  ’48  but  were 
slowly  rising  to  the  surface  again.  In  the  early  ’sixties,  however, 
%ncis  Joseph,  still  in  the  hot-headed  period  of  young  manhood, 
began  to  develop  a  policy  of  constitutionalism.  After  that  he 
moved  with  the  times,  and,  instead  of  growing  older,  he  grew 
younger.  Youth,  in  most  lives,  is  the  imaginative,  receptive, 
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and  imitative  period,  and  after  forty  a  man  gets  settled  in  his 
views.  Francis  Joseph  was  the  exception.  After  a  long  period 
in  which  his  ideas  can  be  traced  in  the  story  of  his  realm,  slowly 
but  surely  expanding,  rising  to  meet  the  spirit  of  the  times,  he 
crowned  his  achievements  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  close  on 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign,  by  introducing  universal  suffrage 
in  Austria,  and  thereby  practically  forcing  it  on  Hungary.  It  is 
one  of  the  paradoxes  of  history  that  he  should  accomplish  this 
revolution,  by  an  unsparing  use  of  his  personal  authority,  at  a 
time  when  the  young  Emperor  of  Kussia,  once  considered  so 
liberal  in  tendency,  is  fighting  with  his  full  force  to  preserve 
autocracy,  and  when  the  most  modern  of  monarchs,  William  II., 
is  the  declared  champion  of  conservatism  and  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  Francis  Joseph  began  as  an  absolutist  and  ends  as  a 
reformer.  The  man  of  mediocre  talents  showed  himself  more 
abreast  of  his  times  than  the  most  brilliant  and  advanced  of  a 
generation  younger  than  his  own.  When  history  comes  to  be 
written,  in  the  perspective  which  only  years  can  give,  thisHabs- 
burg  will  be  judged  the  most  remarkable  of  a  line  which  began  to 
play  a  leading  rdle  in  Europe  so  far  back  as  1273.  And  yet 
Francis  Joseph  was  not  endowed  with  exceptional  talents. 

In  order  to  gauge  the  measure  of  his  success  as  a  monarch  one 
has  to  recollect  the  difficulties  to  which,  with  the  crowns  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  he  succeeded.  To  a  certain  extent  these 
difficulties  were  eommon  to  all  European  monarchs  in  1848,  the 
year  of  revolutions.  But,  apart  from  the  stirring  of  the  waters  of 
political  and  social  life,  which  was  to  accomplish  the  final  over¬ 
throw  of  feudalism  and  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  so  many  parts 
of  Europe,  Francis  Joseph  had  to  face  an  internal  situation  of 
peculiar  difficulty.  His  realm  was  no  homogeneous  empire,  with 
a  bond  of  latent  nationalism ;  it  was  an  accretion  of  States- 
Kingdoms,  Duchies,  Principalities — round  a  ruling  House.  For 
centuries  the  Habsburgs  had  built  up  their  family  estates  by 
marriage,  conquest,  sometimes  by  exchange.  Always  they  had 
clung  tenaciously  to  their  hereditary  estates,  but  it  wms  only  in 
the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  and  her  successors  that  any  attempt 
was  made  to  convert  these  straggling  possessions  into  something 
approaching  a  centralised  State.  This  meant  the  imposition  of 
a  German-speaking  bureaucracy  on  the  Hungarians,  Croatians, 
Bohemians  and  Serbs,  Wallachs,  and  Italians,  who  had  enjoyed 
national  privileges  and  a  varying  measure  of  autonomy. 

After  1815,  when  Europe  took  breath  after  the  Napoleonic  wars 
and  began  to  orientate  herself  afresh ,  it  was  clear  that  the  Holy 
Homan  Empire  was  as  dead  in  fact  as  it  was  in  name — it  had 
been  in  reality  dead  long  before.  The  House  of  Habsburg,  long 
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heir  to  the  mantle  of  Charlemagne,  was  now  ambitious  to  recon¬ 
struct  a  fresh  empire,  more  concentrated  and  tangible,  but  stand¬ 
ing  equally  for  the  forces  of  tradition  and  authority  against  the 
rising  tide  of  liberalism.  The  pursuance  of  this  ideal  in  the  teeth 
of  the  renascent  nationalism  of  Italians,  Hungarians,  Bohemians, 
Croats,  and  even  the  smaller  fragments  of  Slav  nations,  landed 
the  House  of  Austria  in  what  looked  like  a  quagmire  of  disaffection 
among  their  subjects.  The  Habsburgs  stood  for  reaction  in 
Europe,  and  so  long  as  possible  they  sat  heavily  on  the  safety- 
valve  of  nationalism  in  Germany.  In  1848  Louis  Philippe  fell, 
and  this  was  the  beacon  fire  for  revolution  throughout  Europe. 
Milan,  Venice,  Prague,  Vienna  itself,  rose  against  the  Habs¬ 
burgs.  The  German  States  took  fire ;  the  King  of  Bavaria  had 
to  abdicate,  and  Government  after  Government,  in  panic  fear, 
acceded  to  the  demand  for  reform.  Metternich,  since  1815  the 
master-spirit  of  absolutism,  fell  for  ever  and  was  a  fugitive.  Hun¬ 
gary  broke  into  open  revolt  and  demanded  national  independence, 
and  Croatia  remained  loyal,  despite  her  “national  ’’  aspirations, 
only  out  of  antagonism  to  Hungary. 

To  this  imbroglio  Francis  Joseph  succeeded,  and  by  military 
force  (with  Kussian  aid)  recaptured  his  capital,  stamped  out  the 
flames  throughout  his  empire,  and  after  stern  reprisals,  settled 
down  as  the  incarnation  of  absolutism  under  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  and  of  the  Jesuits  who  were  her 
advisers.  The  Habsburgs  have  owed  much  to  their  loyalty  to  the 
Church,  and  at  this  crisis  they  were  powerfully  upheld  by  it. 
In  two  directions,  however,  the  Church  was  powerless.  It  could 
not  stem  the  rising  tides  of  nationalism,  either  in  Italy  or  in 
Germany,  and  so,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Houses  of  Savoy 
and  Hohenzollern ,  these  two  countries  gradually  slipped  and 
struggled  away  from  that  allegiance  to  the  Habsburgs  which  had 
been  a  heritage  from  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire.  After  ten  years  of 
reaction,  Austria  saw  her  troops  defeated  at  Magenta  and  Solferino 
in  1859,  and  seven  years  later  at  Sadowa.  Thenceforth  she  was 
entirely  excluded  from  the  Germanic  confederation,  and  at  the 
same  time — notwithstanding  her  successes  at  Custozza  and  Lissa 
—was  compelled  to  surrender  her  last  Italian  province,  Venetia. 

It  has  frequently  been  the  case  with  this  oldest  of  European 
States,  however,  that  she  has  emerged  strengthened  from  a  lost 
battle.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lopping  off  the  Italian  prov¬ 
inces  and  final  exclusion  from  German  affairs,  far  from  being 
a  death-blow,  was  really  the  means  of  preserving  Austria  from 
disintegration.  These  reverses  of  Austria,  however,  led  to  a  renew’ed 
activity  among  the  subject  nationalities,  and,  as  the  Hungarians 
succeeded,  in  1867,  in  securing  the  recognition  of  their  national 
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independence,  the  Czechs  were  encouraged  to  further  exertions. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  career  of  Francis  Joseph,  as  a  states¬ 
man,  really  begins.  The  traditional  non-compromising  policy  of  j 
the  Habsburgs  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  abandon  mere  oppression  and  suppression  for  a  constructive 
line,  if  the  Austrian  Empire  was  to  be  held  together.  Had  i 
Francis  Joseph  been  a  mere  traditional  Habsburg  he  would  never 
have  recognised  this,  but  would  have  gone  down  fighting  a  hope¬ 
less  battle  for  the  old  regime.  \ 

Whether  as  Emperor  of  Austria  or  King  of  Hungary,  Francis 
Joseph  as  a  constitutional  monarch  has  had  not  one  but  many 
Irish  questions  to  reckon  with.  His  constitutional  position  made 
him  a  real  arbiter  between  these  warring  factors.  Parliamentary 
government  in  both  halves  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  differs  mate¬ 
rially  from  that  in  Great  Britain.  The  Emperor- King  chose  his 
own  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet,  and  entrusted  them  with  the  \ 
task  of  organising  a  parliamentary  majority.  Frequently  the  pro-  j 
gramme  was  none  of  their  making,  and  at  times  the  Government 
held  office  for  months  in  the  teeth  of  an  Opposition  majority.  As 
all  the  parties  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  until  the  last  one  were  * 
divided  on  race  grounds,  and  even  sub-divided,  though  still  liable  j 
to  coalesce  for  certain  “national  ”  purposes,  it  was  always  pos-  i 
sible  for  a  united  party  like  the  Poles  to  turn  the  scale  at  critical 
moments  in  return  for  concessions  from  the  Government.  This 
manoeuvre  they  repeated  with  much  success.  In  Hungary  such 
tactics  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  from  the  “subject  races” 
(Eoumans,  Croats,  or  Serbs)  have  not  been  possible,  because  the 
Magyars  have  always  formed  a  compact  majority  and  united  on 
all  “national”  questions,  besides  securing  their  own  predomin¬ 
ance  through  their  electoral  arrangements.  This  superior  soli¬ 
darity  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  has  given  it  a  constant 
advantage  over  the  Austrian  since  the  Ausgleich  in  1867,  and 
especially  in  those  delegations  from  the  two  bodies  which  form 
a  Parliament  for  Common  Affairs.  The  compactness  of  the 
Magyars  has  enabled  them  to  set  their  Sovereign  at  defiance, 
and  by  refusing  to  vote  supplies  to  bring  the  whole  government 
of  State  to  a  deadlock,  at  which  stage  it  could  only  be  carried 
on  by  Eoyal  mandates.  The  Austrian  Parliament  came  to  an 
equally  impassable  state  through  the  refusal  of  the  Czechs  to 
support  any  legislation  until  they  had  secured  their  national 
rights.  Concessions  to  them  brought  about  wild  disorder  among 
the  Germans,  and  even  led  to  a  propaganda  for  displacing  the 
Habsburgs  by  the  Hohenzollerns. 

Among  these  conflicting  elements  the  Emperor-King  had  to 
pick  his  way — facing  crisis  after  crisis  with  never-ending  resource. 
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forming  coalitions,  organising,  combining,  placating  first  one  and 
then  another.  In  this  task  he  became  facile  princeps,  and  all  the 
more  so,  perhaps,  because  he  was  not  a  man  with  great  ideals 
or  lofty  aspirations.  “  To  know  what  is  practically,  from  what 
is  theoretically,  possible  in  Austria,  one  needs  to  have  been 
Emperor  for  fifty  years!  ”  This,  in  his  own  words,  was  the 
secret  of  his  success,  read  in  the  light  of  devotion  to  duty  and 
capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains.  He  has  been  accused  alter¬ 
nately  of  caprice  and  of  opportunism,  and  a  cursory  study  of  his 
reign  might  seem  to  justify  the  latter  epithet.  When  we  take  it  as 
a  whole,  however,  when  we  remember  the  peculiarities  of  the 
situation,  we  see  that  throughout  there  runs,  like  a  golden  thread, 
a  genuine  love  for  his  people  and  anxiety  to  secure  their  ultimate 
good.  Other  Habsburgs  have  thought  chiefly  or  only  of  their 
family  and  its  greatness  in  Europe.  Francis  Joseph,  equally  bent 
on  maintaining  the  realm  which  he  inherited,  became  something 
more  than  a  mere  follower  of  what  is  known  in  history  as  the 
“Habsburg  family  policy.”  Without  being  a  man  of  wide 
imagination  he  was  yet  able  to  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  true 
Empire,  in  which  the  best  of  each  nationality  should  survive,  and 
in  which  the  dynasty  should  be  ‘‘  broad  based  upon  the  people’s 
will.”  What  looks  like  opqiortunism  was  really  a  genuine  desire  to 
give  each  section  of  his  subjects  a  share  in  the  advancing  liber¬ 
alism  of  the  times.  The  treatment  of  his  Ministers  is  equally  a 
part  of  his  statecraft,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  said,  the  result 
of  mere  caprice  or  of  ingratitude. 

The  conditions  of  parliamentary  life  are  such  as  to  encourage, 
nay  invite,  all  kinds  of  petty  intrigues,  and  had  it  been  known 
beforehand  that  a  Prime  Minister  was  on  the  point  of  resigning 
half  a  dozen  cabals  would  at  once  have  been  on  foot.  At  many 
a  crisis,  therefore,  the  Emperor  refused  the  pa-offered  resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  Minister,  who  retired  feeling  stronger  than  ever.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  heard  that  he  was  superseded — a  new  Cabinet  was 
appointed,  and  the  hint  to  resign  came  only  when  the  Emperor 
had  his  alternative  clearly  thought  out  and  ready.  Banffy  was 
astonished  in  this  way  when  Szell  announced  his  own  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Premier,  and  the  latter  had  an  equally  unpleasant  surprise 
when  he  was  told  that  Tisza  had  been  commissioned  to  form 
a  Hungarian  Cabinet.  Again,  in  1904,  on  the  morning  of 
December  31st,  Korber  little  imagined  that  in  twenty-four  hours 
his  portfolio  wnuld  be  in  the  hands  of  Gautsch  ;  and  Goluchowski, 
in  1906,  vainly  tendered  his  resignation  weeks  before  he  fell,  and 
did  not  know  that  his  time  was  come  when  he  entered  the 
Emperor’s  Cabinet  for  the  last  time. 

Such  arbitrary  conduct  wnuld  have  been  less  excusable  in  a 
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younger  man.  Francis  Joseph  not  only  outlived  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  statesmen,  but,  with  the  retentive  memory  and  ardent 
application  which  characterised  him,  became  a  real  storehouse 
of  precedent  and  rules,  besides  holding  all  the  strings  of  affairs 
in  his  own  hands.  Beside  him  his  Ministers  appear  children  in 
experience  and  in  the  sort  of  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  affairs  which  only  long  experience  can  give.  They,  as 
a  rule,  are  submerged  in  the  politics  of  the  moment,  caught  up 
in-  the  movement  of  races  or  of  their  own  class.  He,  sitting 
above  and  seeing  the  happenings  of  more  than  half  a  century 
defile  before  his  mind’s  eye,  detects  the  real  world-currents, 
discriminates,  and  directs.  It  has  been  already  said  that  he  was 
not  exceptionally  endowed  by  Nature.  Possibly  such  a  task  would 
have  discouraged  a  man  of  brilliant  intellect  and  high  ideals. 
Francis  Joseph  was,  from  youth,  practical,  conscientious,  patient, 
and  plodding.  As  early  as  1851  the  Saxon  Ambassador,  Count 
Vitzthum,  spoke  of  his  prodigious  memory  and  his  almost  painful 
sense  of  duty.  These  qualities  never  forsook  him.  His  industry 
is  proverbial.  Everything  signed  must  be  carefully  examined, 
and  he  has  often  set  his  Ministers  right  on  points  of  detail. 
The  exact  page  or  clause  was  not  to  be  recalled,  but  in  such 
and  such  a  law  of  such  and  such  a  year  would  be  found  pro¬ 
visions - .  On  one  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  detected  a 

mistake  in  the  draft  of  a  penal  code  which  had  eluded  the  vigil¬ 
ance  of  the  lawyer  who  endorsed  it.  A  characteristic  not  un¬ 
common  to  his  family  is  a  sort  of  homely  shrewdness  and  native 
wit,  which  are  excellent  qualities  for  a  monarch  to  possess. 

The  great  triumph  of  Francis  Joseph  as  a  statesman-parlia¬ 
mentarian  came  in  1907 ,  when  he  succeeded  in  putting  through  a 
scheme  for  universal  suffrage  in  his  Austrian  dominions,  and  from 
his  sick  bed  saved  the  Ausgleich.  To  break  up  all  the  elaborate 
machinery  of  class  representation,  with  its  vested  interests, 
and  to  replace  it  by  a  direct  and  simple  electorate  with 
a  democratic  basis  was  a  revolutionary  measure  in  Austrian  eyes, 
especially  as  it  involved  weakening  the  power  of  the  German 
middle  class,  as  well  as  reducing  the  influence  of  the  great  land- 
owners.  We  are  concerned  only  with  the  Emperor’s  point  of 
view,  and  although  in  detail  this  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  it  is 
fairly  plain  in  principle.  First  he  desired  to  broaden  the  base 
on  which  his  dynasty  rested  by  identifying  it  with  the  interests 
of  the  people,  rather  than  allowing  it  to  be  identified  with  the 
German-speaking  middle  class  or  the  nobility  alone.  On  the 
loyalty  of  the  latter  he  could  count,  but  the  former  were  already 
honeycombed  with  disaffection  and  the  Pan-German  arguments 
which  appeal  to  the  pocket  rather  than  to  national  sentiment. 
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Second,  he  hoped  to  break  up  the  racial  parties  and  replace  them 
by  political  combinations,  so  that  parliamentary  government  might 
cease  to  be  a  farce ;  and  accordingly  the  proportion  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  each  race  was  fixed  beforehand,  to  avoid  any  electoral 
strife  on  racial  grounds.  The  Czech  representative  is  voted  for 
by  Czechs  on  a  Czech  register,  and  the  German  on  a  German 
register  in  the  same  way.  Finally,  the  Emperor  undoubtedly 
meant  to  deal  a  blow  at  the  Magyar  oligarchy,  which  had  cap¬ 
tured  the  citadel  of  power  in  Hungary,  and,  on  the  one  hand, 
were  oppressing  their  own  non-Magyar  subjects,  while  on  the 
other  they  steered  for  a  complete  rupture  of  the  Dual  Alliance 
with  Austria.  Universal  suffrage  in  Hungary,  he  thought,  could 
hardly  be  delayed  when  granted  in  Austria,  and,  once  granted, 
the  representation  of  the  non-Magyar  majority,  even  if  incomplete, 
must  inevitably  lead  to  a  modification  of  the  intensely  chauvinistic 
Magyar  policy. 

Francis  Joseph  took  this  extreme  step  partly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  recent  happenings  in  Eussia,  and  in  so  doing  he  show'ed 
a  broad-minded  appreciation  of  world  tendencies.  There  was  the 
strongest  opposition  from  the  Conservative  element  among  his 
most  devoted  servants  and  supporters,  but  in  this  crisis  he  secured 
the  encouragement  of  the  Clerical  Party,  who,  seeing  their  posi¬ 
tion  sapped  by  the  German  so-called  Liberals,  were  anxious  to 
counteract  them  by  calling  into  play  the  forces  of  a  democracy 
still  enthusiastically  Catholic.  Many  were  the  intrigues  on  foot 
to  wreck  the  Bill,  but  the  steady  decision  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  personal  authority  and  influence  finally  won  the  day.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  feat  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  and  when 
the  first  democratic  parliament  opened,  on  June  19th,  1907,  with 
a  speech  of  twenty  minutes’  duration  from  the  throne,  the  scene 
was  strikingly  impressive  and  pathetic.  This  speech,  it  w^as 
remarked  at  the  time,  read  like  a  testament.  “It  is  my  most 
lively  desire  to  leave  when  the  time  shall  come,  as  a  precious 
inheritance  to  my  peoples,  the  assured  existence  of  their  national 
possessions,  and  thereby  to  guarantee  to  all  a  national  peace  that 
may  become  a  joint  treasure  of  all  lovers  of  the  Fatherland.” 
The  reform,  he  continued,  “  is  based  on  my  trust  in  the  loyalty 
of  my  peoples  to  the  State,”  and  he  proceeded  to  expand  this 
idea  to  the  effect  that  the  widening  of  political  life  might  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  strengthening  of  the  State,  and  (we 
may  add)  the  dynasty.  In  this  connection  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  loyalty  to  the  dynasty  is  as  much  a  matter  of  course 
to  the  peasant  of  Austria  as  loyalty  to  the  church  of  his  fathers. 
His  affection  for  “  Der  Alter  Herr”  is  a  thing  quite  apart. 
“  Unser  Kaiser  ”  is  a  possession,  a  part  of  his  family.  There  is 
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nothing  in  Europe  quite  like  this  homely,  familiar  affection  for 
the  monarch,  entirely  different  from  the  superstitious  reverence 
which  the  Russian  moujik  felt  for  the  Czar  until  the  last  few 
years.  In  Vienna  “  Unser  Kaiser”  is  idolised  by  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  w'ont  to  go  unguarded.  There  is  a  funny 
little  story  of  how  the  carriages  were  mobbed  while  driving  to 
the  wedding  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  how  the  Emperor,  stand¬ 
ing  up,  called  out,  “  Now,  children,  it  is  the  Prince’s  wedding, 
not  his  funeral  nor  your  own  you’ve  come  to  see.  Give  us  room 
to  breathe!  ”  The  Habsburgs  have  long  been  on  most  familiar 
terms  with  their  dear  Viennese. 

The  later  relations  of  Francis  Joseph  with  Hungary  were 
founded,  on  his  part,  on  the  Ausgleich  of  1867,  which  his  Minister 
Beust  made  with  the  statesman-patriot  Deak.  His  great  griev¬ 
ance  against  the  Magyars,  after  the  Liberal  Party  in  Hungary 
had  disappeared,  was  that  they  would  not  acknowledge  the  obliga¬ 
tions  or  permanency  of  the  Ausgleich  and  endeavoured  to  go 
beyond  it.  On  a  question  of  his  constitutional  rights  the  Emperor 
was  adamant,  and  it  was  his  firm  belief  that  the  Magyars  acted 
unconstitutionally  in  their  attempt  to  secure  economic  indepen¬ 
dence  and  the  use  of  Magyar  as  the  “language  of  command” 
in  the  army.  With  the  merits  of  this  controversy  w’e  are  not 
concerned  here,  merely  with  the  fact  that  in  the  strong  belief 
in  his  own  rights  he,  like  Cromw’ell,  dispersed  the  recalcitrant 
parliament  by  force.  From  this  emergency  he  was  delivered 
by  the  timely  surrender  of  certain  Magyar  leaders,  who 
‘  ‘  reserved  their  principles  ’  ’  and  formed  a  Coalition  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  October,  1907,  while  seriously  ill,  he  put  through  the 
commercial  Ausgleich  in  the  teeth  of  opposition  from  Coalition 
leaders.  Politics  apart,  however,  there  is  in  Hungary  a  deep  and 
genuine  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  dynasty,  and  an  affection  for 
the  old  Emperor,  while  Elizabeth  and  Rudolph  were  idolised 
by  the  Hungarians,  whose  language  they  knew  well.  Francis 
Joseph  spoke  a  little,  at  all  events,  of  the  languages  of  all  his 
peoples,  and  the  stories  current  of  his  mixing  up  speeches  in 
Hungarian  and  making  other  ludicrous  mistakes  are  apocryphal. 

Although  an  absolute  and  real  ruler  within  his  own  realm, 
Francis  Joseph  has  not  had  a  free  hand  with  her  foreign  policy. 
Personal  feeling  would  have  inclined  him  to  side  with 
Russia  during  the  Crimean  War,  but  political  exigencies  made 
it  undesirable  that  Russian  influence  should  increase  in  the 
Balkans,  and  Austria  remained  neutral,  despite  her  deep  debt 
to  Russia  for  help  in  1849.  Schwarzenberg  said  that  “  Austria’s 
ingratitude  will  astonish  the  wmrld,”  but  in  1878,  when  the  treaty 
of  Berlin  increased  Austria’s  holding  among  the  Southern  Slavs 
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and  gave  her  a  commanding  position  over  Macedonia,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  gratitude  to  Russia  was  even  less  considered.  By  this 
time,  however,  the  bond  between  Germany  and  Austria — of  which 
the  first  link  was  forged  by  Bismarck  after  1866  (when  he  re¬ 
frained  from  pushing  Prussian  successes  over  Austria,  either  to 
secure  territorial  or  monetary  indemnity) — was  a  paramount  in¬ 
fluence.  It  was  Bismarck’s  firm  belief  that  Austria  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  Prussian  aspirations,  and  he  laid  himself  out  to  secure 
friendly  relations  with  Vienna.  In  1870,  however,  Austria 
^ould  undoubtedly  have  joined  France,  if  Bismarck  had  not  fore¬ 
stalled  the  preparations  by  the  suddenness  of  his  attack.  Soon 
after  this  the  alliance  of  the  three  Emperors  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  was  established.  For  some  little  time  the  ascendancy 
of  Slav  influence  in  Vienna  led  to  strained  relations  with  Berlin , 
but  the  treaty  of  1879,  already  mentioned,  set  matters  straight 
again,  and  left  Austria,  as  Bismarck  had  hoped,  permanently 
embroiled  in  the  Balkans.  Then  came  the  Triple  Alliance  (to 
which  Italy  has  always  been  a  half-hearted  adherent),  and  even 
the  supersession  of  Bismarck  made  no  change  in  the  relations 
of  Germany  and  Austria.  According  to  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
indeetl,  William  II.  was  more  loyal  to  his  Austrian  ally  than 
his  Chancellor,  who  was  ready  to  throw'  over  everything  to 
regain  a  footing  with  Russia  forfeited  in  1878.  Francis  Joseph, 
so  long  the  doyen  of  European  monarchs,  has  enjoyed  a  great 
deal  of  respect  and  affection,  and  on  many  occasions  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  affairs  has  been  drawn  on  by  his  fellow-rulers,  and  has 
been  most  useful  to  them. 

It  is  almost  with  regret  that  one  turns  from  the  picture  of 
Francis  Joseph,  the  successful  monarch,  triumphing  over  so 
many  difficulties,  steering  the  ship  of  State  through  troubled 
waters,  and  accomplishing  even  after  a  long  and  useful  life  an 
act  of  such  courage  and  wisdom  that  it  is  a  fitting  crown  to  his 
work.  Francis  Joseph  the  man  was  not  bom  under  a  fortunate 
star.  Kind-hearted  and  chivalrous,  a  handsome  and  gallant  youth, 
a  brave  and  conscientious  man,  he  came  to  grief  on  the  shoals 
of  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  that  although  he  married  for  love 
and  chose  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  of  women. 
The  story  has  been  told  too  often  to  bear  repetition,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  has  won  sympathy  because  her  husband  was  undoubtedly 
tempted  by  other  fair  faces,  and  because,  beautiful  and  romantic, 
she  herself  was  always  chaste.  The  tme  cause  of  their  unhappi¬ 
ness  was  undoubtedly  incompatibility  of  temperament ,  aggravated 
by  the  interference  of  friends  and  relations,  who,  as  a  rule,  were 
all  on  the  side  of  the  Emperor  and  against  his  unhappy  wife.  One 
is  inclined  to  believe,  however,  in  reading  the  eulogies  of  this 
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ill-fated  princess  by  her  most  devoted  friends,  that  she  was  a  being 
far  “  too  fine  and  good  for  human  nature’s  daily  food.”  A  more 
commonplace  wife  would  have  made  a  better  husband  of  a  man 
whose  faults  were  the  result  of  bad  training  and  influence,  and 
not  of  an  evil  nature.  One  can  hardly  bear,  however,  to  lay 
blame  at  the  door  of  any  one  in  this  saddest  of  human  tragedies. 

It  is  enough  to  remember  that  the  Emperor  was  deprived  of  that 
home  life  in  which  he  might  have  expected  to  find  refreshment 
and  solace  from  affairs  of  State.  There  were  three  children— the 
Archduchess  Gisela,  bom  1856;  Rudolph,  born  1858;  and  Maria 
Valeria,  the  child  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  Empress,  born  in 
1868.  The  tragedies  in  the  house  of  Wittelsbach  and  in  his 
own  family  cast  a  further  shadow  over  the  Emperor’s  private  life. 
Of  these  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  death  of  the  mad  king 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  the  death  of  Maximilian  of  Mexico,  the 
case  of  “  Johann  Orth,”  the  death  from  fire  of  the  young  daughter 
of  Archduke  Albrecht  (her  dress  caught  fire  from  a  cigarette  she 
was  smoking),  and  the  death  of  the  Duchesse  d’Alen^on  at  a 
charity  bazaar  in  Paris.  Such  events  in  his  immediate  family 
circle  must  have  tried  the  Emperor  severely,  but  the  crowning 
tragedies  came  in  the  suicide  of  his  only  son  Rudolph,  at  Mayer- 
ling,  in  1889,  and  the  murder  of  Elizabeth  at  Geneva  nine  years 
later. 

The  actual  truth  about  Rudolph’s  death  will  probably  never 
be  authoritatively  given  to  the  world,  but  it  is  understood  in 
Austria  that  he  had  a  painful  interview  with  his  father  shortly 
before,  and  that  the  lady  who  was  his  companion  and  shared 
his  fate  understood  their  meeting  to  be  one  of  eternal  farewell. 
Extravagant  stories  have  been  built  on  this  foundation,  but  it 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  father  made  an  appeal  to  his 
son,  for  the  sake  of  the  dynasty  and  the  country,  which  Rudolph 
could  not  at  the  time  resist,  though  later  his  resolution  to  part 
with  the  woman  he  loved  failed  him.  The  Empress  was  first 
informed  of  the  dreadful  news,  and  it  was  she  who  insisted  on 
breaking  it  to  the  Emperor  herself,  and  who  accompanied  him 
when  they  went  to  tell  the  widow,  Stephanie.  The  Emperor 
is  represented  as  receiving  not  only  this  news,  but  that  of  the 
death  of  his  wife,  in  1898,  with  stoic  fortitude,  and  this  is 
sometimes  described  as  hardness  of  heart.  Nothing  that  is  known 
of  his  private  life  confirms  such  a  supposition.  A  most  affec¬ 
tionate  father,  and  a  doting  grandfather,  the  great  delight  of 
his  more  recent  years  has  been  to  have  his  great-grandchildren,  the 
little  ones  of  the  Archduchess  Elizabeth,  with  him  at  Schonbrunn. 
Charming  stories  are  told  of  the  notice  he  used  to  take  of  children 
in  the  streets  and  crowds.  As  to  his  feeling  for  Elizabeth,  despite 
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their  long  estrangement  they  drew  together  in  their  great  sorrow, 
and  he  publicly  declared  that  her  sympathy  and  help  alone  had 
sustained  him  in  the  dark  hour. 

It  is  with  relief  that  one  turns  from  these  painful  aspects  of 
the  life  of  a  man  who  was  not  built  for  tragedy,  but  rather  for 
simple  pleasures  and  useful  work,  to  the  friendship  which,  for 
twenty-five  years,  has  been  the  real  “private  life’’  of  Francis 
Joseph.  It  is  thoroughly  characteristic.  The  friend,  Madame 
Schratt,  is  an  ex-actress,  a  middle-class  lady  of  no  special  preten¬ 
sions  to  beauty,  and  remarkable  only  for  her  common-sense  and 
kind  heart.  She  never  wished  to  become  a  Madame  de  Monte- 
span,  much  less  a  Pompadour,  but  lives  in  quiet  comfort,  in  a 
pleasantly  bourgeois  establishment,  near  the  Palace  in  Vienna,  or 
at  Ischl,  the  Emperor’s  country  residence.  She  has  never  sought 
patronage  for  proteges,  nor  advancement  of  any  kind,  nor  meddled 
in  politics.  Her  tact  is  so  complete  that  she  has  been  recognised 
not  only  by  the  people,  among  whom  she  is  most  popular,  but  in 
Court  and  society,  and  even  by  Elizabeth  herself,  who  visited  her 
twice — perhaps  to  w'onder  what  it  was  this  homely  woman  pos¬ 
sessed  which  she,  with  all  her  beauty  and  intellect,  lacked.  A 
popular  photograph,  freely  circulated  in  Austria,  shows  the 
Emperor  seated  at  breakfast  with  Madame  Schratt,  her  dog  on 
a  chair  between  them.  Here  is  a  daily  programme  of  their  life. 

Every  day,  after  rising  at  five,  the  Emperor  takes  coffee  and 
perhaps  strolls  a  little  with  his  old  friend.  When  his  work 
is  over  for  the  day,  after  hours  spent  at  his  standing  desk, 
receptions,  or  Court  functions,  he  goes  back  to  dine  very  simply, 
drinking  Pilsener  beer,  at  the  Schratt  villa.  One  glass  of  good 
Bordeaux  after  the  meal  and  then  a  game  at  cards — tarok,  a  kind 
of  whist,  was  the  favourite — with  two  or  three  elderly  men  w'ho 
drop  quietly  in.  One  of  the  habitues  summoned  constantly  to 
meet  “the  Colonel’’  (as  his  Majesty  is  called  in  the  Schratt 
villa)  is  Herr  Palmer  of  the  Landesbank ;  another  is  the  well- 
known  financier,  Taussig.  The  friends  of  Francis  Joseph’s  youth 
were  his  governor’s  sons,  the  Counts  Charles  and  Marc  Bombelles, 
Count-Taafe ,  and  Count  de  Coronini,  all'  members  of  the  nobility, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Taafe,  with  little  but  their  rank  to 
commend  them.  In  old  age  Francis  Joseph  found  his  friends  in 
the  middle,  or  even  the  lower,  classes.  When  he  still  went  on 
hunting  expeditions  he  was  friendly  with  all  and  fond  of  practical 
jokes  of  a  boyish  character.  At  one  time  he  used  to  chat  freely 
with  a  b'ookbinder  named  Groner,  who  was  a  man  of  character  and 
brains.  This  democratic  taste  is  quite  in  keeping  with  family 
traditions,  for  the  Habsburgs  were  always  sans  gene  with  all  their 
subjects.  Pomp  and  etiquette  the  Emperor  tolerated,  and  even 
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encouraged  from  policy,  while  the  Empress  foolishly  rebelled 
against  them,  but  his  tastes  were  always  simple  and  homely,  and 
bis  manner  unassuming.  His  private  rooms  are  almost  Spartan 
in  their  simplicity,  and  he  never  had  extravagant  tastes. 
The  Schratt  menage,  despite  its  abstention  from  all  interference 
with  public  affairs,  has  played  an  important  role  in  bringing  the 
Emperor  into  touch  with  intelligent  and  broad-minded  men,  and 
counteracting  the  influence  of  the  Court  and  family  cliques. 
Bismarck  once  spoke  of  “Austria’s  idiot  archdukes,”  but 
although  there  have  been  cases  of  eccentricity  among  them,  by 
no  means  are  all  idiotic  or  even  stupid.  The  majority,  however, 
suffer  from  the  restriction  of  ideas  and  bigoted  conservatism  of 
their  class  and  race,  and  the  Emperor  and  his  country  would  have 
been  the  losers  if  he  had  had  no  outlook  on  affairs  save  through 
family  spectacles. 

The  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  who  inherits  the  thrones 
of  Austria  and  Hungary,  is  at  present  a  “  dark  horse,” 
but  he  has  shown  in  the  last  few  years,  when  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  taken  part  with  his  uncle  in  public  affairs,  a 
strength  of  character  and  purpose  which  augur  well  for  the 
future.  Francis  Joseph  deserves  well  of  his  generation; 
well  of  Europe,  where  he  held  together  an  unstable  empire;  well 
of  his  countries,  w’hich  he  preserved  from  dissolution;  and  espe¬ 
cially  w^ell  of  his  heir,  to  whom  he  bequeaths  the  prestige  and 
|X)pularity  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty  undimmed  by  years  of  strife 
and  revolution.  Whatever  happens,  whether  his  life-work  endure 
or  no,  he  deserves  well,  too,  of  posterity  for  an  example  of  duty 
faithfully  done  and  of  burdens  bravely  borne  by  one  who  was  no 
hero,  but  just  a  kindly,  honest,  human  being,  not  too  proud  to 
let  experience  be  his  teacher. 

Archibald  R.  Colquhoun, 
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VIEWS  ON  THE  ANGLO-EUSSIAN  AGREEMENT. 

I. 

Relative  Loss  and  Gain. 

The  diagram  which  accompanies  this  article  will  sufficiently 
remind  readers  of  the  terms  of  the  new  Convention  which  we 
have  just  concluded  with  Russia.  What  is  done  is  done,  but  it 
is  not  perhaps  unprofitable  to  sit  down  and  consider  the  actual 
results  of  our  diplomacy  now  that  the  chorus  of  eulogy  which 
it  evoked  in  the  Press  has  somewhat  died  away.  The  first  fact 
in  connection  with  it  that  has  been  somewhat  overlooked  is  that 
it  suffers  from  the  defect  of  all  such  Conventions.  Any  treaty 
may  be  denounced  at  any  moment  that  is  convenient  to  either 
of  the  high  contracting  parties.  The  denunciation  of  the  present 
treaty  would  probably  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
That  makes  little  difference  to  the  position.  War  is  war  upon 
whatever  opportunity  it  happens  to  start,  and  w^ar  between 
England  and  Russia  remains  and  must  unfortunately  continue  to 
remain  a  contingency  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  only  aim  of  our 
diplomacy  is  to  prevent  or  at  least  to  put  off  the  evil  day  as  long 
as  possible,  and  then,  if  come  it  must,  to  enter  upon  the  contest 
.  with  every  possible  advantage  on  our  side.  Something  has  no 
doubt  been  done.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  for  the  next 
seven  years  at  least  Russia  will  make  no  further  advance  south¬ 
ward  in  Central  Asia ;  indeed,  that  period  may  not  unreasonably 
be  extended  to  ten  or  twelve  years.  So  far  so  good.  But  as 
;  diplomacy  is  expected  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  aspects 
of  a  matter  in  dispute,  this  country  can  hardly  rest  contented 
with  this  bare  and  temporary  assurance.  The  questions  at  issue 
are  four  ;  (1)  whether  the  price  paid  for  this  immunity  has  or 
has  not  been  too  high ,  so  far  as  the  present  moment  is  concerned  ; 
(2)  whether  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  finality  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  has  been  obtained  by  this  agreement ;  (3)  whether  in  the 
event  of  the  Convention  being  denounced  by  the  Russians  at  the 
!  end  of,  say,  ten  years,  our  position  in  Asia  will  or  will  not  have 
!  been  advantaged  by  the  Convention  ;  and,  finally,  though  it  is  not 
regarded  in  some  quarters  as  of  much  importance  in  matters  of 
high  diplomacy ;  (4)  whether  we  have  in  this  matter  acted  with 
entire  fidelity  to  the  best  interests  of  other  countries.  These 
matters  may  best  be  considered  in  reverse  order. 

No  more  ominous  announcement  has  been  made  since  the  year 
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1870  than  that  in  which  Eussia  has  recently  stated  that  the 
Siberian  Eailway  is  almost  immediately  to  be  double-tracked 
throughout  its  entire  length.  Those  who  know  only  the  railways 
of  this  country  will  perhaps  miss  the  significance  of  this.  But 
it  will  not  be  misunderstood  in  Asia.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  transcontinental  lines  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  indeed  nine-tenths  of  the  greater  railways  of  the  world  are 
only  single  tracks,  though,  compared  with  the  dismal  loneliness 
in  times  of  peace  of  the  Siberian  road,  the  rustiest  of  them  may 
almost  be  considered  to  he  congested  with  traffic.  If  the  traveller 
across  Asia  from  the  Urals  to  Harbin  crosses  two  trains  in  the 
day  he  will  probably  note  the  fact  in  his  diary.  Some  four  years 
ago  the  writer  crossed  Siberia  by  this  frankly  strategic  railroad, 
and  though  the  Czar  then  had  a  warm- water  port  in  Dalny,  it 
was  a  freely  discussed  matter  for  wonder  among  the  Eussian 
officials  in  Manchuria  why  Khilkov  had  ever  built  even  the  single 
track.  For  everyone  who  has  made  this  somewhat  tedious  journey, 
this  announcement  of  the  Eussian  Government’s  intention  means 
a  renewal  of  the  struggle  with  Japan  at  the  earliest  convenient 
moment,  and  it  means  nothing  else.  Only  an  anticipation  of, 
or,  putting  the  matter  more  frankly,  a  determination  to  provoke, 
the  military  necessities  of  1904  and  1905  can  possibly  justify  this 
gigantic  and  totally  unremunerative  outlay  on  the  part  of  Eussia. 
The  fact  that,  at  the  present  low  ebb  of  her  financial  fortunes, 
Petersburg  is  not  hesitating  for  a  moment  to  make  the  sacrifice 
required,  merely  emphasises  the  grim  determination  of  the  Czar’s 
advisers. 

Now,  Eussia  has  learned  that,  in  order  to  concentrate  all  her 
force  upon  the  extreme  East,  she  must  mark  time  upon  her 
southern  frontier.  If  by  diplomacy  she  can  retain  temporarily 
her  existing  influence  in  Persia,  she  will  be  able  to  withdraw 
between  50,000  and  100,000  men  from  her  Trans-Caspian  con¬ 
tingent  for  use  against  the  Japanese.  It  will  be  conceded  by 
the  warmest  admirer  of  Whitehall  diplomacy  that  this  at  least 
she  has  been  enabled  by  the  recent  Convention  to  do..  Still, 
Japan  must  look  after  herself,  though  the  present  entente  between 
ns  is  not  likely  to  be  strengthened  by  the  news. 

So  far  as  Persia  is  concerned,  for  her  own  sake,  we  have  no 
great  cause  to  regret  the  flooding  of  northern  Iran  with  Muscovite 
influence.  Bad  as  Eussian  administration  may  be  considered  to 
be  from  an  occidental  point  of  view,  Persian  rule,  which  has 
barely  advanced  from  the  methods  and  morals  of  ancient  Perse- 
polis,  is  even  worse;  indeed,  it  is  typical  of  the  insularity  of 
some  liberal-minded  critics  in  England  that  the  now  im¬ 
minent  closure  by  the  Anglo-Eussian  Agreement  of  that  opera 
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houfjc  experiment,  the  Persian  Parliament,  should  have  caused 
them  even  a  moment’s  regret.  The  political  freedom  which  is 
denied  to  Eussian  moujiks  can  hardly  be  permitted  with  con¬ 
sistency  to  the  Persians,  who,  as  Petersburg  knows  well,  are 
even  less  qualified  than  their  neighbours  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  representative  government.  Nay,  I  would  go  even  further; 
there  is  even  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Eadical  Govern¬ 
ment  in  London  thus  publicly  recognises  the  fact  that  representa¬ 
tive  government  is  unsuited  to  the  traditions  of  the  East,  and 
should  be  discouraged  there. 

The  action  of  the  Foreign  Office  so  far  as  Tibet  is  affected 
may  be  regarded  from  two  different  points  of  view.  We  have 
no  right  to  force  our  methods  upon  an  unwilling  Oriental  nation, 
and,  on  the  whole,  Tibet,  owing  to  its  inaccessibility,  its  long 
tradition  of  isolation,  and,  to  descend  to  merely  practical  matters, 
its  usefulness  as  a  buffer  State,  may  well  be  allowed  by  us  to 
retain  the  primitive  and  unprogressive  government  which  it  has 
hitherto  known.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  Younghusband 
expedition,  there  has  been  a  distinct  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  inhabitants  of  southern  Tibet.  The  openly  avowed  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  English  which  the  Tashi  Lama  has  consistently 
displayed  to  us  has  encouraged  trade  between  India  and  the 
province  of  Tsang,  and  the  Darjiling  tea  plantations  had  already 
begun  to  profit  by  the  new  and  gigantic  market  thus  suddenly 
opened  and  now  as  suddenly  closed  to  them.  Moreover,  Captain 
O’Connor  has  laid  the  foundation  at  Tashi-lhunpo  of  a  mutual 
friendliness  and  even  a  reliance  upon  Indian  sympathy  which  for 
many  reasons  it  will  be  a  pity  to  lose. 

From  this  point  of  view  there  is  one  matter  wffiich  specially 
deserves  consideration.  The  Grand  Lama  of  Tashi-lhunpo — the 
most  holy  man  in  all  Tibet,  and  incidentally  also  the  man  whom 
we  ourselves  appointed  as  the  chief  official  of  the  country  in  the 
absence  of  the  Dalai  or  Grand  Lama  of  Lhasa — came  down  to 
India  in  1904  at  the  express  invitation  of  the  Indian  Government. 
He  came  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  an  arrangement  with 
England,  and,  while  in  Calcutta,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  inten¬ 
tion,  which  apparently  was  nothing  less  than  to  invite  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  this  country  over  his  own  territory  north  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas  or  such  part  of  it  as  he  had  still  been  permitted  by  the 
Dalai  Lama  to  administer.  To  some  extent  this  visit  was  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  on  both  sides.  England  is  a  party  to  the 
treaties  whereby  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  guarantee  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  China.  His  Holiness  the  Tashi  Lama  did  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  understand  that  this  arrangement  was  one  by  which 
England  intended  loyally  to  abide — perhaps  from  a  Tibetan  point 
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of  view  he  could  not  admit  that  a  protectorate  over  any  part  of 
Tibet  infringed  the  treaties,  for  Tibet’s  claim  to  independence 
of  Chinese  suzerainty  had  for  many  years  been  supported  by  both 
of  the  Grand  Lamas.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  time  at  which 
the  invitation  was  extended,  neither  India  nor  England  was 
sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  Tashi  Lama’s 
visit,  and  both  one  and  the  other  would  possibly  have  discouraged 
his  mission  had  they  understood  his  intentions.  In  spite  of  this  mis¬ 
understanding,  which  was  in  no  way  the  fault  of  the  Grand  Lama, 
Mr.  Morley  has  very  rightly  undertaken  that  the  guest  of  India 
shall  not  suffer  for  a  visit  paid  at  the  express  invitation  of  the 
home  and  Indian  Governments.  There  is  no  question  whatever 
that  the  first  action  of  his  brother,  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Lhasa, 
upon  his  return  will  be  to  carry  out,  if  he  can,  a  horrible  ven¬ 
geance  upon  the  Tashi  Lama  for  his  traffickings  with  us.  It  is 
hardly  a  matter  for  discussion  that  under  these  circumstances 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  make  good  our  promises  of  protection,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so  without  ourselves 
breaking  the  terms  of  the  new'  Convention. 

So  far  the  action  of  the  Cabinet  is  entirely  consistent.  The 
spread  of  civilisation  among  two  peoples  that  are  not  ready  to 
enjoy  it  has  been  peremptorily  put  an  end  to.  But  it  is  perhaps 
a  pity  that  the  aspirations  of  the  Tibetans,  not  of  the  southern 
Tibetans  only,  but  of  the  whole  nation — for  a  nation  they  are 
— towards  freedom  from  the  irksome  and  oppressive  suzerainty 
of  China  has  been  checked  by  the  present  Liberal  Government. 
Of  others  concerned  it  will  be  admitted  that  our  treatment  both 
of  Chinese  and  German  claims  has  been  considerate.  The  former 
we  have  confirmed  in  their  suzerainty  of  Tibet ,  w'hile  the  interests 
of  the  latter  have  not  been  impeded  by  the  articles  of  this  Con¬ 
vention,  even  where  they  threaten  to  clash  with  our  own. 

In  this  matter  let  us  remember  that  the  aim,  however  dis¬ 
guised,  of  diplomacy  is  the  same  in  every  case,  and  if  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  thinks  he  can  strengthen  our  position  in 
Central  Asia  at  the  cost  of  other  nations  he  has  at  least  many 
precedents  for  electing  to  do  so.  But  has  he  strengthened  our 
position  ? 

Another  question  is  thus  raised.  In  the  event  of  the  Eussians 
eventually  denouncing  the  present  agreement,  shall  we  or  shall 
we  not  be  advantaged  by  its  articles?  To  this,  I  think,  there 
is  no  possible  answer  but  in  the  negative.  In  Afghanistan  the 
apparent  friendliness  of  the  Eussians  is  merely  an  act  of  super¬ 
erogation.  Seven  or  eight  times  during  the  last  fifty  years  the 
Eussians  have  made  the  same  admission  of  our  rights.  Seven  or 
eight  times  over  w'e  have  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  reassur- 
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ance  on  the  point,  and  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  ninth  time  of  swearing  will  be  regarded  as  any  more 
binding  than  the  others.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  this 
invention  given  the  Russians  two  valuable  gaps  in  our  fence  of 
supremacy,  through  which  the  proverbial  coach-and-four  may 
be  easily  driven.  The  first  is  the  privilege  now  granted  for  the 
first  time  by  which  Russian  frontier  officials  may  deal  directly 
with  Afghanistan — a  privilege  which  on  our  side  not  even  Roos 
Keppel  or  Deane  possesses.  Of  course,  a  certain  amount  of 
informal  intercourse  on  petty  questions  or  local  interests  had 
been  winked  at  by  the  Indian  Government  in  the  past.  The 
danger  is  that  we  have  by  this  agreement  lost  the  right  of  for¬ 
bidding  it  altogether  even  should  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
the  questions  discussed  are  no  longer  petty,  or  the  interests  merely 
local.  The  second  is  our  promised  willingness  to  recognise  a 
Bussian  “commercial  agent”  at  Kabul.  This  recognition  is  a 
serious  thing,  more  serious  in  Asiatic  eyes  than  in  English.  As 
was  said  recently  by  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review,  it  is 
no  use  arguing  that  where  Russia  cannot  go  she  will  creep. 
“In  the  East  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  a  recognised  and  an  unrecognised  agent.  However  clever 
the  latter  may  be,  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  ignored  by  the  autho¬ 
rities  takes  largely  away  from  his  influence  and  even  throws 
doubt  upon  his  integrity.” 

So  far  as  Tibet  is  concerned,  this  second  question  is  affected 
only  by  the  loyalty  of  the  Russian  Government  during  the  postu¬ 
lated  period  of,  say,  ten  years.  How  far  Sir  Edward  Grey  him¬ 
self  thinks  that  they  may  be  trusted  he  has  unfortunately  (and  I 
may  add  unnecessarily)  made  clear  by  a  collateral  letter  pro¬ 
hibiting  “  scientific  expeditions  ”  into  Tibet  for  the  next  three 
years. 

But  when  we  come  to  Persia  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with 
a  position  against  which  the  tardiest  of  thinkers  in  England 
is  coming  to  raise  an  emphatic  protest.  We  have  surrendered 
the  whole  northern  part  of  Persia  to  Russia,  with  its  wealth,  its 
trade  communications,  and  its  seat  of  government.  The  Caspian 
has  become  a  Russian  lake.  We  have  thereby  enabled  our  tradi¬ 
tional  opponents  to  carry  forward  by  five  hundred  miles  their 
railway  system  towards  the  Gulf.  Prom  Koslov  and  Orenburg 
on  the  west  and  the  east  of  the  Caspian  these  strategic  railways 
—even  Petersburg  does  not  pretend  that  they  are  anything 
else— can  be  prolonged  until  they  meet  at  Isfahan,  from  which 
city  it  is  not  two  hundred  miles  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  So  long  as  this  Convention  holds  valid  we  have 
no  justification  or  excuse  for  interfering  in  any  way  with  a  control 
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which  not  only  excludes  all  expansion  of  British  trade,  but  permits 
our  friend  the  enemy  to  complete,  at  his  leisure,  a  double  line  of 
communication  between  his  capital  and  his  advanced  base. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  gained  nothing.  It  was  well 
known  before  that  no  considerable  body  of  troops  could  possibly 
be  moved  across  the  waterless  desert  that  intervenes  between 
Seistan  and  Nushki,  a  distance  w^hich  is  regarded  as  a  twenty-four 
days’  journey  by  a  small  and  speedy  caravan.  The  soil,  there¬ 
fore,  of  south-eastern  Persia  as  our  sphere  of  interest  does  not  add 
one  jot  to  our  previous  security.  Serious  as  this  wanton  disparity 
of  advantage  is,  there  yet  remains  to  be  considered  the  most 
menacing  aspect  of  our  new  treaty.  Disguise  it  as  we  may— 
though  on  the  contrary  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  unconsciously  taken 
pains  to  emphasise  the  fact — the  Eussians  have  point  blank  refused 
to  insert  into  the  agreement  the  slightest  recognition  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
threat  is  as  clear  as  the  doubling  of  the  Siberian  track.  It  is 
hardly  necessary,  even  in  these  days  of  carelessness  in  England 
about  all  Asiatic  questions,  to  re-enunciate  the  fact  that  the  one 
vital  spot  in  all  Asia,  so  far  as  our  interests  are  concerned,  is  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  only.  Yet  by  this  agreement 
we  assist  our  inevitable  rivals  in  Asia  to  concentrate  their  railway 
systems  at  a  point  from  which  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  are  within  a 
week’s  forced  marching.  Truly  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
has  paralysed  the  right  arm  of  the  Indian  Government.  This  is 
no  occasion  for  giving  way  to  French  methods  of  protest.  It  is 
absurd  to  raise  the  cry,  “  Nous  sommes  trahis,”  but  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity  the  plain  man  may  ask  how  his  Majesty’s  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  can  have  been  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the  things  that  belong 
unto  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  India. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  permanency.  What  expecta¬ 
tion  have  we  that  this  agreement  will  be  a  lasting  one — what 
chance  of  finality  have  we  attained?  So  far  as  Tibet  is  concerned, 
the  permission  given  to  Dorjieff  and  Norzunoff  and  other  Russian 
Buriats  to  return  to  Lhasa,  is  in  itself  a  warning  that  the  old 
intrigues  wall  recommence ,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  weakness 
which  England  is  now  displaying  will  not  lose  in  the  telling  when 
it  forms  the  chief  argument  in  the  mouths  of  these  unaccredited 
agents  of  Russia  at  the  court  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  The  same 
thing  will  happen  in  Afghanistan.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish, 
from  an  Oriental  point  of  view,  between  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  overreached  in  diplomacy  and  the  probability  of  an  ultimate 
denunciation  by  Russia  of  the  Convention.  These  people  argue 
simply  :  if  Russia  can  overawe  us  in  the  council,  she  can  overawe 
us  in  the  field.  The  Asiatic  is  not  likely  to  think  that  we  have 
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concluded  such  an  agreement  out  of  sheer  ignorance — as,  of 
course,  is  the  case.  He  thinks  that  we  have  surrendered,  that 
our  agreement  with  Kussia,  such  as  it  is,  is  merely  intended  to 
stave  off  defeat. 

But  there  is  another  thing  which  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
by  the  Cabinet.  Russia,  for  the  last  half-century,  and  for  reasons 
the  justice  of  which  no  thinking  man  will  deny,  has  consistently 
followed  any  policy  which,  whether  to  the  east  or  to  the  south, 
may  give  her  a  chance  of  reaching  warm  water.  An  ice  cap  lies 
heavily  over  Northern  Russia  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  In 
Southern  Europe  her  access  to  the  sea  is  artificially  opposed  by 
international  diplomacy,  and  to  the  extreme  east  it  has  been 
barred  by  the  brutal  arbitrament  of  the  recent  Japanese  war.  In 
one  direction  only,  towards  the  extreme  south,  she  has  still,  at  the 
present  moment,  some  reasonable  chance  of  success.  Fair  and 
full  in  her  path  lies  the  Persian  Gulf.  Before  this  treaty  it  was 
seven  hundred  miles  away  from  her  outposts.  To-day,  without  a 
shot,  and  even  with  the  gleeful  consent  of  her  rival  in  the  Gulf, 
she  has  won  five  hundred  miles  of  that  distance.  It  is  absurd  and 
foolish  to  blame  a  nation  for  natural  and  automatic  extension 
along  the  only  line  that  will  serve  her  growing  importance.  One 
might  as  well  blame  the  tendril  of  a  plant  in  a  dark  cellar  for 
finding  its  way  towards  the  only  crack  of  light.  The  only  reason 
that  we  have  for  impeding  this  natural  movement  is  the  only  one 
that  justifies  us  also  in  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  make  our 
opposition  effective,  and  that  is  the  law  of  self-preservation. 

As  the  Tibetans  say ,  the  upper  and  nether  grindstones  of  Asia 
are  destined  some  day  to  meet,  and  one  or  other  must  then  be 
ground  to  powder.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  us,  and 
our  Foreign  Ministry  has  no  right  thus  foolishly  to  anticipate 
Armageddon  and  jeopardise  its  issue.  It  is  the  same  old  story — 
this  attempt  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  in  London  to  fathom  and 
direct  the  life  of  the  restless  East.  Were  it  a  question  of  the  sub¬ 
division  of  Luxembourg,  w^ere  it  a  re-adjustment  of  the  frontier 
even  of  the  Balkan  States,  there  might  be  some  chance  of  stability. 
In  this  worn-out  old  continent  of  Europe  where  the  chief  aim  of 
diplomatists  and  ambassadors  is  to  secure  for  their  country  a  quiet 
life  at  all  costs,  such  an  agreement  as  that  which  w'e  have  signed 
might  remain  in  force  for  just  so  long  as  may  be  needed  to  produce 
another  international  dictator  with  an  imagination.  But  in  the 
East  we  are  confronted  with  the  restless  ebullition  of  primitive 
races.  Russia  intends  to  get  to  the  sea  somewhere,  and  no  one 
but  a  fool  believes  that  in  her  appointed  time  Russia  will  not  get 
somew'here  to  the  sea.  But  why  invite  her  down  to  the  Gulf? 
It  is  not  so  long  since  Lord  Lansdowne  spoke  out  in  unmistakable 
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terms  that  the  Gulf  was  our  birthright,  and  that  we  would  defend 
it  against  any  trespasser.  Yet  to-day  by  this  foolish  convention 
we  have  bought  a  few  years  of  quiet  at  the  cost  of  finding  our 
enemy  at  their  close  under  arms  and  at  our  very  doors. 

Lastly,  what  price  are  we  to  pay  at  once  for  our  temporary 
security  ?  In  Tibet  we  are  at  a  stroke  conceding  that  the  interests 
of  Eussia  and  of  ourselves  are  identical  in  a  capital  which  is 
within  a  few  days’  travel  from  Darjeeling,  but  is  divided  by  an 
almost  impossible  journey  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
point  of  the  Russian  dominions.  Moreover,  the  slightest  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  map  will  show  that  we  have  made  this  concession  in 
a  State  which  at  no  point  whatever  has  any  contact  with  Russian 
territory.  The  significance  of  this  action  of  ours  will  not  be 
misunderstood  in  Lhasa.  Hitherto  we  had  claimed,  and  three 
years  ago  we  vindicated,  our  right  to  control  the  hostility  of  Tibet 
against  ourselves.  It  is  a  country  which  naturally  cleaves  to  the 
Himalayas.  The  whole  fertility  of  the  land,  such  as  it  is,  is 
contained  within  a  belt  less  than  two  hundred  miles  deep,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Himalayan  frontier.  The  real  barrier  and  buffer,  the  real 
frontier  of  the  sphere  over  which  India  has  essential  interests,  is 
the  great  desert  of  Central  Asia,  not  the  Himalayas.  This  is  no 
new'  doctrine.  It  was  one  of  our  bitterest  and  most  unscrupulous 
enemies.  Prince  Henri  d’ Orleans,  who  saiJ  that  the  natural 
northern  frontiers  of  India  were  not  the  hills  but  the  southern 
edges  of  the  great  central  Desert  of  Asia.  This  consideration, 
manifestly  true  though  it  is,  has  been  ignored  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  in  conceding  to  Russia  an  equal  right  with  ourselves  over- 
even  if  for  the  moment  that  equal  right  be  in  form  only  an  equal 
exclusion  from — the  fertile  flats  and  valleys  of  the  Tsang-po  on 
our  side  of  the  desert.  Of  all  this  the  Tibetan  is  well  enough 
aware.  He  sees  that  Russia  has  nullified  our  recent  expedition. 
He  probably  doubts  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  protect  our  own 
invited  guest  from  the  vengeance  ofi  the  Dalai  Lama.  Above  all, 
he  sees  that  in  spite  of  the  rebuff  administered  to  Russia  by  Japan 
we  are  unable  to  prevent  her  from  claiming  equal  interests  with 
ourselves  in  a  territory  which  concerns  us  only. 

So  far  as  Afghanistan  is  concerned,  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
have  already  managed  to  present  the  Amir  with  their  text  of  the 
agreement  long  before  our  own  tardy  India  Office  has  made  a 
move ,  goes  some  way  to  show  that  the  Russians  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  effect  which  this  agreement  must  produce  upon  him. 
As  I  have  just  said,  we  have  gained  nothing  by  it ;  what  we 
possess  we  possessed  before.  The  annual  subsidy  which  we  pay 
to  the  Amir  is  apt  to  be  regarded  in  Kabul  as  a  mere  bribe,  and 
the  two  concessions  which  the  Russians  have  obtained  from  us 
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by  the  new  agreement  will  merely  add  to  the  conviction  of  the 
Afghans  that  Russia,  which  is  now  prepared  to  envelop  their 
western  frontier,  is  an  enemy  better  worth  conciliating  than  w’e 
are.  Our  credit  in  Afghanistan  has  been  somewhat  low  ever 
since  the  unfortunate  mission  headed  by  Sir  Louis  Dane,  and 
the  recent  visit  of  the  Amir  to  India  with  its  accompanying 
extravagant  admission  of  his  importance,^  is  another  of  the  things 
which  are  bewildering  and  disheartening  both  the  Pathans  and 
our  Hindu  troops. 

In  Persia,  beyond  the  loss  of  prestige,  the  immediate  price 
we  have  to  pay  for  this  convention  chiefly  consists  in  the  closing 
of  the  trade  routes.  As  Colonel  Yate  has  pointed  out,  one  leads 
from  Bagdad  to  Teheran,  of  which  every  mile  on  Persian  terri¬ 
tory  is  now  handed  over  to  our  Muscovite  friends.  The  second 
leads  from  the  Karun  to  Isfahan,  and  the  third  from  Bushire 
through  Shiraz  to  the  same  Russianised  terminus.  In  the  agree¬ 
ment  it  is  said  with  some  irony  that  only  those  parts  of  Persia 
which  adjoin  the  Russian  frontier  are  affected  by  it.  Had  a  line 
been  drawn  across  Persia  through  Kurmanshah  direct  to  the 
Zulfikar  Pass,  there  might  have  been  some  justification  for  this 
preamble.  As  it  is,  the  extension  of  the  Russan  frontier  to  the 
south  has  been  dexterously  concluded  to  rob  us  of  every  right 
of  commerce  and  trade  in  the  third  and  fourth  great  cities  of 
Persia,  Isfahan  and  Yezd.  The  first  and  second  are,  of  course, 
also  in  Russian  hands. 

These,  then,  are  the  plain  results  of  this  unfortunate  Con¬ 
vention.  It  has  long  been  a  saying  that  if  we  ever  lose  India 
it  will  be  lost  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  From 
to-day  that  much-abused  institution  may  at  least  rejoin  that  our 
authority  in  India  is  less  likely  to  be  imperilled  by  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  private  Members  of  Parliament,  than  by  the  gross 
ignorance  of  chiefs  and  clerks  alike  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

There  is  one  final  test  in  all  this  matter.  The  alleged  purpose 
of  this  unhappy  agreement  is  to  safeguard  our  Indian  frontiers. 
If  it  is  likely  to  achieve  this  end,  the  annual  expenditure  upon 
the  military  preparations  of  India  may  be  cut  down  at  once  by 
33  per  cent.  If  there  is  a  reduction  of  the  next  Indian  army 
estimate  by  even  three  million  pounds,  it  will  indicate — if  only 
in  a  modified  form — the  satisfaction  of  Lord  Kitchener  with  the 
new  concessions.  We  shall  w'atch  with  interest  for  this  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  opinion  of  the  man  on  the  spot  whose  successors  will 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  results  of  the  Convention. 

Perceval  Landon. 

(1)  By  some  curious  accident  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  was  ordered  to  be 
received  in  India  with  ten  more  guns  than  would  be  conceded  to  the  German 
Emperor  were  he  to  make  a  visit  to  that  country. 
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The  Question  of  Persia. 

The  conclusion  of  an  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  in  respect  of  the  Middle  East  puts  an  end  to  negotia¬ 
tions  the  course  of  which  has  extended  over  the  past  two  years. 

Yet  although  from  time  to  time  a  variety  of  reports  on  the 
nature  of  the  proposals  under  discussion  has  appeared,  nothing 
of  material  value  has  been  permitted  to  escape.  It  is,  perhaps, 
a  pity  that  the  convenient  method  of  testing  political  negotia¬ 
tions  by  the  release  of  a  ballon  d’essai  has  been  ignored,  since 
examination  of  the  new  instrument  does  not  reveal  grounds  for 
any  excess  of  confidence  in  its  ultimate  utility.  Depending  in 
an  unusual  degree  on  the  mistaken  view  that  Russian  interests 
in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet  are  equal  with  our  own,  a 
hint  dropped  in  time  might  have  brought  the  necessary  correction, 
and  so  have  saved  a  general  sacrifice  of  our  interests  in  these 
regions. 

The  main  value  of  the  new  Convention  lies  for  us  in  the 
testimony  it  offers  to  the  good  feeling  towards  this  country 
that  is  now  animating  the  Russian  Government.  The  interests 
of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  the  Middle  East,  however,  are  1 
not  regulated  by  temperamental  considerations.  They  are  vested 
interests,  with  roots  firmly  embedded  in  the  various  political, 
commercial,  and  strategic  matters  appertaining  to  the  area. 
Rising  from  permanent  foundations,  and  influenced  by 
an  association  with  the  region  that  is  neither  w’holly  localised 
nor  entirely  Asiatic,  the  safe  custody  of  such  rights  should  not 
be  liable  to  inconsequent  surrender.  In  many  ways  the  respec¬ 
tive  interests  of  the  two  races  in  the  Middle  East  are  an  inherited 
possession,  nothing  else  than  a  property  to  which  Government 
stands  as  sponsor  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

Although  the  character  of  British  interests  in  Persia  has  under¬ 
gone  some  alteration  since  the  days  when  Lord  Salisbury  advo¬ 
cated  the  establishment  of  spheres  of  influence,  nothing  has 
occurred  to  alter  the  fundamental  fact  that  wherever  the  British 
sphere  be,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  undivided  control  over 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Upon  no  other  condition  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  maintain  unimpaired  the  structure  of  our  commercial  and 
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political  empire  in  the  Middle  East.  Many  generations  of  costly 
effort  have  given  us  a  right  to  international  acquiescence  in 
our  position  on  the  Gulf,  and  it  will  not  be  forgotten  how  Lord 
Curzon  himself  viewed  the  possibility  of  bartering  away  British 
rights  in  Persian  waters.  Unhappily,  while  the  predominating 
character  of  British  interests  in  the  Middle  East  has  received 
unequivocal  recognition  in  speech,  the  translation  of  words  into 
deeds  has  not  kept  pace.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  not  aston¬ 
ishing  to  find  that  the  area  allotted  to  Kussia  under  the  new 
Convention  is  greater  than  she  had  any  right  to  expect,  while 
Great  Britain  is  awarded  but  a  corner  of  the  zone  to  which,  in 
justification  of  her  policy,  she  could  legitimately  lay  claim.  In 
spite  of  the  enthusiastic  reception,  then,  which  has  greeted  the 
publication  of  the  treaty  in  this  country,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
it  will  operate  disastrously  upon  British  interests  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Divided  into  three  sections,  and  specifically  excluding  the 
Persian  Gulf  from  its  scope,  the  terms  of  the  articles  that 
refer  to  Persia  are  as  follows  :  — 


Great  Britain  engages  not  to  seek  for  herself,  and  not  to  support  in  favour 
of  British  subjects,  or  in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  third  Powers,  any  Con¬ 
cessions  of  a  political  or  commercial  nature — such  as  Concessions  for  railways, 
banks,  telegraphs,  roads,  transport,  insurance,  etc. — beyond  a  line  starting 
from  Kasr-i-Shirin,  passing  through  Isfahan,  Yezd,  Kakhk,  and  ending  at  a 
point  on  the  Persian  frontier  at  the  intersection  of  the  Russian  and  Afghan 
frontiers,  and  not  to  oppose,  directly  or  indirectly,  demands  for  similar  Con¬ 
cessions  in  this  region  which  are  supported  by  the  Russian  Government. 
It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  places  are  included  in  the  region 
in  which  Great  Britain  engages  not  to  seek  the  Concessions  referred  to. 


Russia,  on  her  part,  engages  not  to  seek  for  herself  and  not  to  support, 
in  favour  of  Russian  subjects,  or  in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  third  Pow'ers, 
any  Concessions  of  a  political  or  commercial  nature — such  as  Concessions  for 
railways,  banks,  telegraphs,  roads,  transport,  insurance,  &c. — beyond  a  line 
going  from  the  Afghan  frontier  by  way  of  Gazik,  Birjand,  Kerman,  and 
ending  at  Bunder  Abbas,  and  not  to  oppose,  directly  or  indirectly,  demands 
for  similar  Concessions  in  this  region  w'hich  are  supported  by  the  British 
Government.  It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  places  are  included 
in  the  region  in  which  Russia  engages  not  to  seek  the  Concessions  referred 
to. 


Russia,  on  her  part,  engages  not  to  oppose,  without  previous  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Great  Britain,  the  grant  of  any  Concessions  whatever  to  British 
subjects  in  the  regions  of  Persia  situated  betw'een  the  lines  mentioned  in 
Articles  I.  and  II. 
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Great  Britain  undertakes  a  similar  engagement  as  regards  the  grant  of  1 
Concessions  to  Russian  subjects  in  the  same  regions  of  Persia.  1 

All  Concessions  existing  at  present  in  the  region  indicated  in  Articles  I,  1 
and  II.  are  maintained.  I 

I 

It  is  understood  that  the  revenues  of  all  the  Persian  customs,  with  the  1 
exception  of  those  of  Farsistan  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  revenues  guarantee- 
ing  the  amortisation  and  the  interest  of  the  loans  concluded  by  the  " 
Government  of  the  Shah  with  the  “  Banque  d’Escompte  et  des  Prets  de 
Perse  ”  up  to  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  arrangement,  ahgH 
be  devoted  to  the  same  purpose  as  in  the  past. 

It  is  equally  understood  that  the  revenues  of  the  Persian  customs  of 
Farsistan  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  well  as  those  of  the  fisheries  on  the  i 

Persian  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  those  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs  shall  ■ 

be  devoted,  as  in  the  past,  to  the  service  of  the  loans  concluded  by  the  j 

Government  of  the  Shah  with  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  up  to  the  date  I 

of  the  signature  of  the  present  arrangement.  • 

V. 

In  the  event  of  irregularities  occurring  in  the  amortisation  or  the  payment 
of  the  interest  of  the  Persian  loans  concluded  with  the  “  Banque  d’Escompte 
et  des  Prets  de  Perse  ”  and  with  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  up  to  the 
date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  arrangement,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
necessity  arising  for  Russia  to  establish  control  over  the  sources  of  revenue 
guaranteeing  the  regular  service  of  the  loans  concluded  with  the  first-named  j 
bank,  and  situated  in  the  region  mentioned  in  Article  II.  of  the  present 
arrangejnent,  or  for  Great  Britain  to  establish  control  over  the  sources  of 
revenue  guaranteeing  the  regular  service  of  the  loans  concluded  with  the 
second-named  bank,  and  situated  in  the  region  mentioned  in  Article  I. 
of  the  present  arrangement,  the  British  and  Russian  Governments  under¬ 
take  to  enter  beforehand  into  a  friendly  exchange  of  ideas  with  a  view  to 
determine,  in  agreement  with  each  other,  the  measures  of  control  in 
question  and  to  avoid  all  interference  which  would  not  be  in  conformity  with  j 
the  principles  governing  the  present  arrangement. 

While  the  strategic  importance  of  Seistan  is  established  by 
the  recognition  of  the  areas  within  the  limits  of  the  Gazik- 
Kerman-Bunder  Abbas  line  as  a  British  sphere  of  influence,  it  |j 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  hitherto  this  zone  has  been  regarded 
by  the  Indian  military  authorities  as  valuable  because  it  repre¬ 
sented  merely  the  irreducible  minimum  necessary  to  the  defence 
of  India.  As  a  commercial  field  it  possesses  no  material  attrac¬ 
tion,  save  by  the  position  of  Bunder  Abbas  at  the  base  of  ! 
the  caravan  routes  to  Seistan,  central  and  south-eastern  j 

Persia.  Moreover,  expert  opinion  was  directed  to  this  f 
same  zone  at  a  time  when  Great  Britain  exercised  a 
commercial  monopoly  over  the  Gulf  as  well  as  southern  Persia, 
and  our  markets  had  not  been  circumscribed  either  by  Eussian  or 
German  intrigue,  and  there  was  no  necessity  to  look  forward 
to  a  troubled  future  nor  to  define  seriously  the  limits  of  an 
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extra-strategic  zone  in  south-eastern  Persia,  These  qualities, 
however,  no  longer  distinguish  our  position  in  Persia,  and  our 
influence  with  the  semi-independent  tribes  of  southern  Persia 
has  diminished  with  the  increasing  power  of  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment,  while  our  mercantile  pre-eminence  has  been  challenged 
by  many  of  the  Powers.  Such  changes  in  our  position  certainly 
made  desirable  the  definition  of  our  rights,  but  in  a  way  that 
should  have  upheld  incontestably  both  political  and  commercial 
supremacy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  in  southern  Persia. 

The  award  of  an  unnecessarily  generous  zone  to  Eussia  and 
the  restriction  of  our  special  interests  to  an  area  that  is  largely 
arid  and  commercially  uninviting,  is  not  calculated  to  secure 
British  prestige  either  along  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  or  in  the 
southern  hinterland.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  even  in  keeping 
with  the  policy,  urged  by  Lord  Curzon  and  happily  adopted  by 
the  Government  of  India,  of  winning  back  our  influence  by 
making  a  more  numerous  distribution  of  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  representatives  in  and  about  the  Gulf.  By  these  means, 
in  the  last  four  years  the  improvement  in  our  political  prestige 
has  been  as  marked  as  the  original  decline  vras  rapid.  A  policy 
in  consonance  with  this  new  note  should  have  been  favoured, 
when  our  sphere  of  influence  would  have  lain  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Seistan  in  the  east  to  the  valley  of  the  Karun  River 
in  the  west,  and  passing  to  the  north  of  Yezd  and  Isfahan. 

If  such  a  line  clashes  with  that  which  now  becomes  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Russian  sphere  at  least  it  would  have 
covered  the  area  in  which  British  interests  are  most  prominent. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Isfahan  and  Yezd  are  included  within 
the  Russian  sphere,  Eussia  has  no  commercial  connection  with 
Yezd  whatever,  while  at  Isfahan  her  trade  is  so  notably  deficient 
that  the  place  is  the  terminus  of  the  Lynch  road  belonging  to 
British  interests  and  supported  by  British  capital.  It  is  true 
that  a  year  or  two  ago  a  Russian  Consul-General  was  established 
at  Ahwaz  on  the  Karun,  and  that  a  similar  official  has  long  been 
stationed  at  Isfahan,  but  these  officers  were  brought  to  the  place 
in  order  to  minimise  the  political  prestige  that  attached  to  our 
own  representatives.  At  Isfahan,  Yezd,  Ahwaz,  Kermanshah, 
Basra,  Mohamera,  our  trade  is  of  such  importance  that  fully- 
fledged  consuls  have  long  held  the  posts.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
only  with  Persian  trade  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  that  our  com¬ 
mercial  activities  are  concerned,  for  British  interests  of  an  im¬ 
portant  character  centre  around  the  Karun  River.  At  least  two 
millions  sterling  of  British  capital  have  been  invested  in  the 
products  of  this  region  alone,  and  so  essentially  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  sphere  has  south-western  Persia  been  con- 
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sidered  that  it  is  not  long  since  the  Lynch  interests  projected 
another  road,  the  alignment  of  which  now  appears  to  penetrate 
for  some  considerable  distance  into  the  territory  that  has  passed 
so  irrevocably  to  Kussia.  It  is  impossible  in  the  short  space 
here  available  to  deal  fully  with  the  intensely  valuable  con¬ 
nection  that  British  trade  has  preserved  with  south-western 
Persia ;  yet,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  still  the  most  important 
commercial  section  of  the  kingdom,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  record  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  practical  withdrawal 
of  official  protection  that  the  treaty  discloses  from  interests  that 
have  been  so  long  established. 

Passing  from  the  areas  that  have  been  abandoned,  the  no- 
man’s-land  of  the  treaty,  to  those  with  which  the  agreement 
is  identified,  one  is  constrained  to  regard  with  astonishment  the 
relegation  to  Kussia  of  so  large  a  territory.  Surely  it  cannot 
be  imagined  that  Russian  trade  penetrates  so  far  as  the  limits 
of  the  southern  boundary  would  suggest?  At  the  same  time, 
too,  is  it  supposed  that  our  commercial  interests  in  Persia  are 
confined  within  the  line  drawn  from  Bunder  Abbas  to  Gazik? 
If  either  or  both  of  these  questions  be  answered  in  the  affirmative 
there  is  something  very  radically  wrong  with  the  permanent 
advisers  to  the  Foreign  Office,  since  British  trade  predominates 
in  Isfahan  and  Yezd,  of  the  Russian  area,  no  less  than  at  Birjand, 
Kerman,  and  Bunder  Abbas,  of  the  British  sphere.  Moreover, 
British  trade  relies  on  no  financial  bounty,  and  enjoys  little 
official  assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  Russian  trade  wfith  Persia 
is  not  only  bounty-fed,  but  receives  the  official  protection  of  the 
Belgian  Customs,  as  well  as  being  able  to  command  the  fullest 
attention  from  Russian  official  representatives.  The  extent  and 
volume  of  Russian  trade,  therefore,  is  governed  by  unusually 
artificial  conditions  which,  if  withdrawn,  would  bring  about  its 
very  speedy  collapse. 

Presumably  it  is  contended  that  as  Russia  has  made  so  much 
display  of  her  position  in  northern  Persia,  she  should  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  economic  advantages,  in  spite 
of  their  artificial  character,  and  in  defiance  of  the  fact  that  such 
trade  as  exists  has  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  British  mer¬ 
chants.  Yet  comparison  of  the  trade  returns  of  the  two  countries 
with  Persia  shows  the  volume  of  British  trade  to  be  greater  and 
less  subject  to  fluctuation  as  a  whole  than  the  volume  of  Russian 
trade.  Moreover,  since  the  late  war  in  Manchuria  and  the 
economic  havoc  brought  upon  Russian  interests  in  the  Middle  East 
by  industrial  disturbances  in  European  Russia  ,  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
vival  of  British  enterprise  in  Persia,  which,  although  it  may  not 
yet  have  affected  the  immediate  areas  of  northern  Persia,  has  made 
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its  presence  noticeable  throughout  the  Seistan  district,  as  well  as 
at  Birjand.  Granted  continuation  of  the  conditions  existing  prior 
to  the  signing  of  the  recent  Convention  and  reasonable  assist¬ 
ance  from  India,  there  is  little  doubt  that  our  interests  would 
have  regained  a  cohsiderable  part  of  their  former  position. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  both  the  commercial  and 
political  aspects  of  Persia,  the  revelation  of  this  new  spirit  has 
been  the  sole  compensation  which  the  retrospective  study  of 
British  enterprise  in  the  country  produces.  Emanating  from 
Seistan,  and  largely  depending  upon  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
Quetta-Nasratabad  route,  but  deriving  advantage  from  the  dis¬ 
turbed  conditions  of  Eussian  Central  Asia,  the  revival  was  only 
in  its  earliest  stage.  It  is  therefore  deplorable  that  just  as  the 
commercial  forces  of  the  Empire  were  gathering  for  a  new 
campaign  in  northern  Persia,  the  particular  area  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  scope  of  contemplated  operations.  Inquiry  would 
naturally  have  elicited  these  details,  but  if  the  seal  has  been 
put  against  our  peaceful  penetration  of  these  markets,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  crying  necessities  of  the  area  officially  allotted 
to  us  will  be  relieved.  Although  incapable  of  great  develop¬ 
ment  and  presumably  valuable  to  the  Government  of  India  on 
account  of  their  desert  character,  the  provinces  of  Kohistan  and 
Kerman  could  be  made  in  parts  both  productive  and  profitable. 
The  construction  of  a  system  of  permanent  communications 
between  Bunder  Abbas  and  Kerman,  which  in  due  course  might 
be  extended  to  Birjand,  is  of  the  first  importance.  A  good  align¬ 
ment  for  the  first  half  of  such  a  road  already  exists.  It  should 
pass  Minab,  Manujan,  Began,  and  Bam  in  proceeding  to  Kerman, 
thus  meeting  with  no  engineering  difficulties,  and  turning  the 
Jabal-Bariz  Mountains.  The  value  of  trade  betw'een  Bunder 
.\bbas  and  Kerman  in  existing  circumstances  is  some  twenty 
laks,  while  caravans  in  transit  occupy  from  twenty-five  days  to 
three  months,  a  period  which  would  be  materially  reduced  if  a 
proper  cart-road  were  made.  It  is,  too,  perhaps  advisable  to 
consider  the  advantage  of  equipping  this  region  with  a  light 
railway. 

Although  Bunder  Abbas  has  been  chosen  as  the  westerly  limit 
of  the  strategic  area,  and  the  place  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
key  to  the  Gulf,  it  is  strategically  valueless  unless  the  concession 
includes  the  islands  of  Kishm,  Henjam,  and  Larak,  which  would 
not  appear  to  be  the  case.  Although  Great  Britain  possesses  a 
claim  to  territory  at  Basidu  on  Kishm  Island — a  relic  of  the 
days  when  Kishm  Island  served  as  a  naval  station  for  the 
Persian  expedition — and  at  Henjam,  where  a  British  telegraph 
station  has  been  established,  the  new  treaty  does  not  convey 
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any  recognition  of  these  important  interests,  the  careful  conser¬ 
vation  of  which  is  vital,  if  we  propose  to  make  Bunder  Abbas 
the  pivot  of  our  policy  in  Persian  waters.  Perhaps,  too,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  our  commercial,  as  well  as  political, 
purposes  if  the  limits  of  the  zone  had  extended  to  Linga,  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  south-west,  when  no  questions  would 
have  arisen.  As  strategic  principHes  do  underlie,  if  they  do 
not  solely  control,  the  treaty,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making 
clear  the  special  nature  of  our  claim  to  these  commanding  points. 
Without  them  assuredly  we  cannot  protect  our  interests  in 
Persian  w'aters,  nor  insure  against  the  rise  of  a  stronger  Power 
than  ourselves  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  recognition  of  a  Kussian  and  British  sphere  of  influence 
in  Persia  does  not  by  any  means  dismiss  the  question  of  the 
Middle  East,  for  now  the  part  which  Germany  will  play  in 
the  immediate  future  has  to  be  considered.  During  the  last 
few  years  German  influence  has  become  firmly  established  in 
the  Nearer  East,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  fifteen  months 
that  she  has  manifested  an  interest  in  Persia.  Since  June  of 
last  year  a  regular  monthly  service  of  steamers  belonging  to 
the  Hamburg- Amerika  line  has  plied  to  Basra,  while  German 
agents  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  promote  a 
German  scheme  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Karun  Valley.  Simi¬ 
larly,  there  is  talk  of  a  Baghdad-Teheran  railway,  and  only  lately 
the  German  Orient  Bank  has  established  itself  at  the  Persian 
capital ,  committed  to  the  policy  of  assisting  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country  wherever  possible.  An  extension  of  powers 
has  already  been  demanded,  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  in 
a  little  time  branches  will  be  established  throughout  the  kingdom, 
so  that  by  the  time  that  the  Baghdad  Kailway  is  completed 
German  interests  in  Persia  will  rest  upon  sound  financial  and 
commercial  foundations.  Germany,  of  course,  will  not  object 
to  the  terms  of  the  new  Convention,  since  much  of  the  country 
with  which  she  has  hitherto  been  identified  falls  within  the 
Russian  sphere,  and  it  is  through  the  Russian  Government  that 
German  commercial  agents  and  political  representatives  will 
work.  In  point  of  fact  the  treaty  does  Germany  a  very  good 
turn,  and  in  place  of  the  dual  arrangement  now  existing,  we 
may  look  forward,  by  the  time  that  the  Baghdad  Railway  is 
completed,  to  some  tripartite  division  under  which  Germany 
will  secure  the  south-western  areas  of  Persia,  now  apparently 
excluded  from  the  agreement. 

Although  Lord  Salisbury  was  the  originator  of  the  principle 
of  reciprocal  spheres  of  influence  in  regard  to  Persia,  he  never 
contemplated  the  sacrifice  of  potential  British  interests  nor  the 
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surrender  to  Eussia  of  so  vast  an  area.  It  would  have  been 
more  prudent  for  Sir  Edward  Grey  either  to  have  improved 
upon  or  to  have  followed  the  lines  which  his  predecessor  had 
laid  down  in  preference  to  working  upon  a  new  model.  As  it 
happens,  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  previous  agreement  of 
similar  importance  has  ignored  so  expressly  commercial,  financial, 
and  even  political  requirements,  since  not  only  is  all  reference 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  expressly  banned  by  a  personal  declaration 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  but  the  zone  allotted  to  Great  Britain  is 
hopelessly  inadequate,  and  based  upon  a  division  of  interests  and 
the  maintenance  of  principles  that  no  longer  bear  any  relation 
to  the  existing  situation. 

Hitherto,  against  the  closing  of  Russia’s  Central  Asian  markets 
and  those  of  northern  Persia  by  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  framed 
on  rigid  protectionist  principles  and  a  system  of  rebates,  we  have 
been  able  to  place  an  unchallenged  commercial  supremacy  in 
southern  Persia.  It  has  not  been  smooth  sailing,  latterly  at  all 
events,  since  Germany  certainly  incited  the  Turkish  officials  to 
harass  the  Sheik  of  Mohamera.  Trade,  however,  prospered  under 
the  knowledge  that  it  was  being  conducted  in  a  region  where, 
through  political  advantages,  competition  was  not  to  be  feared  and 
a  few  years  ago  prospects  were  not  overshadowed.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  until  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  proved  incapable 
of  formulating  a  definite  policy  in  respect  of  the  Baghdad 
Kailway  that  Germany  made  her  first  efforts  to  tap  the 
resources  of  the  Gulf.  In  1895  Germany  possessed  no 
trade  whatever  with  Persian  ports.  There  were  no  exports ; 
there  were  no  imports;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Bushire  amounted  to  the  value 
of  £679,723.  Since  then  the  Baghdad  Railway  has  descended 
to  terra  firma  from  the  clouds  of  political  discussion  which  once 
surrounded  it,  and  although  as  a  practical  undertaking  it  is 
far  from  completed,  the  necessity  for  creating  contingent  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  at  once  stirred  Germany  to  unwonted 
activity.  Destitute  of  any  commercial  connection  with  the 
■Gulf  in  1895,  by  1904  her  trade  at  Bushire  alone  was 
returned  at  £40,141,  while  British  exports  under  increasing  com¬ 
petition  had  dropped  to  £389,323,  which  was  still  further  reduced 
m  the  following  year,  when  they  appeared  as  £322,167.  Con¬ 
tinuing  such  a  successful  policy  of  peaceful  penetration ,  it  is  hardly 
a  year  ago  that  the  German  Government  induced  the  Hamburg- 
Amerika  Steamship  Company  to  inaugurate  to  Gulf  ports  the 
service  that  is  destined  to  have  such  a  prejudicial  effect  upon 
British  interests. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  German  enterprise  is  based  on 
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any  fictitious  foundation  or  is  likely  to  suffer  from  the  results 
of  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  field.  A  careful  study  of  the 
region  by  very  clever  commercial  agents  already  has  been  made 
and  the  German  merchant  now  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  highly 
technical  familiarity  with  the  requirements  of  the  markets.  This 
reconnaissance  of  southern  Persia  w  as  carried  out  before  the 
advent  of  a  subsidised  line  of  German  steamers  to  the  Gulf  ports 
offered  facilities  to  the  manufacturers  of  France,  Austria,  and 
Belgium.  Hitherto  foreign  trade  has  suffered  from  the  draw¬ 
backs  attendant  on  trans-shipment  at  B<5mbay  and  Karachi.  These 
difficulties  now  disappear,  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  before  many  years  have  elapsed  our  commercial 
supremacy  in  the  Middle  East  no  longer  will  be  able  to  prevail 
against  the  flood  of  Continental  articles  carried  to  Persia  by 
German  steamers  or  over  the  metals  of  the  German  railway. 

The  question,  therefore,  may  well  be  asked  whether  the 
Government  has  acted  wisely  in  withdrawing  the  markets  of 
south-western  Persia  from  our  preferential  zone.  If  the  safety 
of  India  needed  the  provision  of  a  special  strategic  area,  surely 
the  menace  of  increasing  competition  made  the  adoption  of 
somewhat  similar  precautions  in  the  interests  of  our  trade  no 
less  desirable!  In  answer  to  this  question,  then,  it  cannot  be 
too  widely  known  that  by  the  terms  of  the  present  agreement 
we  have  made  the  most  conspicuous  surrender  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  has  ever  inflicted  upon  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  country.  Never  has  there  been 
more  striking  need  for  a  firm  attitude  in  regard  to  British  affairs 
in  the  Middle  East  than  at  the  present  moment.  For  years  past 
their  conduct  Taas  been  distinguished  by  ignorance  and  pusil¬ 
lanimity,  w^hether  the  scene  has  been  in  Persia,  Tibet,  or  Afghan¬ 
istan,  and  irrespective  of  Government.  It  is  quite  well  under¬ 
stood  in  Central  Asia  that  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  registered 
a  conspicuous  victory  over  the  Imperial  Government  and 
the  Viceroy  of  India  when  he  compelled  the  Dane  Mission 
to  adopt  terms  which  he  himself  put  forward.  No  less  lament¬ 
able  was  the  exhibition  of  indecision  upon  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Government  which  brought  about  the  recall  of  the  Younghusband 
Mission.  Although  it  may  be  disputed  by  those  whose  practice 
it  is  to  argue  or  to  criticise  without  personal  knowledge  of  the 
effect  of  events  upon  local  environment,  it  is  emphatically  an 
indisputable  fact  that  British  prestige  in  Mid-Asia  has  been 
shaken  to  its  foundations  by  this  unnecessary  acquiescence.  If 
such  were  the  result  then,  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  the 
present  occasion  the  effect  will  be  as  bad,  since  for  several 
generations  past  we  have  proclaimed  our  policy  towards 
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southern  Persia  to  be  identified  with  the  principle  of  commercial 
as  well  as  political  paramountcy.  Yet  that  principle  is  now  to 
be  surrendered  amid  conditions  which  should  make  Great  Britain 
more  than  ever  jealous  of  her  prestige,  while  their  existence  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  any  future  restoration  of  our  traditional 
prerogatives. 

To  those  who  know  their  Middle  East  this  new  treaty  must 
indeed  seem  to  place  the  interests  of  the  Empire  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways,  but  if  the  future  holds  in  its  lap  any  surprise  for 
the  people  of  the  Empire,  it  is  one  which  will  be  concerned  with 
the  sorrowful  revelation  that  at  this  moment  we  are  not  so 
powerful  as  we  seem.  Every  ounce  of  prestige,  every  yard  of 
area  at  present  subject  to  our  commercial  domination  is  of  use, 
if  not  of  vital  importance.  -We  are  no  longer  moving  with  the 
times  in  Asia,  and  we  are  no  longer  the  dominating  factor  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  policy  of  needless  sacrifice,  of  foolish  bene¬ 
volence,  and  unwise,  unreasoning  abasement  is  not  suited  to 
our  needs,  and  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  cling  stupidly  to  the 
shibboleth  of  meaningless  commercial  traditions.  British  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Middle  East  are  confronted  no  less  with  the  patience 
of  the  Eussian  than  with  the  laborious  encroachment  of  the 
German.  If  we  wish  to  raise  our  heads  a  generation  hence  over 
.\3iatic  dominions  that  are  to  correspond  with  those  that  we 
hold  to-day,  we  must  be  insensible  to  sentiment  and  at  once  prac¬ 
tical  and  domineering.  Free  trade  applied  to  the  Middle  East 
is  a  sham,  a  snare,  and  a  delusion,  and  no  Government,  if 
Government  owes  a  duty  to  posterity,  should  envelop  its  position 
with  such  dangerous  heresies. 

Angus  Hamilton. 


A  COLLEGE  HEAD  ON  UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

The  article  by  the  Rector  of  Exeter  on  some  “  Problems  of 
University  Reform  ”  in  the  October  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  deserves  the  closest  study  by  all  who  desire  to  see  Oxford 
do  her  duty  to  the  nation  as  a  home  of  serious  study.  If,  as  a 
junior  member  of  the  teaching  staff,  I  venture  to  comment  on  it 
in  these  columns,  it  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  but  rather  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  its  admissions  and 
suggestions.  University  Reform  is  no  longer  a  subject  for 
academic  debate.  It  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  questions  of 
national  policy.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Bishop 
of  Birmingham’s  question  as  to  a  Royal  Commission,  with  the 
speeches  of  Lord  Crewe  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  show  that  its 
importance  is  recognised  in  the  highest  quarters.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Commission  is  indeed  deferred  for  a  time ;  but  it  is  in 
order  to  enable  the  University  to  formulate  its  own  requirements. 
Much  can  be  done,  as  the  Rector  says,  “  by  internal  agreement 
among  those  who  have  practical  knowledge  of  the  situation.” 
It  is  time  to  discuss  matters  in  a  practical  spirit,  to  emphasise 
those  reforms  on  which  there  is  fairly  general  agreement,  and, 
above  all,  to  take  the  public  into  our  confidence  on  those  more 
difficult  questions  on  which  agreement  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

I. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Rector’s  article  is 
his  admission  of  the  need  of  any  University  policy  at  all.  There 
are  still  College  authorities  in  Oxford  who  habitually  think,  and 
sometimes  unwarily  write,  of  the  University  as  a  merely 
“abstract  ’’  body.  If  they  have  a  policy  it  is  a  policy  for  their 
own  College,  not  for  the  University  as  a  whole,  or  for  their  om 
College  first  and  the  other  Colleges  and  the  University  nowhere. 
The  Rector  of  Exeter  is  a  Head  of  a  House  who  takes  the 
University,  not  the  College,  point  of  view.  If  all  Heads  and 
members  of  Colleges  shared  his  opinions,  the  chief  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  University  Reformers  would  be  removed.  College 
interests,  College  rivalries.  College  prejudices  would  yield  before 
the  necessities  of  University  policy,  and  we  should  watch  the 
gradual  emergence  of  a  “United  States  of  Oxford,’’  based  on 
a  “real  federation  of  the  Colleges,’’  inspired  by  a  policy  of 
common  loyalty  to  the  University  and  common  responsibility  to 
the  nation. 
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Secondly,  the  Eector  is  in  strict  agreement  with  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham’s  desire  to  make  Oxford  a  home  of  serious  study 
by  the  exclusion  of  idlers.  He  knows  that  out  of  the  800  freshmen 
who  come  into  residence  every  year,  there  is  always  a  considerable 
proportion  who  come  up  “  to  have  a  good  time.”  He  knows  what 
Oxford  stands  for  in  a  great  many  English  homes ;  and  he  does 
not  regard  it  as  ‘  ‘  intellectual  Pharisaism  ’  ’  to  legislate  against 
idleness.  He  wishes  “  to  relieve  the  Colleges  from  these  ill- 
trained  students  who  at  present  embarrass  and  lower  their  teach¬ 
ing.”  ‘‘It  is  the  business  of  the  authorities,”  he  says,  “to 
remove  the  hardened  offender,  who  no  doubt  at  present  often 
receives  more  considerate  treatment  than  he  deserves.  Dis¬ 
ciplinary  strictness  is  at  least  as  important  as  educational  reform.” 

The  Pass  Tutor  and  the  Pass  Coach  will  no  doubt  realise  the 
significance  of  these  words.  But  for  the  benefit  of  the  outsider, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  add  a  few  figures  in  corroboration  of  the 
Rector’s  argument.  The  standard  of  industry  and  ability 
required  to  ‘  ‘  satisfy  the  examiners  ”  in  an  Oxford  Pass  examina¬ 
tion  is  not  a  high  one,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it  is 
somewhat  rigorously  maintained.  But,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  so  low 
that  some  Colleges  refuse  to  admit  candidates  for  the  Pass  degree 
at  all ;  and  to  fail  in  a  Pass  examination  is  a  sure  index  either  of 
idleness  or  incapacity.  Yet  in  the  years  1901-1906,  one  out  of  every 
seven  candidates  for  Pass  Moderations  and  the  Law  Preliminary 
examination  (the  intermediate  examinations  for  students  of 
history  and  classics)  failed  two  or  more  times,  and  one  out  of 
every  eight  in  the  Final  Pass  Schools.  These  figures  mean  one  of 
two  things — or  both  of  two  things.  Either  the  University 
examinations  as  at  present  constituted  are  no  test  of  ability  and 
need,  as  the  Rector  says  of  one  of  them,  to  be  “  swept  away,”  or 
the  Colleges  need  to  be  “  called  to  account  for  the  poor  intellectual 
quality  of  many  of  those  whom  they  accept.”  In  either  case 
they  are  a  call  to  action.  All  reformers  would  admit  that  “  it 
is  a  reproach  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  they  admit  a  candi¬ 
date  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership  without  exacting  any 
guarantee  that  he  has  acquired  even  the  rudiments  of  education.” 
But  some  of  them  would  be  inclined  to  go  further,  and  argue 
that  the  University  should  prescribe  a  minimum  standard  of 
industry  by  removing  from  its  books  all  who  had  shown  them¬ 
selves  guilty  of  sustained  idleness  or  genuine  incapacity.  If  this 
obvious  principle  were  adopted  the  two-plough  test  used  above 
would  form  the  simplest  basis  for  legislation. 

Thirdly,  the  Rector  is  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
entrance  examination.  “The  Entrance  Examination  at  the 
Universities,”  he  says,  “cannot  be  treated  without  reference  to 
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the  secondary  schools  ”  ;  and  he  points  out  that  the  present 
entrance  examination  by  its  insistence  on  Greek  ‘  ‘  virtually  puts 
up  a  notice  ’  ’  that  candidates  from  ‘  ‘  large  numbers  of  secondary 
schools  ”  need  not  apply.  In  other  words,  the  secondary  schools 
he  has  in  mind  are  not  only,  or  mainly,  the  fashionable  public 
schools,  but  also  the  schools  in  which  the  promising  boys  of  our 
middle  and  poorer  class  population  are,  in  increasing  numbers, 
being  educated.  This  is  a  great  step  forward  from  the  day,  only 
two  years  ago,  when  the  Headmasters  of  Eton  and  Haileybury 
could  be  referred  to  by  a  clever  speaker  in  Congregation  as  “  repre¬ 
sentative  secondary  schoolmasters  ”  without  anyone  seeing  the 
joke.  The  Sector  proposes  “  a  sensible,  universal,  elastic  system 
of  school-leaving  examinations  ”  which  would  “  link  together  ”  the 
curriculum  of  the  University  and  the  Schools.  Here  again  his 
arguments  mark  an  advance  on  the  College  point  of  view.  For 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  link  together  the  University  and  the 
schools  without  taking  into  account  the  teaching  given  to  the 
most  advanced  boys — that  is,  the  boys  who  are  “  up  to  scholarship 
standard.”  But  such  boys  in  the  new  secondary  schools  have 
practically  no  chance  of  getting  scholarships.  Why?  Because 
scholarships  are  given  by  the  Colleges,  and  they  prefer  to  restrict 
the  majority  of  them  to  classical  subjects,  which  are  not  taught 
in  these  schools.  If  the  Eector  really  wants  to  link  together  the 
work  of  the  University  and  the  schools,  it  will  not  be  enough 
for  him  to  alter  Responsions ;  he  must  follow  the  example  of  the 
Joint  Board  of  the  four  Northern  Universities  and  bring  the 
scholarship  system  to  his  aid.  But  in  order  to  do  this  he  will  either 
have  to  convert  the  Colleges  to  his  own  University  point  of  view, 
or  fall  back  on  the  force  majeure  of  a  Royal  Commission.  The 
Chancellor  seems  likely  to  be  faced  with  the  very  same  difficulty. 
He  desires,  as  he  says  in  his  circular  to  members  of  the  University, 
to  make  Oxford  a  school  of  English  for  the  whole  Empire,  to  train 
teachers  and  students  in  English  literature.  Where  are  these 
teachers  to  come  from  ?  Last  year  seven  men  took  the  final  school 
of  English  Literature,  while  202  took  Honour  Moderations  (our 
equivalent  for  a  final  school  of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature). 
Whence  comes  this  enormous  discrepancy?  Because  Honour 
Moderations  is  on  the  high  road  of  the  classical  scholarship-holders, 
whereas  there  is  no  similar  avenue  to  the  school  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture.  Why  not?  Because  no  College  has  yet  seen  fit  to  give 
English  Literature  scholarships.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  the  Chancellor  will  give  up  his  cherished  scheme  or 
mould  the  scholarship  system  to  suit  his  desire. 

Fourthly,  the  Rector  is  in  favour  of  a  radical  change  in  the 
curriculum  for  passmen.  His  language,  usually  so  cautious  and 
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guarded,  becomes  decisive  and  almost  vehement  in  dealing  with 
this  subject.  “  Pass  Moderations,”  he  says,  ‘‘  does  nothing  more 
than  continue  the  work  a  schoolboy  has  been  doing  for  the  whole 
of  his  school  life.  The  work  required  in  it  is  mostly  cramhe 
repetita.  The  subjects  are  as  dull  to  the  teacher  as  to  the  taught. 
The  College  tutor  has  to  do  much  of  the  routine  work  of  a  fifth 
form  master  at  a  school.  The  present  examination  should  be 
swept  away,  and  a  new  programme,  appealing  to  faculties  and 
tastes  not  already  jaded  by  use  or  misuse,  should  be  substituted 
for  it.”  So  much  for  the  intermediate  classical  Pass  Examina¬ 
tion.  On  the  Final  Pass  Examination  he  is  less  definite ;  but  he 
appears  to  be  in  favour  of  overhauling  some  of  the  present  subjects 
and  regulations  and  substituting  a  new  pass  curriculum  on  lines 
of  his  own.  ‘‘The  right  course  for  Pass  students,”  he  says, 
“is  one  which  divides  their  attention  among  a  number  of  subjects 
without  carrying  the  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them  very  far. 
These  subjects  ought  to  represent  both  literature  and  science.” 
This  is  a  Delphic  utterance  which  leaves  scope  for  subsequent 
interpretation ;  but  the  wTiter’s  approval  of  the  new  Engineering 
scheme  a  few  lines  later  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  admitting  some  of  the  newer  scientific 
studies  (such  as  Political  Economy,  Agriculture,  or  Scientific 
Engineering)  to  the  position  of  Final  Pass  School  studies,  while 
his  reference  to  ‘‘  faculties  and  tastes  jaded  by  use  or  misuse  ”  may 
show  that  he  has  discovered  that  some  of  the  present  Final  Groups 
have  become  stale  and  hackneyed  and  lend  themselves  unduly  to 
cramming . 

But  if  these  are  the  Eector’s  views  (and  I  do  not  think  I 
am  misrepresenting  him)  it  is  really  astonishing  that  he 
should  lend  himself  to  the  thankless  task  of  defending  passmen  in 
general.  He  expresses  his  regret  that  the  authors  of  the  series  of 
letters  on  Oxford  and  the  Nation  in  The  Times  should  have 
“presented  a  dark  picture”  of  the  ‘‘typical  passman.” 
Their  colours,  he  says,  are  borrowed  from  Mark  Patti- 
son’s  invective  of  forty  years  ago,  in  the  dark  days 
when  ‘‘  pointed  statement  was  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  decay  of  that  great  function  of  the  University, 
the  promotion  of  learning  and  research.”  With  all  respect  to  the 
Rector,  pointed  statement  is  still  necessary ;  and  pointed  state¬ 
ment  is  sometimes  true.  The  Rector  was  an  undergraduate  some 
forty  years  ago ;  but  those  he  criticises  have  been  undergraduates 
more  recently,  some  of  them  very  recently.  It  is  at  least  con¬ 
ceivable  that  they  are  more  in  touch  with  the  ‘‘  typical  passman  ” 
than  he.  And  what  is  his  reason  for  declaring  their  statements 
to  be  exaggerated?  His  reason  is  that,  since  the  ’sixties, 
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“  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the  Pass  curriculum.” 
What  are  these  improvements?  Firstly,  that  considerable  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  the  requirements  of  Pass  Moderations, 
and,  secondly,  that  for  a  Pass  degree  candidates  have  to  satisfy  the 
examiners  in  three  subjects  instead  of  in  two.  Not  a  very  large 
harvest  of  change  in  forty  years — forty  years  during  which  the 
world  outside  has  moved  faster  than  ever  before !  And  the 
additions,  such  as  they  are,  have  been  made  to  an  examination 
which  the  Rector  says  on  the  very  next  page  he  would  like  to 
see  “swept  away”  because  it  conduces  to  idleness.  If  his  de¬ 
fenders  can  say  no  more  for  him  than  this,  the  “  typical 
passman  ”  stands  condemned  indeed. 

Fifthly,  the  Rector  is  in  favour  of  the  recognition  by  the 
University  of  professional  or  technical  studies — studies  concerned 
with  those  branches  of  science  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  the  tw’entieth-century  world.  Here  again  he  is  quite 
definite.  “It  is  hardly  possible  to  attach  too  much  importance 
to  the  connection  between  knowdedge  and  production.  They 
expand  together,  and  the  need  of  different  branches  of  knowledge 
for  successful  production  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  recognising 
them  as  University  studies.”  Here  is  no  more  of  the  old  outcry 
against  “  utilitarian  education,”  no  more  of  the  theory  which 
clings  to  certain  branches  of  study,  however  inefficiently  taught, 
just  because  they  have  no  market  value,  and  denounces  others  as 
common  and  unclean,  however  scientific  in  treatment,  because 
they  prepare  men  to  take  their  place  in  the  modern  world. 

The  Rector  is  evidently  prepared  to  admit  technical  studies,  or 
what  The  Times  writers  call  “  Higher  Faculty  ”  studies,  into 
the  University  course.  He  is  in  favour  of  introducing  the  theo¬ 
retical  and  experimental  (not  the  practical)  study  of  engineering, 
agriculture,  and  economics.  But  here,  again,  the  same  question 
faces  him  as  it  must  also  face  the  Chancellor.  How  is  he  going 
to  get  the  students?  What  is  the  use  of  providing  professors  and 
plant,  if  both  are  to  go  rusty  from  disuse?  What  is  the  use  oi 
printing  long  lists  of  new  facilities  and  courses  of  study,  if  suitable 
arrangements  are  not  made  to  enable  men  to  profit  by  them? 
Here  again  the  College  expenses  block  the  way — in  some  cases, 
perhaps.  College  prejudices.  We  are  told,  in  the  very  able  docu¬ 
ment  sent  out  by  the  Chancellor,  that  the  University  has  been 
provided  with  a  large  number  of  new  Professorships  and  Reader- 
ships  in  the  last  thirty  years.  So  far,  so  good  :  but  can  the 
University  provide  them  with  pupils?  How  many  men  taught  by 
them  has  Oxford  sent  out  into  the  world?  And  how  is  it  now 
to  attract  the  men  it  needs? 

Sixthly,  the  Rector  is  in  favour  of  introducing  an  element  of 
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scientific  or  “  research  ”  study  into  the  Honours  curriculum,  and 
thus  relieving  better  students  from  the  pressure  of  mechanical 
examinations.  “Breadth  of  cultivation,’’  he  says,  “will  be 
imparted  by  the  method  of  study.  That  method  when  applied 
to  literary  subjects  will  still  be  in  the  wddest  sense  scientific.’’ 
This  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Eector  recognises  the 
importance  of  seminar  or  class  work  in  addition  to  or  in  place 
of  the  writing  of  set  essays,  and  that  he  would  allow  written 
work,  composed  under  the  general  guidance  or  supervision  of  a 
University  teacher,  to  count  tow  ards  a  degree.  No  doubt  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  Professor  Firth’s  proposal  to  allow’  the 
option  of  a  thesis  in  the  History  School. 

Lastly,  the  Eector  is  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  new  move¬ 
ment  for  the  higher  education  of  working  men.  He  is  anxious 
to  identify  the  University  with  that  work  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  to  see  her  ‘  ‘  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  the  expense  of 
the  teaching.’’  He  also  recognises  the  still  more  important  duty 
laid  upon  the  University  in  this  connection  of  training  the 
teachers,  and  keeping  a  movement  which  is  and  must  be  jxilitical 
in  character  (in  the  higher  and  Aristotelian  sense  of  that  word) 
from  being  associated  with  the  platform  of  any  political  party. 
Oxford  must  speak  to  workpeople  in  accents  that  they  can  under¬ 
stand ;  but  she  cannot  and  will  not  “tune  her  pulpits”  to  the 
ears  of  her  audience. 

But  the  whole  of  this  subject,  which  opens  up  a  very  wide 
field  of  work  for  the  University  in  the  future,  will  shortly  be 
under  consideration  by  a  representative  Committee,  half  appointed 
by  the  Workers’  Educational  Association,  half  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  on  their  initiative ;  and  little  more  can  be  done  till 
its  report  appears. 


11. 

So  far  I  have  merely  tried  to  cross  the  t’s  and  dot  the  i’s  of  the 
Rector’s  argument ;  for  if  the  discussion  is  to  lead  to  something 
more  than  discussion,  if  anything  is  to  be  done,  it  is  important 
to  emphasise  points  of  agreement,  particularly  when  they  spring, 
as  in  this  case,  from  agreed  principles.  But  there  is  one  part  of 
the  Eector’s  argument  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  un¬ 
refuted — or  at  least  unexamined.  It  is  the  paragraph  in  w^hich 
he  deals  with  the  thorny  subject  of  College  management  and 
finance.  His  statement  on  this  subject  is  so  extraordinary  that 
it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  quoting  it  in  full.  The  Eector 
takes  exception  to  a  sentence  of  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham’s  to 
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the  effect  that,  if  the  Colleges  could  get  rid  of  the  idle  passman, 

“  there  would  be  room  for  the  employment  of  the  endowments” 
for  better  purposes.  “  This  will  be  understood  to  mean,”  says 
the  Rector,  ‘‘that  if  the  idle  passman  is  eliminated.  College  and 
University  endowments  will  be  set  free.” 

It  is  not  quite  certain,  by  the  way,  that  this  is  wholly  what 
the  Bishop  did  mean.  He  w'as  thinking,  surely,  not  only  of 
money  endowments,  but  of  the  far  more  precious  possessions  of 
the  Colleges  in  buildings,  gardens,  and  associations.  There  is 
only  room  for  a  limited  number  of  men  in  a  College ;  and  every 
idle  undergraduate  who  enjoys,  or  has  the  chance  of  enjoying, 
these  endow’ments  is  presumably  keeping  someone  else  out.  But 
this  is  by  the  way.  Having  thus  interpreted  the  Bishop’s  remark, 
the  Rector  goes  on  as  follows  (the  italics  are  my  owm)  : — 

‘‘  No  assumption  could  be  more  unfounded.  It  is  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  fact.  Not  a  penny  of  University  endowment  is  spent  on 
the  education  of  the  passman.  Commoners  were  first  admitted 
into  Colleges  to  add  to  their  resources.  Pass  students  at  the 
present  day  fulfil  the  same  function  ;  they  pay  for  everything  they 
receive,  and  their  fees  for  tuition  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  their 
instruction.  Their  payments  to  the  University  and  the  Colleges 
thus  help  to  defray  the  expenses  of  advanced  teaching." 

Put  in  plain  English,  the  Rector’s  statement  amounts  to  this : 
That  the  Colleges  which  admit  passmen,  although  already 
endowed,  are  not  able  to  make  both  ends  meet  without  taking  in 
a  number  of  paying  guests.  This  remarkable  conception  of  the 
‘  ‘  function  ’  ’  of  the  passman  must  have  made  his  parents  rub  their 
eyes  if  they  read  it.  They  send  their  sons  to  Oxford  to  be 
educated,  and  pay  considerable  fees  for  the  privilege.  Now  they 
are  told  that  these  fees  are  not  for  services  rendered,  that  is  for 
pass  teaching,  but  partly  for  higher  teaching  with  which  their 
sons  have  no  concern.  No  doubt  it  is  in  a  sense  the  passman’s 
fault  that  he  is  not  “  fitted  to  profit  by  ”  real  University  teaching; 
and  his  parents  might  be  walling  to  see  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
tributing,  out  of  their  superfluity,  to  the  real  work  of  College  and 
University. 

But  is  it  a  necessity  ?  Is  the  state  of  the  College  finances  such 
that  they  are  driven  to  accept  inmates  practically  irrespective  of 
any  intellectual  qualification  whatsoever,  in  order  to  fulfil  their 
obligations  to  their  real  students  and  to  the  University?  I  write 
as  a  ‘‘  child  in  financial  matters,”  but  I  refuse  to  believe  it  on 
the  Rector’s  ipse  dixit.  Let  me  put  to  him  two  parallel  cases  to 
make  the  position  clearer.  Firstly,  there  is  the  case  of  the 
Colleges  which  admit  no  Pass  students  and  have  a  higher  standard 
of  entrance  than  the  University.  Some  of  these  Colleges  are 
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rich ;  but  some  are  comparatively  poor ;  none  of  them  are  as  rich 
as  the  richest  of  the  Colleges  which  admit  passmen.  How  do 
these  Colleges  make  both  ends  meet  without  taking  what  it  is 
surely  permissible  to  call  paying  guests?  How  do  they  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  advanced  teaching  (which  is,  as  the  Kector 
says,  necessarily  more  expensive  than  Pass  teaching)?  How  do 
the  Honour  Colleges  succeed  in  achieving  what  is  impossible  for 
the  Pass  Colleges?  The  answer  is,  I  believe,  that  it  would  not 
be  impossible  for  any  College,  if  it  could  get  the  men.  The 
reason  why  Colleges  admit  passmen  is  not,  as  the  Eector  implies, 
because  they  could  not  make  both  ends  meet  if  they  took  Honour 
men  in  their  stead,  but  because  they  would  be  one  quarter  empty 
if  they  did  not.  In  other  words,  it  is  “the  fear  of  depleting 
Colleges,”  as  the  Kector  admits  in  another  connection,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  admission  of  the  idle  rich,  and  sometimes  for 
their  subsequent  continuance  in  residence.  For  to  fill  their  rooms 
under  present  arrangements  they  need  to  take  in  well-to-do  men, 
and,  as  things  are  at  present,  there  are  not  enough  in¬ 
dustrious  well-to-do  men  to  go  round.  It  may  be  due  to  no  fault 
of  their  present  authorities.  They  may  have  overbuilt  them¬ 
selves  in  a  past  generation.  But  do  not  let  them  pretend  with  the 
Kector  that  the  “  function  ”  of  the  passman  is  to  pay  for  the 
Honour  man’s  tuition,  when  his  real  function  is  to  fill  up  the 
empty  rooms  in  a  hotel.  The  sooner  it  is  generally  recognised 
that  we  need  not  only  more  money,  but  also  more  students,  the 
sooner  are  our  arrangements  likely  to  be  altered  so  as  to  attract 
them. 

The  second  parallel  case  I  would  take  is  that  of  the  Colleges  or 
Hostels  of  the  new  Universities.  Here,  again,  I  speak  as  a  child, 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  invidious  comparisons.  At  Oxford 
“necessary  College  expenses,  including  tuition  fees,  range  from 
flOO  to  -6130  for  the  academic  year  ”  of  less  than  six  months. 
At  Hulme  Hall,  Manchester,  the  students  pay  an  inclusive  fee  of 
£63  a  year  for  board,  lodging,  and  tuition,  and  at  the  new 
Wantage  Hall  at  Heading,  which  will  closely  resemble  an  Oxford 
College  in  its  architectural  arrangements,  the  fees  are  to  be  fixed 
on  the  same  scale,  the  academical  year  in  both  cases  being  longer 
than  at  Oxford.  This  is  a  very  large  difference,  but  it  is  not  all ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Hulme  Hall  and  Wantage  Hall 
are  self-supporting,  whereas  the  Oxford  Colleges,  where 
living  is  nearly  twice  as  dear,  are  all  of  them  endowed,  some  of 
them  very  heavily  endowed.  “  But  there  is  the  expensive  fabric 
to  keep  up.”  True  ;  but  what  else  are  the  endowments  for  if  not 
to  keep  up  the  fabric?  The  maintenance  of  the  fabric  and  of 
chapel  services,  library  and  garden  are  necessary  first  charges 
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upon  any  College.  A  second  charge  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
learned  tradition  of  the  College  by  the  provision  of  Fellowships, 
or  as  they  are  properly  called  at  one  College,  “  Studentships,”  for 
the  advancement  of  learning.  But  when  these  are  provided  for 
it  should  surely  be  possible  to  supply  board,  lodging,  and  super¬ 
vision  at  cost  price.  The  Hostels  at  the  new  Universities  provide 
tutors  too.  If  an  endowed  Oxford  College,  charging  fees  of  from 
dGlOO  to  ^130  for  the  academical  year,  cannot  do  its  proper  work 
without  taking  in  Pass  students  “  to  add  to  its  resources,”  it  is  a 
very  strange,  and  very  important,  fact.  Perhaps  it  is  inevitable; 
perhaps  it  is  due  to  bad  management.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  fact 
which  should  be  realised  and  faced ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  central 
difficulties  of  University  Eeform.  We  need  better  men ;  and 
many  of  these  better  men  are  likely  to  be  poorer  men.  If  the 
Colleges  meet  them  with  a  non  possumus  of  this  sort ,  in  the  shape 
of  excessively  high  fees  for  what  the  Rector  calls  a  life  ‘  ‘  without 
hardship  and  without  extravagance  ”  (most  of  us  would  call  it 
exactly  the  opposite),  there  are  only  two  alternatives — either 
Oxford  must  give  up  her  ideal  of  being  a  national  University, 
or  she  must  give  up  all  hope  of  using  the  Colleges  for  this  purjx)se 
and  fall  back  upon  the  non-Collegiate  system. 

The  Rector  is  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  the  dilemma  ;  and  he 
appears  to  acquiesce  in  the  first  alternative.  ‘‘No  doubt,”  he 
says,  ‘‘good  management  can  do  something  to  lessen  College 
expenses,  but  nothing  would  bring  residence  in  an  Oxford  College 
within  the  means  of  those  whom  we  all  desire  to  welcome  as 
members  of  the  University  except  such  a  revolution  as  would 
unfit  the  Colleges  at  the  present  time  to  the  majority  of  their 
occupants,”  which  is,  let  me  hasten  to  add,  what  I  think  no  one 
would  wish  to  do.  As  to  the  ‘‘  means  of  those  whom  we  all 
desire  to  welcome,”  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  from  a  paper 
contributed  by  Mr.  Walter  Nield,  President  of  the  North- 
Western  Co-operative  Education  Committees’  Association,  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Workers’  Educational  Association  on  August 
10th  :  — 

“I  expect  I  shall  be  told  that  all  classes  without  distinction 
are  even  now  welcome.  I  gladly  recognise  Oxford,  in  common 
with  other  Universities,  as  the  most  democratic  of  all  educational 
institutions,  but  if  I  could  make  Oxford  understand  by  any  stretch 
of  imagination  what  the  fees  mean  to  a  worker  I  should  have 
rendered  a  valuable  service,  because  then  she  would  be  able  to 
realise  how  remote  are  the  chances  of  the  most  favourably  placed 
worker  traversing  the  existing  path.” 

If  we  in  Oxford  could  realise  ‘‘  what  the  fees  mean,”  not  only 
to  the  children  of  artisans  (for  perhaps  not  many  of  them  are  as 
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yet  fitted  to  come),  but  to  hundreds  of  middle-class  families,  whose 
gons  have  the  same  home  influences  and  upbringing  as  ‘  ‘  the 
majority  of  our  present  occupants,”  perhaps  we  should  not 
acquiesce  so  lightly  as  the  Eector. 

For  is  there  not  a  third  possibility?  Is  it  not  just  possible  that 
an  overhauling  of  the  Colleges  could  effect  substantial  economies  ? 
Do  all  Colleges  purchase  their  supplies  as  cheaply  and  skilfully  as 
they  might?  Are  College  kitchens  and  College  arrangements 
models  of  efficiency  and  economy?  And  is  it  impossible  by  the 
reduction  of  management  expenses  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
College  endowments?  I  have  not  sufficient  experience  to  give 
definite  answers  to  these  questions.  I  only  wish  to  point  out 
that  they  are,  literally  speaking,  questions  of  national  importance. 

For  we  wish  to  see  Oxford  not  only  a  national  University,  but 
a  University  of  Colleges.  ‘‘Universities  of  Colleges  they  are, 
and  Universities  of  Colleges  they  must  remain.”  That  is  why 
we  refuse  to  accept  any  scheme  of  University  Reform  which 
ignores  the  existence  of  the  Colleges.  The  non-Collegiate  system 
has  done  very  useful  work ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  work 
lying  before  it  in  the  future ;  hut  it  will  not  serve  by  itself  to 
attract  the  men  we  want,  and  it  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to 
the  history  of  Oxford  if  it  did.  That  is  why  some  of  us  will 
refuse  to  accept  the  non  possumus  of  a  Head  of  a  College,  and 
will  continue  to  believe,  until  it  is  proved  to  the  contrary,  that 
Oxford  can  be  at  once  a  national  University  and  a  University  of 
Colleges. 

A.  E.  ZiMMERN. 
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I. 

The  gradual  debasement  of  the  verbal  currency  results  in  many 
regrettable  misconceptions.  Of  these,  perhaps  none  provides  so  | 
constant  an  irritant  for  the  student  of  mysticism  as  the  loss  of  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  M.\Gic.  Magic,  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
means  the  art  practised  by  Mr.  Maskelyne.  The  shelf  which  is 
devoted  to  its  literature  in  the  London  Library  contains  many 
useful  works  on  sleight-of-hand  and  parlour  tricks.  It  has 
dragged  with  it  in  its  fall  the  terrific  verb,  “  to  conjure,”  which, 
forgetting  that  it  once  compelled  the  spirits  of  men  and  angels, 
is  now  content  to  produce  rabbits  from  top-hats. 

Yet  the  real  significance  of  these  words  should  hardly  be  lost  in 
a  Christian  country  ;  for  Magic  is  the  science  of  those  Magi  whose 
quest  of  the  symbolic  Blazing  Star  brought  them  to  the  cradle  of 
the  Incarnate  God.  This  science  does  not  consist  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  marvels.  Its  true  adepts  have  always  condemned  necro¬ 
mancy,  fortune-telling,  and  other  devices  for  the  astonishment  of 
the  crow’d.  It  is  a  living  and  serious  philosophy,  descended  from 
immemorial  antiquity,  and  never  failing  of  initiates,  who  have 
handed  down  to  the  present  day  its  secret  wdsdom,  symbols  and 
speculations. 

There  was  a  schoolmaster  who  said  to  his  construing  class, 

“  Remember  that  the  Latin  poets  did  not  invariably  write  non¬ 
sense.”  So,  it  seems  necessary  to  remind  the  present  generation, 
weighed  down  as  we  are  by  a  sense  of  our  own  perspicacity,  that 
the  occult  philosophers,  from  Empedocles  to  Paracelsus,  were 
great  personalities,  w’ho  exercised  a  commanding  influence  over 
the  minds  with  which  they  came  in  contact.  Throughout  the  long 
and  tangled  history  of  ‘‘  the  science  of  the  charlatan  ”  discerning 
students  may  perceive  a  thread  of  gold,  never  lost  though  often 
concealed ,  which  links  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the  ancient  with  the 
profoundest  speculations  of  the  modern  schools.  This  thread  is 
the  true  “  tradition  of  magic  ”  ;  originating  in  the  East,  formu¬ 
lated  and  preserved  in  the  religion  of  Egypt.  In  Gnosticism,  in 
the  Hebrew  Kabala,  in  much  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  finally  in  secret  associations  which  still  exist  in  most 
European  countries,  the  “thread  of  gold”  has  wandered  down 
the  centuries.  These  things  have  kept  alive,  if  not  intact,  a 
philosophy  which,  like  religion,  has  been  always  misunderstood 
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by  the  unworthy  majority,  but  remains  a  source  of  illumination 
to  the  few.  It  is  this  philosophy  which  I  propose  to  defend  ;  and 
because  the  quaint  fine  trappings  of  “far-off  forgotten  things” 
are  apt  to  offer  careless  readers  the  picturesqueness  of  cloak  and 
feathers  instead  of  the  living  organism  which  these  things  clothe, 

I  will  examine  it  first  as  exhibited  in  the  writings  and  in  the 
experience  of  an  eminently  sane  French  philosopher  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  This  writer  found  in  the  magical  tradition,  re¬ 
handled  in  the  terms  of  modern  thought,  an  adequate  theory  of  the 
universe  and  rule  of  practical  life.  He  thus  forms  a  link  between 
our  time  and  that  of  his  teachers,  the  Kabalists  and  Hermetic 
philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Alphonse  Louis  Constant,  w'ell  known  under  his  fantastic- 
pseudonym  of  Eliphas  Levi,  was  born  in  France  about  the  year 
1810.  He  was  a  shoemaker’s  son  ;  but  his  unusual  intelligence 
obtained  for  him  an  education  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
where  he  received  minor  orders.  Constant’s  eager  mind,  at  once 
critical  and  visionary,  could  not  rest  in  the  arid  formularism  of 
the  French  Catholic  theology  of  his  day.  He  made  the  inevitable 
pilgrimage  of  the  youthful  individualist  from  orthodoxy  to  Vol- 
tarian  agnosticism,  was  exjjelled  from  St.  Sulpice,  and  passed 
under  the  influence  of  a  political  illuminist  name  Esquiros,  w-ho 
announced  himself  as  an  initiate  of  occult  science.  Possibly 
Constant  obtained  from  Esquiros  his  first  introduction  to  magic  : 
if  this  be  so,  the  pupil  soon  excelled  his  master.  During  these 
Wander jahre  he  made  a  romantic  but  unhappy  marriage,  his  wdfe 
finally  deserting  him,  to  his  great  grief.  It  is  perhaps  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  trace  a  connection  between  these  events  and  the 
turning  of  Eliphas  Levi’s  mind  tow'ards  those  speculations  which 
afterwards  dominated  his  life. 

The  date  at  which  he  embraced  Hermetic  philosoj^hy  is  obscure  ; 
but  in  1853  he  was  already  skilled  in  magic,  and  w'ell  known  to 
its  serious  students.  In  this  year  he  came  to  England,  and  there 
performed  the  amazing  ceremonial  evocation  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  which  he  describes  in  his  most  celebrated  work,  the  Dogme 
de  la  Haute  Magie.  This  extraordinary  narrative  is  like  a 
wizard’s  tale  of  the  Middle.  Ages  reported  by  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Eesearch.  Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  its  blend 
of  the  mystical,  scientific,  and  bizarre.  The  assignation  with  an 
unknown  old  lady  outside  Westminster  Abbey;  the  “completely 
equippc'd  magician’s  cabinet,”  which  she  promptly  places  at 
Constant’s  disposal,  with  its  altars,  mirrors,  perfumes,  and  penta¬ 
grams  ;  the  twenty -one  days  of  preparation  for  the  rite.  Then  the 
evocation  :  Constant,  crowned  with  vervain  leaves  and  clothed 
in  a  white  magician’s  robe,  reciting  the  antique  ritual,  and,  in  a 
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true  scientific  spirit,  checking  his  own  sensations  at  each  point 
in  the  ceremony.  His  attitude  at  the  beginning  of  the  adventure 
is  r.nt  that  of  a  mystic  seeking  transcendental  truth ;  it  is  that  of 
a  victim  of  intense  intellectual  curiosity.  Nevertheless,  the  cere¬ 
mony  produced  its  traditional  effect.  A  phantom  appeared; 
vague  at  first,  but  afterwards  distinct.  Many  ordinary  spiritual¬ 
istic  phenomena  accompanied  the  evocation  :  the  sense  of  fear,  of 
intense  cold.  The  hand  by  which  Constant  held  the  magic  sword 
was  touched  and  benumbed  from  the  shoulder,  and  so  remained 
for  many  days.  At  the  third  evocation  he  became  exhausted, 
and  sank  into  a  condition  of  coma ;  but  on  his  awakening ,  he  found 
that  the  questions  he  had  desired  to  ask  the  phantom  had  answered 
themselves  “  within  his  own  mind  ”  during  the  period  of  uncon¬ 
sciousness. 

Though  he  refused  to  acknowledge  it  probable,  or  even  pos¬ 
sible,  that  he  had  really  evoked  and  seen  the  spirit  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  this  vision  was  for  Constant  a  crucial  experience,  and 
left  behind  it  marked  physical  and  mental  effects.  “  Je  n’explique 
pas,”  he  says,  ‘‘par  quelles  lois  physiologiques  j’ai  vu  et  touche; 
j’affirme  seulement  que  j’ai  vu  et  que  j’ai  touche,  que  j’ai  vu 
clairement  et  distinctement,  sans  rives,  et  cela  suffit  pour  croire 
a  I’efi&cacite  reelle  des  ceremonies  magiques.”  Again,  ‘‘L’effet 
de  cette  experience  sur  moi  fut  quelque  chose  d’ inexplicable.  Je 
n’etais  plus  le  meme  homme,  quelque  chose  d’un  autre  monde 
avait  passe  en  moi ;  je  n’etais  plus  ni  gai,  ni  triste,  mais  j’eprouvais 
un  singulier  attrait  pour  la  mort,  sans  etre,  cependant,  aucune- 
ment  tente  de  recourir  au  suicide  ”  (Dogme  de  la  Haute  Magie, 
pp.  270-271). 

Reading  this  passage,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  ecstasy  produced  by  the  perfumes,  the  ritual, 
the  solitude,  acting  on  an  eager  imagination,  there  happened  to 
Constant  in  the  course  of  this  experience  one  of  those  sudden 
uprushes  from  the  subliminal  consciousness  which  underlie  the 
phenomena  of  conversion.  It  marks,  in  all  probability,  its 
writer’s  real,  as  apart  from  his  merely  intellectual,  initiation  into 
the  spirit  of  occult  philosophy. 

It  is  during  the  decade  1855-1865,  corresponding  roughly  with 
the  period  of  Eliphas  Levi’s  literary  activity,  that  we  can  best 
observe  that  mental  evolution  which  is  so  candidly  reflected  in  his 
wHtings.  The  first  part  of  his  great  work  upon  Hermetic 
science,  the  Dogme  de  la  Haute  Magie,  was  issued  in  1854,  and 
its  sequel,  the  Rituel,  in  1856.  In  1860  appeared  the  Histoirede 
la  Magie:  La  Clef  des  Grands  Mysteres,  which  completes  the 
trilogy,  following  in  1861,  and  La  Science  des  Esprits — a  violent 
condemnation  of  popular  spiritualism — in  1865.  During  the 
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remainder  of  his  life,  Constant  wrote  much,  but  published 
nothing.  His  pupils  have,  however,  issued  many  of  his  MSS. 
and  letters  since  his  death  in  1875.  Hence  there  is  considerable 
material  available  for  the  student  who  desiree  to  investigate 
Eliphas  Levi’s  spiritual  pilgrimages. 

He  died  in  complete  communion  with  that  Catholic  Church 
from  which  he  had  set  out  in  his  youth  :  to  which  his  subsequent 
adventures,  rightly  understood,  constituted  a  gradual  and  con¬ 
sistent  return.  He  has  some  claim  to  be  included  in  the  ranks 
of  her  great  apologists;  for  his  works  demonstrate,  with  uncom¬ 
promising  clearness,  the  fundamental  identity  of  all  religious  and 
philosophic  truth  with  that  esoteric  mystery  which  dogmatic 
Catholicism  at  once  veils  and  reveals.  “  Les  cultes  changent, 
et  la  religion  est  tou jours  la  meme,”  he  says  in  his  posthumous 
Litre  des  Splendeurs. 

This  sameness,  this  One,  he  at  last  attained ;  only  to  be 
taunted,  by  those  still  entangled  amongst  the  Many,  with  the 
obvious  insincerity  of  such  a  reconciliation  with  the  Church.  But 
to  the  unprejudiced  mind,  this  reconciliation  appears  as  the 
inevitable  end,  for  him,  of  the  journey  on  which  he  set  out.  The 
spectacle  presented  to  us  is  that  of  a  man  of  eager  desires  and 
natural  intuitions  pursuing  the  one  eternal  quest  by  strange  paths, 
but  with  a  passionate  sincerity.  It  matters  little  what  road  such 
adventurers  choose ;  whether  they  seek  the  symbolic  perfection 
of  the  Magnum  Opus  or  the  Grand  Arcanum  of  the  Cross.  The 
end  which  these  things  veil  is  always  one.  This  truth  Constant 
apprehended.  It  forms  the  justification  of  his  philosophy  and 
the  coping-stone  of  his  work  :  a  work  full  of  fantasy  and  not 
guiltless  of  perversity,  yet,  as  he  proudly  proclaims  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  Histoire  de  la  Magie,  Opus  hierarchicum  et  Catho- 
licum. 

II. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  principles  of  High  Magic,  as  w'e  find 
them  formulated  in  Eliphas  Levi’s  works. 

Like  the  world  which  it  professes  to  interpret,  Magic  has  a 
body  and  a  soul ;  an  external  system  of  w’ords  and  ceremonies, 
and  an  inner  doctrine.  The  external  system — which  is  all  that 
the  word  Magic  connotes  for  the  average  man — is  hardly  attrac¬ 
tive  to  educated  minds.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  confusing  and 
ridiculous  veils  :  pretended  miracles,  absurd  if  literally  under¬ 
stood,  strange  words  and  numbers,  personifications  and  mystifica¬ 
tions,  clearly  designed  for  the  bewilderment  of  impatient  inves¬ 
tigators.  Stripped  of  these  archaic  mystery-mongerings,  delight¬ 
ful  to  the  aesthetic  sense  of  the  adept  but  exasperating  to  the 
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ignorant  inquirer,  true  Magic  rests  on  two  dogmas,  neither  of 
which  can  be  dismissed  as  absurd  by  respectful  admirers  of  the 
amazing  hypotheses  of  fashionable  psychology  and  physics.  The 
first  dogma  affirms  the  existence  of  an  imponderable  medium  or 
“  universal  agent,”  beyond  the  plane  of  our  normal  sensual  per¬ 
ceptions,  which  interpenetrates  and  binds  up  the  material  world. 
For  this  medium  Levi  borrowed  from  the  Martinists  the  rather 
unfortunate  name  of  Astral  Light  :  a  term  to  which  the  religious 
rummage-sales  of  current  Theosophy  have  given  a  familiarity 
which  treads  upon  the  margin  of  contempt. 

The  Astral  Light  possesses,  nevertheless,  a  respectable 
ancestry.  It  is  identical  with  the  “  ground  of  the  soul  ”  of  reli¬ 
gious  mysticism,  with  the  Azoth  w’hich  the  Spiritual  Alchemists 
call  “  the  First  Matter  of  the  Great  Work,”  and  wdth  the 
‘  ‘  Burning  Body  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ’  ’  of  Christian  Gnosticism. 
From  it  came  the  Odic  Force  of  old-fashioned  spiritualists,  and 
the  Vril  of  Lord  Lytton’s  “Coming  Race.”  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  Magic ,  the  Astral  Light  is  a  storehouse  of  forces  more 
pow’erful  than  those  which  we  know'  uiX)n  the  physical  plane. 
Intensely  receptive,  it  provides  that  moral  and  intellectual  “  atmo¬ 
sphere  ”  of  w'hich  many  are  conscious,  and  also  constitutes  the 
‘  ‘  cosmic  memory  ’  ’  in  which  the  images  of  all  beings  and  events 
are  preserved,  as  they  are  preserved  in  the  memory  of  man.  On 
this  theory,  spiritualists,  evoking  the  phantoms  of  the  dead, 
merely  call  them  up  from  the  recesses  of  universal  instead  of 
individual  remembrance.  Further,  the  Astral  Light  is  first 
cousin  to  the  ether  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  and  is  the  vehicle  of 
telepathy,  clairvoyance,  and  all  those  supra-normal  phenomena 
which  science  has  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  occultists  and 
re-named  “  meta-psychic.”  Modern  psychology,  it  is  plain,  can 
ill  afford  to  sneer  at  the  first  principle  of  Magic. 

Occult  philosophy  has  alw'ays  proclaimed  its  knowledge  of  this 
medium  :  postulating  it  as  a  scientific  fact  susceptible  of  verifi¬ 
cation  by  the  trained  pow'ers  of  the  initiate.  The  possessor  of 
such  powers,  not  the  wizard  or  fortune-teller,  is  the  true  magician; 
and  it  is  the  first  object  of  occult  education,  or  “  initiation,”  to 
establish  a  conscious  communion  with  this  supersensual  plane  of 
experience,  imposing  upon  its  forces  the  directive  force  of  the 
will,  as  easily  as  w'e  impose  that  will  upon  the  “  material  ”  things 
of  sense. 

Hence  the  second  axiom  of  Magic,  which  has  also  a  curiously 
modern  air ;  for  it  postulates  simply  the  limitless  power  of  such 
a  disciplined  w’ill.  This  dogma  has  lately  been  “taken  over” 
without  acknowdedgment  from  occult  philosophy,  to  become  the 
trump  card  of  Christian  Science  and  “  New'  Thought.”  The 
ingenious  authors  of  Volo,  The  Will  to  he  Well,  and  Just  Hoic 
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to  Wake  the  Solar  Plexus,  have  some  of  the  pure  gold  of  the 
Magi  concealed  amongst  the  strange  trappings  of  their  faiths. 

The  first  lesson  of  the  would-be  Magus  is  self-mastery,  “  Au 
moyen  d’une  gymnastique  perseverante  et  graduee,”  says  Levi, 
“les  forces  et  I’agilite  du  corps  se  developpent  ou  se  creent  dans 
une  proportion  qui  etonne.  II  en  est  de  meme  dcs  puissances 
de  Tame.  Voulez-vous  regner  sur  vous-memes  et  sur  les  autres? 
Apprenez  a  vouloir.  Comment  peut-on  apprendre  a  vouloir? 
Ici  est  le  premier  arcane  de  I’initiation  magique  ”  (Rituel,  p.  35). 

In  essence,  then,  magical  initiation  is  a  traditional  form  of 
mental  discipline,  strengthening  and  focussing  the  will,  by  which 
those  powers  which  lie  below  the  threshold  of  ordinary  conscious¬ 
ness  are  liberated,  and  enabled  to  report  their  discoveries  to  the 
active  and  sentient  mind.  This  discipline,  like  that  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  life,  consists  partly  in  physical  austerities  and  in  a  deliberate 
divorce  from  the  world,  partly  in  the  cultivation  of  will-power,  but 
largely  in  a  yielding  of  the  mind  to  the  influence  of  suggestions 
which  have  been  selected  and  accumulated  in  the  course  of  ages 
because  of  their  power  over  that  imagination  which  Eliphas  Levi 
calls  “The  eye  of  the  soul.”  There  is  nothing  supernatural 
about  it.  It  is  character-building  with  an  object,  conducted  upon 
a  heroic  scale.  In  Magic,  the  uprushes  of  thought,  the  abrupt 
intuitions,  which  reach  us  from  the  subliminal  region,  are 
developed  and  controlled  by  rhythms  and  symbols  which  have 
become  traditional  because  the  experience  of  centuries  has  proved 
their  efficacy. 

This  is  the  truth  hidden  beneath  the  apparently  absurd  rituals 
of  preparation,  the  doctrines  of  signs  and  numbers,  pentacles, 
charms,  and  the  rest.  It  is  known  amongst  the  Indian  mystics, 
who  recognise  in  the  Mantra,  or  occult  and  rhythmic  formula, 
an  invaluable  help  to  the  attainment  of  ecstatic  states.  It  again 
appears  in  the  new  American  “  mysticism,”  as  the  necessary 
starting  point  of  efficacious  meditation.  It  is  the  practical  reason 
of  that  need  of  a  formal  liturgy  which  is  felt  by  nearly  every 
organic  religion.  The  true  “  magic  word,”  or  spell,  is  untrans¬ 
latable,  because  its  power  resides  only  partially  in  that  outward 
sense  which  is  apprehended  by  the  intellect,  but  chiefly  in  the 
rhythm,  which  is  addressed  to  the  subliminal  mind.  Did  the 
Catholic  Church  choose  to  acknowledge  a  law  long  known  to  the 
Magicians,  she  has  here  an  explanation  of  that  instinct  which 
has  caused  her  to  cling  so  strenuously  to  a  Latin  liturgy,  much 
of  whose  amazing — and  truly  magic — power  would  evaporate  were 
it  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  Symbols,  religious  and 
other,  and  the  many  symbolic  acts  which  appear  meaningless 
'Then  judged  by  the  reason  alone,  perform  a  similar  office. 

“  Toutes  ces  dispositions  de  nombres  et  de  caracteres,”  says 
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Levi  [i.e.,  sacred  words,  pentacles,  ceremonial  gestures],  “ne 
sont,  comme  nous  I’avons  deja  dit,  que  des  instruments  d’educa- 
tion  pour  la  volonte,  dont  ils  fixent  et  determinent  les  habitudes. 
11s  servent  en  outre  a  rattacher  ensemble,  dans  Taction,  toutes  les 
puissances  de  Tame  humaine,  et  a  augmenter  la  force  creatrice 
de  Timagination  ”  {Rituel,  }>.  71). 

Magic  symbols,  therefore,  from  votive  candles  to  Solomon’s 
Seal,  fall,  in  modern  technical  language,  into  two  classes.  The 
first  class  contains  instruments  of  self-suggestion  and  will  direc¬ 
tion.  To  this  belong  spells,  charms,  rituals,  perfumes,  the  magi¬ 
cian’s  vervain  wreath  and  burning  ambergris,  and  the  “Youth! 
Health  !  Strength  !  ’  ’  which  the  student  of  New  Thought  repeats 
when  she  is  brushing  her  hair  in  the  morning.  The  second  class 
contains  autoscopes  :  i.e.,  material  objects  which  focus  and 
express  the  subconscious  perceptions  of  the  operator.  The 
dowser’s  divining  rod,  fortune-teller’s  cards,  and  crystal  gazer’s 
ball  are  characteristic  examples.  Both  kinds  are  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  rather  by  the  disabilities  of  the  human,  than  by  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  superhuman  plane ;  and  the  great  adept ,  like  the 
great  saint,  may  attain  heights  at  w'hich  he  can  entirely  dispense 
with  these  “outward  and  visible  signs.’’ 

These  things,  now  commonplaces  of  psychology,  have  been 
known  to  students  of  Magic  for  countless  generations.  Those  who 
decry  the  philosophy  because  of  the  absurdity  of  the  symbols 
should  remember  that  the  embraces,  gestures,  grimaces,  and  other 
“  ritual  acts  ’’  by  which  we  all  concentrate,  liberate,  and  express 
love,  wrath,  and  enthusiasm  will — when  divorced  from  their 
inspiring  emotions — ill  endure  a  strictly  rational  examination. 

To  the  two  dogmas  of  the  Universal  Agent  and  the  power  of 
the  will  there  is  to  be  added  a  third,  that  of  Analogy,  or  of 
implicit  correspondence  between  the  seen  and  unseen  worlds. 
In  this,  occultism  finds  the  basis  of  its  transcendental  specula¬ 
tions.  Quod  superius  sicut  quod  inferius — the  first  words  of  that 
Table  of  Emerald,  which  ranks  as  the  magician’s  Table  of  Stone 
— is  an  axiom  which  must  be  agreeable  to  all  Platonists.  Truly 
catholic  in  the  breadth  of  its  application,  it  embraces  alike  the 
visible  world,  which  thus  becomes  the  mirror  of  the  invisible; 
the  parables  and  symbols  of  religion ;  and  the  creations  of  musi¬ 
cians,  painters,  poets. 

“  L’analogie,’’  says  Levi,  “  est  le  dernier  mot  de  la  science  et 
le  premier  mot  de  la  foi  .  .  .  le  seul  mediateur  possible  entre  le 
visible  et  Tinvisible,  entre  le  fini  et  Tinfini  ’’  (Dogine,  p.  361). 

This  vital  quality  and  illuminating  power  of  analogy  crops  up 
in  many  unexpected  places.  It  is  present  of  necessity  in  every 
perfect  work  of  art.  It  permeates  all  the  great  periods  of  English 
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literature.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  spoke  for  more  than  himself 
when  he  said,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  the  Religio  Medici  : 
“The  severe  schools  shall  never  laugh  me  out  of  the  philosophy 
of  Hermes,  that  this  visible  world  is  but  a  picture  of  the  invisible, 
wherein,  as  in  a  portrait,  things  are  not  truly,  but  in  equivocal 
shapes,  and  as  they  counterfeit  some  real  substance  in  that 
invisible  fabric.” 

Our  best  critics  are  at  one  with  the  magicians  in  proclaiming 
its  importance.  ‘‘Intuitive  perception  of  the  hidden  analogies 
of  things,”  says  Hazlitt,  in  English  Novelists,  ‘‘or,  as  it  may 
be  called,  his  instinct  of  the  imagination,  is  perhaps  what  stamps 
the  character  of  genius  on  the  productions  of  art  more  than  any 
other  circumstance.” 

Comparing  these  passages  with  Levi’s  already  quoted  dicta,  we 
perceive  that  there  are  several  sonses  in  which  it  may  be  said 
that  the  keys  of  IMagic  open  doors  from  the  Many  to  the  One. 

The  central  doctrine  of  Magic  may  therefore  be  summed  up 
thus : — 

(a)  That  an  intangible  and  real  Cosmic  medium  exists,  which 
interpenetrates,  influences,  and  supports  the  tangible  and  apparent 
world. 

(b)  That  there  is  an  established  analogy  and  equilibrium 
between  this  unseen  world  and  the  illusory  manifestations  which 
we  call  the  world  of  sense. 

(c)  That  this  analogy  may  be  discerned  and  this  equilibrium 
controlled,  by  the  disciplined  will  of  man,  which  thus  becomes 
master  of  itself,  and  to  a  certain  degree  director  of  its  fate. 

I  submit  that  these  conclusions  cannot  be  dismissed  by  any 
student  of  idealism  as  vain  and  foolish  inventions. 

The  third  dogma  of  Magic,  torn  from  its  frame,  is  now  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  factor  in  religion  and  in  therapeutics  :  our  newest 
theories  on  these  subjects  being  merely  the  old  Hermetic  wine 
in  new  bottles.  The  methods  of  the  magical  physician  differ  in 
nothing  but  splendour  of  ceremonial  from  those  of  the  modern 
mental  healer. 

“  Toute  la  puissance  du  medecin  occulte,”  says  Levi,  “est 
dans  la  conscience  de  sa  volonte,  et  tout  son  art  consiste  a 
produire  la  foi  dans  son  malade  ”  (Rituel,  p.  312). 

This  simple  truth  was  in  the  possession  of  the  magi  at  a  time 
when  Church  and  State  saw  no  alternative  but  the  burning  or 
beatification  of  its  practitioners.  Now,  under  the  polite  names 
of  mental  hygiene,  suggestion,  and  psycho-therapeutics,  it  is 
steadily  advancing  to  the  front  rank  of  medical  shibboleths.  Yet 
it  is  still  the  same  ”  Magic  art  ”  which  has  been  employed  for 
centuries  by  the  adepts  of  Hermetic  science. 
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Again,  the  accredited  psychological  theory  of  religious  “  expe- 
rience  ”  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  by  self-suggestion,  by  the 
will-to-believe,  by  “recollection,”  and  other  means,  it  is  possible 
to  shift  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  and  to  exhibit  supra-  I 
normal  powers  and  perceptions  which  are  variously  attributed 
to  inspiration  and  to  disease.  This  is  exactly  what  ceremonial 
magic  professes,  in  milder  and  more  picturesque  language,  to  do 
for  her  initiates  : — 

“  Les  operations  magiques  .  .  .  sont  le  resultat  d’une  science 
et  d’une  habitude  qui  exaltent  la  volonte  humaine  au-dessus  de 
ses  limites  habituelles  ”  (Rituel,  p.  32).  ! 

Recipes  for  this  exaltation  of  personality  and  for  that  opening  ■ 
lip  of  the  subliminal  field  which  accompanies  it — concealed  from 
the  profane  by  a  mass  of  confusing  allegories  and  verbiage— form 
the  back-bone  of  all  grimoires  and  occult  rituals.  The  Magi, 
psychologists  before  their  time,  were  perfectly  aware  that  cere¬ 
mony  has  no  objective  importance  except  in  its  effect  upon  the 
operator’s  mind.  In  order  that  this  effect  may  be  enhanced,  it  1 
is  given  an  atmosphere  of  intensest  mystery  and  sacredness,  its 
rules  are  strict,  its  higher  arcana  difficult  of  attainment.  The 
arduous  preparations  and  strange  rites  of  an  evocation  have 
power,  not  over  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  but  over  the  consciousness 
of  the  living,  who  is  thus  caught  up  from  the  world  of  sense  to 
a  new  plane  of  perception.  For  him,  not  for  unknown  Presences, 
are  these  splendours  and  arts  displayed.  No  philosophy  ever  ; 
said  more  plainly  to  its  initiates  “  The  Spirit  of  God  is  within 
you.”  Thus  the  whole  education  of  the  genuine  occult  student  I 
tends  to  awake  in  him  a  new'  vision  and  a  new  attitude ;  altering  ; 
the  constituents  of  that  apperceiving  mass  by  which  ordinary  men  ; 
are  content  to  know  and  judge  the — or  rather  their — universe. 

Finally — in  spite  of  the  consistent  employment  by  all  great 
adepts  of  their  “  occult  pow'er”  in  the  healing  of  disease — Magic, 
like  Christianity,  combines  a  practical  policy  of  pity  for  the  sick 
with  a  creed  of  suffering  and  renunciation.  Eliphas  Levi,  whilst 
advising  the  initiate  whose  conscious  will  has  reached  its  full 
strength  to  employ  his  powers  in  the  alleviation  of  pain  and 
prolongation  of  life,  laughs  at  the  student  who  seeks  in  Magic  a 
method  of  escaping  suffering  or  of  satisfying  his  own  desires. 
None,  he  says,  know  better  than  the  true  magician  that  suffering 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  world-plan. 

“  Malheur  a  I’homme  qui  ne  sait  pas  et  qui  ne  vent  pas  souffrir, 
car  il  sera  ecrase  de  douleurs  ”  (Histoire,  p.  36).  And  again, 
perhaps  his  finest  single  utterance,  “  Apprendre  a  souffrir,  appren- 
dre  a  mourir,  e’est  la  gymnastique  de  I’Eternite,  e’est  le  noviciat 
immortel  ”  (Ihid.,  p.  147). 
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So  much  for  that  pure  Theory  of  Magic  of  which  Eliphas  Levi 
is  the  greatest  modem  exponent.  In  his  works,  its  doctrines  are 
seen  “through  a  temperament,”  and  transfigured,  perhaps  even 
distorted,  in  the  process.  But  this  is  true  of  every  philosophy 
and  religion  which  man  undertakes  to  interpret  to  man.  It  is 
impossible  to  deal  here  with  the  criticism  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected  by  students  of  his  system,  of  whom  the  eminent 
occultist,  Mr.  A.  E.  Waite,  must  be  reckoned  as  chief.  These 
criticisms,  in  so  far  as  they  are  destructive,  would  appear  gener¬ 
ally  to  arise  :  first,  from  the  natural  annoyance  which  is  aroused 
in  any  school  by  the  proceedings  of  a  born  “  free  lance  ”  ;  next 
from  an  angry  inability  to  comprehend  Levi’s  return  to  the 
Church  of  Eome ;  finally,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  degree 
of  reality  which  he  attributed  to  the  symbolic  framework  on 
which  he  wove  his  deep  speculations  upon  God  and  the  soul. 
These  symbols — drawn  chiefly  from  the  Kabala,  the  Tarot,  and 
mediaeval  Alchemy — had ,  as  he  progressed ,  less  and  less  objective 
importance  for  him.  They  were  his  “  ladder  to  the  stars.”  He 
was  born  upon  the  earth,  crying,  like  the  figures  in  Blake’s  design, 
“I  want !  I  want !  ”  By  this  ladder  he,  like  many  other  adepts 
before  him,  attained  something  of  that  which  he  desired. 

He  found  in  the  exalted  imagery  of  the  Hebrew  Kabala  the 
best  symbolic  expression  of  Magical  philosophy  :  but  he  found 
the  final  satisfaction  of  that  thirst  which  Magic  had  awakened  m 
the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  religion.  This,  it  would  seem,  was 
the  logical  result  of  his  progress  from  a  merely  intellectual  and 
agnostic  to  an  implicit  and  spiritual  understanding  of  Hermetic 
science.  It  is  the  defect  of  all  modern  occultism  that  it  is  tainted 
by  a  certain  intellectual  arrogance.  A  divorce  has  been  effected 
between  knowledge  and  love,  between  the  religion  and  the  science 
of  the  Magi ;  and,  in  the  language  of  mysticism,  till  these  be  re¬ 
united  the  Divine  Word  cannot  be  born.  Eliphas  Levi  came  to 
a  point  at  which  this  was  brought  home  to  him ;  w’hen  he  saw’ 
that  “  L’tHude  approfondie  des  mysteres  de  la  nature  pent  eloigner 
de  Dieu  I’observateur  inattentif,  chez  qui  la  fatigue  de  I’esprit 
paralyse  les  elans  du  coeur  ”  (Histoire,  p.  .541).  He  perceived 
that  Catholic  symbolism,  though  he  believed  it  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood  by  its  official  keepers  (and  “  I’in-intelligence  des  symboles 
est  toujours  calomniatrice  ”)  might  well  be  the  revealing  medium 
of  those  eternal  truths  w’hich  transcendental  magic  had  always 
possessed  but  was  no  longer  able  to  convey.  There,  at  any  rate, 
place  was  provided  for  the  “  elans  du  coeur,”  in  which  the  spirit 
of  man  pierces  furthest  into  the  unknown.  In  Catholicism  he 
found,  as  in  Magic,  the  same  qualities  of  purity  and  detachment, 
faith,  steadfastness,  and  self-control,  accomplishing  the  same 
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task  :  that,  namely,  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  soul  and  passing 
“  beyond  the  flaming  rampart  of  the  world.”  In  Magic  he  found 
an  explanation  of  those  age-old  mysteries  which  are  concealed 
beneath  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  ;  a  reasonable  theory  of  her 
sacraments  and  ceremonies  :  a  reconciling  medium  between 
philosophy  and  orthodox  faith. 

That  Christianity,  heir  of  all  wisdom  and  truth,  is  also  the  heir 
of  the  Magi ;  that  current  theology  veils,  as  ixDpular  Magic  veils, 
the  same  ineffable  truths,  is  Levi’s  final  position.  It  is  a  position 
which  is  not  without  justification.  All  rituals  and  ceremonies, 
whatever  explanations  of  their  efficacy  may  be  offered  by  their 
official  apologists,  have,  and  must  have,  as  the  rationale  of  their 
existence,  a  magical — i.e.,  a  hypnotic — character;  and  all  persons 
who  are  naturally  drawm  towards  ceremonial  religion  are  in  this 
respect  really  devotees  of  Magic.  Sacraments,  however  simple 
their  beginnings,  tend,  as  they  evolve,  to  assume  a  magical  aspect. 
Those  who  observe  with  understanding,  for  instance,  the  Roman 
rite  of  baptism,  with  its  spells  and  exorcisms,  its  truly  hermetic 
employment  of  salt,  anointing  chrism,  and  ceremonial  lights,  must 
see  in  it  a  ceremony  nearer  to  the  beneficent  operations  of  white 
magic,  than  to  the  simple  lustrations  practised  by  Saint  John  the 
Baptist. 

In  the  liturgies  of  the  great  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
the  occult  elements — however  w’e  may  choose  to  account  for  their 
presence — are  peculiarly  well  marked.  Here  are  sacred  numbers, 
perfumes,  invocations,  words  of  pow’er.  The  ceremonies  which 
attend  the  vesting  of  the  priest  in  his  hieratic  robes,  the  rites  of 
purification,  the  blessing  of  incense,  are  all  paralleled  in  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  a  magical  evocation.  In  the  Latin  Church  the 
Asperges,  the  triple  reixititions  of  words  of  pow’er  in  the  Kyrie, 
Sanctus,  and  Agnus,  and  the  roll-call  of  angelical  names  with 
w’hich  the  Preface  ends,  are  instances  of  ritual  acts  of  which  the 
true  intention  would  be  w'ell  understood  by  any  expert  student  of 
occultism. 

In  many  minor  observances — i.e.,  the  Rosary,  with  its  herme- 
tically-correct  number  sequences — we  seem  to  stand  on  the  very 
borderland  between  magician  and  priest.  But  when  all  this  has 
been  conceded,  the  religious  value  of  these  ceremonies  remains 
unimpaired,  for  only  under  that  ecstatic  condition  which  it  is  the 
very  business  of  Magic  to  induce,  can  the  subconscious  mind  which 
is  the  medium  of  our  spiritual  experiences  come  to  its  own,  and 
communicate  wdth  the  transcendental  w'orld.  The  appeal  of  reli¬ 
gion  is  not  to  the  intellect  but  to  the  soul.  Its  theology  may  or 
may  not  convince  the  reason  :  only  its  Magic  will  open  the  inner 
door.  Therefore  Christianity,  w'hen  she  founds  her  external 
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system  on  sacraments  and  symbols,  on  prayer  and  praise,  and 
insists  on  the  power  of  the  pure  and  self-denying  will  and  the 
“  magic  chain  ”  of  congregational  worship,  [oins  hands  with  those 
Magi  whose  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh  were  the  first  gifts  that 
she  received. 

This  was  the  truth  which  Eliphas  Levi  reached.  When  he 
began  his  investigations  of  Magic  he  was  in  no  sense  a  mystic. 
The  illumination  which  he  offers  in  his  earliest  work  is  upon  the 
intellectual,  never  upon  the  spiritual,  plane.  As  he  progressed 
the  Universal  Medicine  worked  in  him,  and  he  read  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  esoteric  and  spiritual  meanings  of  the  doctrines  of 
hermetic  science.  Hence  his  willingness,  at  last,  to  avail  himself 
of  the  active  magic  of  the  Church.  Biographers  have  assailed 
him  for  the  “  inconsistency  ”  of  this  reconciliation,  and  for  his 
tendency  to  explain  away  or  modify  in  later  works  positions  rather 
arrogantly  assumed  in  his  early  writings.  But  it  is  just  this  child¬ 
like  exhibition  of  his  own  mental  and  spiritual  processes  which 
constitutes  the  value  of  Eliphas  Levi’s  books,  both  to  the  psycho¬ 
logist  and  to  younger  adventurers  who  are  bound  on  his  own 
quest. 

That  quest,  as  no  student  of  mysticism  needs  to  be  reminded, 
is  always  one.  In  Hermetic  language,  its  end  may  be  deduced 
by  analogy,  apprehended  by  faith,  achieved  by  obedience  to  the 
four  laws  of  initiation  :  Oser,  Vouloir,  Savoir,  Se  Taire.  It  is  the 
quest  on  w’hich  the  true  adepts  of  Magic  have  always  been  set, 
though  disguising  their  standards  with  many  strange  devices  and 
mystifications  because  of  the  enemies  ujTon  the  road.  It  is  their 
glory  that  they  have  been  able,  of  all  the  pilgrims  on  that  way,  to 
proclaim  the  unique  dogma  of  the  true  Catholicity,  which  for 
Eliphas  Levi,  the  last  of  their  great  initiates,  proved  the  word  of 
power  which  reconciled  reason  with  faith  : — “  Je  crois  qu’un 
meme  espoir  vit  sous  tous  les  symboles.” 

This  is  the  defence  of  Magic. 

Evelyn  Underhill. 


AUEELIO  SAFFI:  TKIUMVIE  OF  THE  EOMAN 
EEPUBLIC. 


When  Napoleon  I.  was  rearranging  the  map  of  Europe  he  com¬ 
plained  that  the  length  of  Italy,  being  out  of  all  proportion  to  i 
its  breadth,  stood  in  the  way  of  Italian  unity.  Five  centuries  I 
before,  a  great  poet  had  taken  the  first  step  towards  uniting  the 
rival  cities  and  races  of  the  long  peninsula,  with  their  separate 
dialects  and  antagonistic  interests,  by  writing  his  Divine  ! 
Comedy  in  the  Tuscan  dialect,  creating  a  common  literary  Ian-  i 
guage  for  all  Italians  enshrined  in  “  one  of  the  few  works  of 
imagination  which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  will  pass  down 
to  the  remotest  generations.”  Half  a  century  after  Napoleon 
the  Italian  peninsula  became  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  records  and  writings  of  Count  Aurelio  Saffi,  who  devoted 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty  and  unity,  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  fourteen  volumes  dedicated  to  ‘‘the  youth  of  Italy  ”  by 
the  municipality  of  his  native  town,  FoiTi,  in  Eomagna.  The 
brief  sketch  in  this  article  is  offered  to  all  of  every  shade  of 
opinion  who  value  and  appreciate  unselfish  devotion  to  a  patriotic 
ideal. 

Marco  Aurelio  Saffi,  son  of  Count  Jerome  Saffi,  was  born  at  | 
Forli  in  the  year  1819.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815  the 
diplomatists  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  restored  the  Legation 
of  Eomagna  to  the  Pope,  and  all  the  other  Italian  States  to  their 
Governments  with  the  exception  of  the  republics — Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Lucca. 

The  Pope,  on  resuming  his  temporal  power,  had  revived  the  j 
Inquisition  and  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  French  legislation  was  ^ 
abolished  and  the  old  laws  restored  in  its  stead.  The  complete  ■ 
exclusion  of  the  laity  from  offices  in  the  State  placed  civil  and  ; 
religious  authority  in  the  same  hands ;  and  there  was  never  any  i 
hope  of  the  intercession  of  the  religious  orders  against  tyranny 
and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers.  Totally  excluded  from 
liberty,  the  people  looked  at  the  comparative  freedom  in  other  I 
countries  with  the  ardent  longing  of  a  captive  who  sees  the  open 
fields  and  sky  through  the  iron  bars  of  a  prison.  Every  distant 
movement  for  liberty  roused  an  echo  in  their  hearts,  and  was  an 
occasion  for  the  watchful  fear  of  those  in  power  to  multiply  the 
victims,  to  add  to  the  exiles  who  became  helpers  in  the  battles 
for  freedom  which  were  being  fought  elsewhere.  And  when  the 
revolution  in  France  against  the  Bourbons  in  1830  seemed  to 
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open  the  way  towards  freeing  the  nations  subdued  by  the  treaties 
of  1815  and  Modena  rose  in  revolt,  Bologna  followed  the  example, 
the  Papal  Legate  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  and  the  revolution 
soon  extended  throughout  Komagna. 

Count  Jerome  Saffi  joined  the  volunteers,  leaving  Aurelio  and 
his  other  children,  Anna,  Virginia,  and  Thomas,  at  Forli,  under 
the  care  of  their  mother,  who  belonged  to  a  well-to-do  and  culti¬ 
vated  Tuscan  family.  From  her  Aurelio  said  in  later  life,  “  I 
learnt  to  love  my  country  and  my  God.”  ‘‘  Our  most  loving 
children  are  always  thinking  of  you,”  she  wrote  at  this  time  to 
her  husband,  ‘‘and  ask  every  day,  ‘When  is  papa  coming 
back‘?’  And  I  reply,  ‘  Soon  ’  ;  and  they  say,  ‘  When  will  soon 
be?  To-morrow'?  ’  .  .  .  They  are  unmistakably  your  children; 
you  have  infused  your  martial  spirit  into  them.  Every  day  the 
moment  dinner  is  over  they  go  into  the  courtyard,  girls  as  w^ell 
as  boys,  arm  themselves  with  sticks,  marshal  themselves  on 
parade,  do  their  exercises,  and  shout,  ‘  Liberty  for  ever  !  Hurrah 
for  the  Constitution  !  ’  ” 

The  revolution  proved  unsuccessful,  and  Count  Jerome  took 
refuge  in  France  and  could  not  return  home  for  months.  In  the 
same  year,  1831,  the  five  great  Powers  of  Euroixi — England, 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia — presented  a  collective  note 
to  the  Holy  See  under  the  name  of  a  memorandum,  in  which  they 
insisted  on  some  reforms.  The  pontifical  court  professed  defer¬ 
ence,  but  the  concessions  made  were  insignificant,  and  the 
Liberals  began  to  agitate  in  1832  for  the  reforms  w’hich  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  memorandum.  This  agitation  was  ferociously 
repressed.  At  Forli  the  troops  could  not  be  restrained  by  their 
officers,  and  threw  themselves  upon  a  defenceless  population  at 
the  hour  of  Vespers,  massacring  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
Count  Jerome,  hearing  the  shots,  tore  himself  from  the  arms 
of  his  wife,  who  sought  to  detain  him,  and  only  escaped  wuth 
his  life  through  the  protection  of  an  officer  who  knew  him 
personally  and  brought  him  back  to  his  trembling  family. 

Such  events  did  not  fail  to  produce  an  impression  on  Aurelio, 
as  his  mother  had  said.  But  his  natural  tastes  w'ere  those  of  a 
student.  ‘‘I  cared  for  nothing  but  my  literary  studies -under  a 
good  and  learned  priest,”  he  says ;  and  when  this  priest,  the  Abbe 
Rosetti,  was  promoted  from  the  Gymnasium  at  Forli  to  the  Chair 
of  Rhetoric  in  the  Campana  College  at  Osimo,  he  prevailed  upon 
his  father  to  let  him  go  there  too. 

Count  Jerome,  during  his  last  years,  felt  impelled  by  the  family 
misfortunes  and  care  for  his  son’s  future  to  endeavour  to  dissuade 
Aurelio  from  following  his  literary  tastes  and  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  a  lucrative  career.  Aurelio  ‘‘suffered  mortally,  thinking  of 
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the  gown  and  special  pleadings  ’  ’  when  his  father  urged  upon 
him  “  the  usefulness,  honour,  and  high  reputation  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  an  advocate,”  but  his  strong  sense  of  duty  made  him 
silently  prepare  himself  to  accept  the  distasteful  prospect  “of 
being  obliged  within  a  few  years  to  plunge  heart  and  soul  into 
the  study  of  legal  procedure.” 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Ferrara  to  finish  his  uni¬ 
versity  course.  The  monuments,  the  churches,  the  illustrious 
sepulchres  in  which  Ferrara  is  rich,  the  school  of  painting  for 
which  it  was  celebrated  m  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
increased  his  appreciation  of  the  past  glory  of  Italy.  Enraged  with 
seeing  the  fortress  manned  by  Austrians,  he  regained  hope  for  the 
future  in  reading  the  struggles  for  freedom  in  the  past,  and,  remem¬ 
bering  the  deeds  of  the  League  of  Lombardy,  gazed  across  the 
river  Po  at  the  opposite  shore  with  passionate  affection  and  a 
presentiment  of  future  Italian  unity. 

His  father’s  death  in  1841  only  temporarily  interfered  with  his 
studies,  for  his  mother  was  thoroughly  capable  of  attending  to 
all  necessary  business.  He  returned  to  Ferrara  after  the  funeral 
and  remained  there,  without  taking  advantage  of  the  vacations, 
in  close  though  uncongenial  study  and  with  careful  frugality 
until  he  had  taken  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Law.  Then,  after  a 
brief  farewell  visit  to  his  home ,  he  went  to  Eome ,  where  from  the 
first  he  had  settled  to  begin  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

The  traditions  of  classic  life  and  literature,  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  art,  the  pleasures  of  society  made  Home  seem  to  him 
like  an  enchanted  dream.  But  he  steadily  pursued  the  profession 
he  had  undertaken  with  the  desire  to  compensate  his  mother  for 
what  she  had  done  for  his  own,  his  sisters’,  and  brother’s  educa¬ 
tion.  After  a  time  he  ‘‘felt  the  necessity  of  re-making  all  his 
convictions,  of  establishing  them  on  the  basis  of  philosophy  and 
history,”  and  becoming  on  intimate  terms  with  the  family  of 
the  American  Consul,  whose  house  was  the  centre  of  everything 
liberal  in  Eome,  he  made  use  of  his  rich  library  for  his  researches. 

The  study  of  law  now  became  more  and  more  uncongenial  to 
him.  Being  nominated  for  a  fund  instituted  by  a  native  of 
Forli  with  the  object  of  facilitating  the  studies  in  Eome  of  some 
young  patrician  of  that  city,  he  caught  at  it  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
tinuing  his  studies  there,  with  leisure  to  follow  his  researches 
without  being  a  burden  to  his  family.  His  mother  consented, 
but  when  all  was  settled  he  thought  that  family  reasons  required 
his  presence  at  home,  and  with  prompt  and  characteristic  self- 
renunciation  he  gave  up  his  desire  and  in  1844  definitely  quitted 
Eome  for  Forli. 

His  mind  was  now  full  of  his  life’s  work.  A  few  nights  before 
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leaving  Kome,  after  wandering  all  night  long  with  a  friend  among 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Home,  they  thus  concluded  their  discussion, 
sitting  on  a  stone  of  the  Colosseum — “  Do  you  think,”  said 
Saffi,  ”  that  many  years  will  pass  before  the  priests  will  have 
to  yield  this  place,  which  they  profane,  to  a  National  Govern¬ 
ment?”  “My  dear  fellow,”  was  the  reply,  “question  this 
people,  and  then  tell  me  if  you  can  get  anything  out  of  them 
except  about  vestments,  masses,  and  processions.” 

“  And  yet,”  said  Saffi,  “  wffiat  would  you  say  if  I  told  you 
that  under  this  apparent  forgetfulness  is  throbbing  the  life  of  the 
future,  unconscious  perhaps,  but  preparing  for  action?  Listen! 
a  thought  comes  into  my  head.  I  believe  that  before  long  we 
shall  again  be  walking  among  the  ruins  watching  the  Italian  flag 
waving  in  the  wind  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  What  do  you  say 
to  that?  ”  “  That  want  of  a  night’s  sleep  makes  you  dream  with 

your  eyes  open,”  replied  his  friend.  Five  years  later  Saffi  again 
saw  this  friend,  and  reminded  him  of  their  Colosseum  talk.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  republic  which  was  then  on  the  point  of  falling. 
He  repeated  much  the  same  as  he  had  said  before.  “  I  told  you 
that  you  were  dreaming  with  your  eyes  open,  and  this  republic 
of  yours  does  not  contradict  what  I  said ;  it  is  a  phantasm  which 
will  soon  disappear.”  “My  friend,”  replied  Saffi,  “  if  only  the 
name  should  remain,  that  name  will  do  more  for  the  future 
destinies  of  Kome  and  the  nation  than  all  the  Catholic  bayonets 
in  the  seiwice  of  His  Holiness.” 

Faith  in  the  idea  thus  expressed  among  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
Romans  at  the  moment  of  leaving  Rome  never  abandoned  Saffi ; 
to  that  faith  he  owed  his  lifelong  successful  struggle  against 
discouragement  and  despair.  At  Forli  he  began  under  good 
auspices.  “On  my  return  to  my  native  city,”  he  says,  “the 
best  consolations  and  affections  of  life  awaited  me — my  mother’s 
tender  care,  two  affectionate  sisters,  children  when  I  left  home, 
now  just  out  of  a  convent  and  full  of  the  joy  and  gaiety  of  youth. 
I  met  many  former  companions  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  we 
were  playmates  in  childhood,  now  fresh  from  their  studies,  and 
my  joy  was  immense  in  finding  some  among  them  who  shared 
the  principles  and  aspirations  cherished  in  my  heart.  I  met 
with  sympathy  and  affection  from  all  my  fellow-citizens,  loving 
welcome  among  family  friends — everything  pointed  to  my  having 
what  is  called  a  good  position  in  society.  Public  business  was 
open  to  me.  I  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Provincial  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  Moderate  party  began  to  consider  me  one  of 
them.  Fortune  opened  her  arms  to  me.  I  sought  no  more  in 
all  this  but  the  means  of  compensation  to  my  mother  for  her 
sacrifices  for  my  own  and  my  sisters’  and  brother’s  education. 
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A  secret  fever  raged  within  me.  I  entered  into  direct  relations 
with  political  societies.  I  found  various  friends  and  relatives 
leaders  in  the  conspiracy.  The  youth  who  was  the  hope  of  the 
Moderates  by  day  passed  at  night  from  social  gatherings  to  the 
obscure  meetings  of  the  Carbonari  and  of  the  Society  of  Young 
Italy,  to  read  the  mandate  of  Mazzini  to  the  people,  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  revolution.  By  day  I  was  w'riting  official 
correspondence,  by  night  revolutionary  programmes.” 

Mazzini  founded  his  society  of  ‘‘Young  Italy”  and  published 
a  periodical  under  the  same  title  for  the  purpose  of  instilling  into 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  idea  of  a  united,  free,  independent, 
and  republican  Italy  with  Kome  for  a  capital.  The  police  of 
the  different  States  in  the  peninsula  frequently  arrested  persons 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Society,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the 
revolutionary  publication  from  being  circulated  everywhere, 
though  its  readers  and  propagandists  ran  the  risk  of  imprison¬ 
ment  and  even  death.  The  majority  of  Saffi’s  associates  in  Forli 
were  then  republicans,  but  a  young  Piedmontese  priest  named 
Gioberti  published  a  book  in  1843,  called  The  Moral  and  Ckil 
Primacy  of  Italians,  which  gained  great  influence.  He  extolled 
the  Papacy  which  he  called  ‘‘  the  glory  of  Italy,”  and  he  believed 
that  a  pacific  and  ijermanent  confederation  of  princes,  including 
Austria,  might  be  organised  in  Italy  under  the  command  and 
protection  of  the  Pope.  To  the  minds  of  Italians  already  prepared 
for  such  ideas  it  seemed  as  if  Gioberti’s  ideal  Pontiff,  the  restorer 
of  Italian  liberty,  had  arisen  when  the  Bishop  of  Imola,  in  the 
province  of  Bomagna,  became  Pope  under  the  title  of  Pius  IX. 
He  inaugurated  his  reign  by  granting  a  general  amnesty  to  the 
condemned  ix)litical  prisoners.  The  people  applauded,  adored 
him.  Within  a  few  months  he  conceded  some  liberty  to  the  Press, 
announced  the  formation  of  a  Council  of  State  of  twenty-four  lay 
councillors — a  great  step  in  advance,  since,  up  till  then,  the  laity 
had  taken  no  part  in  State  administration  ;  finally  he  granted  the 
long-desired  National  Guard,  which  was  at  first  called  a  Civic 
Guard.  Meanwhile,  aspiration  for  liberty  which  had  so  long  been 
gathering  force  by  repression,  burst  like  a  torrent  over  the  penin¬ 
sula  from  Milan  to  Palermo.  Within  one  month  the  various 
sovereigns,  for  fear  of  worse  that  might  happen,  conceded  con¬ 
stitutions  at  Naples,  Turin,  and  Florence,  and  Pius  IX.  intro¬ 
duced  three  laymen  into  his  Ministry,  until  then  entirely  com¬ 
posed  of  prelates. 

At  first  Saffi  shared  in  the  general  belief  that  an  ideal  reformer 
had  arisen.  The  religious  tone  of  his  home  and  early  education 
and  his  love  of  the  past  inclined  him  to  the  views  of  Gioberti 
about  the  Papacy.  His  imagination  was  fired  by  the  idea  of  an 
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Italian  Head  of  Christendom.  His  historical  studies  had 
impressed  him  with  the  action  of  the  Popes  in  resisting  the 
Emperors,  of  the  Bishops  as  protectors  of  the  people  from  oppres¬ 
sion.  But  while  willingly  believing  that  the  Pope  had  thrown 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  Italian  freedom,  he  did 
not  share  Gioberti’s  confidence  in  the  King  of  Sardinia  as  the 
sword  and  shield  of  a  confederation  of  princes  under  the  command 
and  protection  of  the  Papacy,  but  remained  faithful  to  a  republic, 
for  he  believed  that  no  sovereign  would  sufficiently  care  for 
interests  outside  his  dominion  to  make  sacrifices  for  Italian  unity. 
He  and  the  other  Republicans  maintained  silence  during  the  revo¬ 
lution,  not  wishing  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  effort.  When  his 
fears  were  realised  and  the  revolution  ended  in  disaster,  he  at 
once  set  himself  to  pick  up  again  the  threads  of  his  former  work 
with  the  aid  of  the  few  friends  who  continued  faithful  to  Mazzini’s 
ideal,  which  he  thought  of  too  great  importance  for  the  future 
of  his  country  not  to  be  striven  for,  and  proclaimed  in  the  face 
of  the  world  that  it  might  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
minds  of  Italians,  even  if  its  entire  realisation  were  impossible. 

Most  of  his  friends  and  relations,  terrified  by  his  boldness,  pre¬ 
dicted  certain  failure  and  exile ;  others,  who  had  taken  him  for 
one  of  the  Moderates,  could  not  understand  how  he  could  throw 
himself  into  what  they  considered  a  desperate  course.  But  to 
him  it  was  a  relief  to  be  able  to  act  in  harmony  with  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  his  studies,  and  his  conscience,  and  the  more  prudence 
suggested  caution,  the  more  he  felt  morally  bound  not  to  sacrifice 
truth  to  considerations  of  personal  safety.  He  had  to  bear  the 
wreck  of  many  friendships,  and,  harder  still,  the  opposition  of 
one  of  his  sisters.  But  his  other  sister  was  in  sympathy  with 
him,  and  his  mother  also,  to  his  infinite  comfort. 

Awakened  from  what  he  called  his  ‘  ‘  honest  dream  ’  ’  about 
Pius  IX.,  he  yet  realised  the  good  which  had  been  done  through 
Rome  having  temporarily  become  the  centre  of  reform.  It  was 
a  step  towards  the  realisation  of  Mazzini’s  prophecy  that,  as  there 
had  been  a  Rome  of  the  Caesars  and  a  Rome  of  the  Popes,  so  also 
there  would  be  a  Rome  of  the  People. 

Aleanwhile  the  Pope’s  progress  was  arrested  by  ecclesiastical 
tradition  and  the  real  or  pretended  danger  of  schism ;  and  from 
that  time  forward  he  sought  to  arrest  the  stream  of  national 
aspiration,  which  still  ran  impetuously,  threatening  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  absolute  power.  At  last,  when  pretence  w^as  no  longer 
possible,  on  April  29th,  1848,  he  publicly  repudiated  the  Liberals 
and  any  intention  of  making  war  against  Austria  for  the  national 
cause.  After  that  his  reactionary  attitude  became  more  and  more 
pronounced.  The  opposite  intentions  of  Prince  and  People  were 
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now  clearly  marked ;  the  idol  of  1847  had  fallen ;  and  but  a  few 
days  after  the  coming  into  power  of  a  Ministry  appointed  under 
popular  pressure,  he  fled  from  Eome  by  night  in  disguise  and 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  The  Ministry  sent  a  deputation  asking  him  to  return 
to  Koine,  but  he  refused  to  receive  it,  and  issued  a  decree  declaring 
all  action  of  the  Government  to  be  null  and  void.  He  was  now 
in  full  accord  with  Austria,  the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  reac¬ 
tionary  party  in  Europe  to  fight  against  the  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Italy,  whether  under  the  form  of  a  Republic  or  a 
Constitutional  Monarchy.  At  Eome  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
inert  and  perplexed,  was  despised  by  the  people.  The  provinces 
were  in  a  tumult.  Anarchy  seemed  imminent. 

Charles  Armellini,  recently  appointed  Minister  for  Home 
Affairs,  was  the  only  one  of  the  Ministers  who  saw'  the  absurdity 
of  continuing  negotiations  with  the  Pontiff  and  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  the  people.  A  septuagenarian,  he  had  twice  seen 
the  temporal  power  restored,  in  1815  and  1831,  and  knew  what 
was  to  be  expected  if  it  were  restored  again.  Standing  high  in 
his  profession  as  an  advocate,  with  wealthy  clients,  he  had  kept 
clear  of  conspiracy  though  a  republican  at  heart,  and  was 
esteemed  and  respected  by  all  parties.  He  now  took  the  initia¬ 
tive,  and  persuaded  his  colleagues  to  issue  a  decree  dissolving 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  convoking  a  Constituent  Assembly. 
The  Pope  at  once  excommunicated  all  who  should  take  part  in 
the  elections,  with  the  result  that  the  Moderates  abstained  from 
taking  part  in  them,  and  the  Liberals  triumphed  every w'here. 

Saffi  was  elected  for  Forli.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in 
Eome  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Italian  political  clubs  in  the 
Apollo  Theatre  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  in  some  measure  the 
state  of  public  feeling.  The  theatre  was  crow'ded,  pit  and  boxes 
alike  full.  Over  4,000  persons  were  present,  including  a  large 
number  of  ladies.  The  committee  of  the  clubs  had  used  much 
moderation  and  reserve  on  previous  occasions  regarding  the 
burning  question  of  the  hour.  While  their  arguments  had  led 
up  to  the  idea  of  a  Republican  form  of  Government,  they  had 
abstained  from  mentioning  the  name.  That  night,  however,  one 
of  the  speakers,  when  enumerating  the  ancient  glories  of  Rome, 
referred  to  the  form  of  Government  as  the  cause,  and  the  word 
Republic  escaped  his  lips.  Instantly  immense  and  unanimous 
applause  interrupted  him,  resounding  from  the  pit  to  the  grand 
tier  and  from  thence  to  the  roof,  accompanied  by  the  waving  of 
veils,  scarves,  and  national  flags.  Soon  a  vast  garland  of  scarves 
was  seen,  knotted  together  by  ladies,  encircling  the  six  rows  of 
boxes — a  symbol  of  the  single  desire  uniting  the  hearts  of  all. 
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This  great  demonstration  increased  the  confidence  of  the 
Republicans. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  was  opened  on  February  5th,  1849. 
At  the  second  sitting  Saffi  was  unanimously  elected  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  and  largely  assisted  the  debates  by  the  definiteness  of  his 
views,  the  outcome  of  principles  obtained  by  long  study  and 
reflection.  On  February  9th  the  deputies,  amid  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  people  and  preceded  by  music,  ascended  in 
procession  to  the  Capitol,  among  the  foremost  being  Aurelio  Saffi, 
now  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  with  the  “pallid  countenance  of 
an  austere  student  and  eyes  which  seemed  always  to  be  looking 
beyond  the  present  ”  ;  appreciated  even  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
Roman  State  for  his  wisdom  and  moderation,  his  steadiness  of 
purpose,  and  singleness  of  character.  His  mind  steeped  in  classic 
lore,  his  imagination  fired  by  the  traditions  of  ancient  glory,  his 
heart  filled  wdth  veneration  for  the  past  and  hope  for  the  future, 
how  radiant  must  the  scene  have  appeared  to  him — the  early 
green  of  spring  (primai\era) ,  clothing  nature  in  harmony  with 
his  thought  that  now  all  things  w^ould  be  made  new',  yet 
developed  from  the  enduring  roots  of  the  past.  The  President 
planted  the  tricolour  flag,  with  its  French  red  and  white  and  its 
Italian  band  of  green,  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol — that  ancient 
though  mute  witness  of  the  Empire  of  the  w'orld — and  proclaimed 
the  fall  of  the  Papacy  from  the  temporal  government  of  the 
State,  with  all  necessary  guarantees  for  independence  in  the 
exercise  of  the  spiritual  power  by  the  Pontiff,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  republican  form  of  Government  under  the  title  of  the 
Roman  Republic. 

A  Alinistry  was  appointed  in  which  Saffi  was  to  be  Minister 
for  Home  Affairs.  On  February  14th  he  wrote  to  his  mother  :  — 

’  A  surprise — violence — I  would  almost  say,  has  obliged  me  to  assume  a 

"  responsibility  from  which  I  endeavoured  to  escape  with  all  my  might 

'  through  consciousness  of  my  inadequate  abilities.  I  have  had  to  accept 

e  the  office  of  Minister  for  Home  Affairs.  My  name  was  suggested,  and 

j  the  Executive  Committee  spoke  to  me  and  asked  me  to  accept,  i  per- 

j  tinaciously  refused;  they  pertinaciously  insisted.  However,  I  kept  firmly 

to  my  resolve,  and  believed  I  had  come  well  out  of  the  battle,  when 
®  yesterday  morning  I  was  sent  for  by  the  Committee  and  found  the  other 

!,  appointed  Ministers  there.  .  .  .  Neither  reasons  nor  protestations  were  of 

J  any  avail,  and  at  last  I  was  informed  that  the  new  Ministerial  appoint - 

ments  were  already  published  in  the  Monitor,  and  that  it  was  only  left 
,  for  me  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  the  country  with  the  self-abnegation 

®  required  by  the  times,  or  to  set  the  evil  example  of  throwing  the  State 

)f  into  new  uncertainties  and  delays  by  impeding  the  complete  formation  of 

lg  the  Government  for  some  further  days  through  my  refusal,  and  that  to  the 

public  peril,  the  circumstances  being  very  urgent.  I  thought  for  a  moment 
I  and  saw  that  just  as  I  would  not  hesitate  to  give  my  life  for  the  public 
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safety  on  a  critical  occasion,  so  it  was  not  allowable  for  me  to  hesitate 
before  any  other  sacrifice,  however  great,  and  I  decided  to  put  all  thought 
of  self  aside,  however  much  I  might  feel  that  what  slight  ability  I  possessed 
would  be  entirely  absorbed  in  the  work  of  an  office. 

He  set  about  the  work  without  loss  of  time.  He  at  once  asked 
leave  in  the  Assembly  to  bring  forward  a  measure  for  a  thorough 
re-organisation  of  the  legislative,  administrative,  and  financial 
business  of  the  State.  He  issued  a  circular  to  the  provincial 
presidents  about  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  promising  the  aid 
of  regular  troops,  but  urging  them  to  arrange  that  the  moment 
the  first  Austrian  or  Neapolitan  soldier  set  foot  across  it  the  bells 
should  be  rung  summoning  the  whole  population  to  arms.  He  put 
down  the  brigandage  which  hitherto  had  been  chronic  in 
Romagna.  He  issued  proclamations  to  the  people  and  to  the 
National  Guard  urging  them  to  uphold  the  law  which  was  now 
the  work  of  their  own  representatives.  He  zealously  assisted  the 
efforts  of  the  other  Ministers  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Governments  of  Tuscany  and  Piedmont  against  Austria,  and  to 
improve  the  financial  j^xisition.  “  Any  way,”  he  wrote  to  a 
friend. 

The  problem  before  us  is  most  difficult.  Finances  ruined;  adminis¬ 
tration  still  corrupt  and  in  a  state  of  dissolution;  army  of  a  poor  sort 
and  little  of  that;  most  of  the  staff  in  every  branch  bad;  great  difficulty 
in  supply  from  the  want  of  practical  men;  an  infinite  host  of  beggars 
for  office,  especially  in  Rome,  where  hitherto  a  living  has  been  made 
without  industries  and  without  work  through  deteriorating  preference, 
patronage  and  prodigality. 

The  Assembly  invited  iMazzini  to  come  to  Rome  to  receive  the 
citizenship.  He  arrived  on  March  5th,  received  an  ovation  on 
entering  the  Assembly,  and  was  placed  on  the  President’s  right. 
On  his  arrival  Rome  became  the  centre  of  Italian  action,  and  all 
doubt  was  at  an  end  in  Europe  as  to  the  meaning  and  intention 
of  the  revolution.  Independence  from  foreign  domination  was 
its  main  object. 

On  the  29th  the  Constituent  Assembly  issued  a  decree  that  the 
gravity  of  events  required  complete  concentration  of  the  executive 
power  which  would  henceforth  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
Triumvirate  elected  in  the  following  order — Mazzini,  Saffi,  and 
Armellini.  The  first  proclamation  issued  by  the  Triumvirs  ended 
with  ‘‘  Long  live  the  Roman  Republic  !  ”  “  Long  live  Italy  !  ” 

Mazzini  was  then  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  fifteen  years  older  than 
Saffi.  Some  time  before  Saffi  had  found  in  his  scheme  for  the 
redemption  of  Italy  aspirations  in  accordance  with  his  ow'n, 
derived  from  reading  Sismondi’s  Italian  Republics  when  almost 
a  child.  But  he  had  never  seen  him  until  his  arrival  in  Rome 
in  ^larch,  1849.  A  close  friendship  now?  quickly  sprang  up 
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between  them.  They  lodged  in  wretched  little  rooms  at 
the  back  of  the  Hall  of  Assembly,  and  when  they 
became  Triumvirs  the  only  difference  in  their  mode  of  living 
was  that,  as  on  most  days,  they  had  not  time  to  leave  the  house 
to  go  to  a  restaurant,  they  accepted  the  offer  of  one  of  the  guards 
of  the  Assembly  Hall  to  bring  them  a  very  frugal  dinner.  A 
picture  of  Saffi’s  daily  life  and  thoughts  at  this  time  is  simply 
and  naturally  given  in  his  letters  to  his  mother,  never  far  apart, 
and  latterly,  w^hen  events  quickly  succeeded  one  another,  written 
every  day.  In  one  of  them  he  begs  her  not  to  send  a  monthly 
allowance  to  his  brother  (a  volunteer),  because,  as  he  was  “  living 
democratically  with  the  frugality  suitable  to  a  functionary  of  a 
republican  Government,”  he  could  pay  it  himself  from  his  salary 
as  Triumvir. 

In  harmony  with  the  wushes  of  the  Assembly,  the  Triumvirate 
set  to  work  immediately  with  decrees  which  translated  their  prin¬ 
ciples  into  action;  among  others,  the  assignation  of  healthy 
lodgings  at  small  price  to  indigent  families  in  the  buildings 
belonging  to  the  State— in  Eome,  beginning  with  the  building 
which  had  been  the  office  of  the  Inquisition  ;  the  rules  concerning 
the  distribution  to  the  agricultural  class  of  the  property  belonging 
to  the  State  outside  the  city ;  the  abolition  of  the  salt-leases  and 
the  reduction  of  the  salt  tax  ;  dispositions  relating  to  the  respect 
of  creeds,  the  security  of  citizens  and  foreigners,  the  organisation 
of  the  army,  and  the  defence  of  the  State. 

The  defence  of  Rome  soon  became  an  all-absorbing  question. 
Pius  IX.  had  invited  the  Catholic  nations  to  restore  his  authority. 
Spain,  Austria,  and  Naples  responded  to  the  call,  and  sent  armies 
threatening  the  Roman  Republic  on  all  sides.  Saffi  believed  in 
the  ability  of  the  Republic  to  repel  them,  provided  other  nations 
(lid  not  intervene.  To  the  infinite  surprise  of  all,  and  contrary 
to  the  wdsh  of  the  Pope,  intervention  came  from  republican 
France.  Louis  Napoleon  was  at  that  time  President,  but  already 
intended  to  bring  the  Republic  to  an  end  and  become  Emperor. 
To  gain  his  object  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
clerical  party,  and  to  obtain  this  he  had  to  restore  the  Papal 
power.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  strongly  opposed  this  policy, 
but  he  resorted  to  the  pretext  that  France  must  withstand 
.\ustria’s  aggressions  in  Italy  and  making  use  of  the  accusations 
disseminated  by  an  inspired  Press  that  Rome  was  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  he  despatched  a  military  expedition  thither  on  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  defending  the  interests  of  true  liberty,  of  enabling  the 
Romans  freely  to  determine  their  own  destiny.  No  notice  was 
given  to  the  Roman  Republic  until  the  local  President  at  Civita¬ 
vecchia  announced  the  arrival  there  of  French  ships  containing 
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troops.  The  Triumvirate  distrusted  their  intentions,  but  were 
obliged  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  whether  they  came 
to  support  the  Eepublic  or  to  restore  the  temporal  power.  It 
was,  however,  decided,  with  the  approval  of  the  Assembly,  to 
meet  force  with  force,  and  the  Triumvirate  took  the  necessary 
measures  of  preparation,  calling  for  a  permanent  session  of  the 
Assembly,  that  all  powers  in  the  Government  might  be  ready  to 
support  action  if  necessary,  fortifying  the  city,  and  collecting 
means  of  defence.  The  army  was  now  well  organised  though 
small ;  but  arms  were  badly  wanted,  and  4,000  firearms  long  before 
ordered  from  France  were  detained  at  Civitavecchia  by  the 
French.  Envoys  were  sent  to  Civitavecchia  to  inquire  the 
intentions  of  the  French  general,  and  the  local  President 
was  ordered  on  no  account  to  allow  disembarkation.  But 
before  the  envoys  reached  Civitavecchia,  news  that  the 
French  had  already  landed  came  to  Eome,  and  an  envoy  from 
the  French  general  announced  that  the  French  intended  “  to 
occupy  Eome  at  any  cost.”  The  previous  decision  of  the 
Assembly  to  meet  force  with  force  might  have  justified  the 
Triumvirs  in  giving  an  immediate  answer.  But,  finding  that 
the  French  general  and  his  staff  were  obstinately  determined  to 
believe  that  Mazzini  and  a  faction  not  belonging  to  Eome  had 
somehow  created  and  hitherto  maintained  the  Eepublic  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people,  Mazzini  decided  to  refer  the  decision 
to  the  Assembly.  Should  the  Assembly  decide  to  allow  the 
French  to  enter  Eome,  both  he  and  Saffi  intended  to  resign  office 
and  retire  to  the  rank  of  private  citizens  as  a  mark  of  their  dis¬ 
approval.  Armellini  and  Saffi  went  to  the  Assembly  alone  in 
order  to  make  it  clear  that  Mazzini  exercised  no  pressure.  Saffi 
undertook  what  he  calls  “the  ungrateful  office”  of  stating  the 
envoy’s  message  to  the  Assembly  “  as  a  narrator,  not  as  a  judge, 
studiously  concealing”  his  “own  feelings.”  “And  many  (he 
adds)  took  for  perplexity  and  hesitation  what  it  was  our  duty  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  State  to  do.”  In  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
April  25th,  1849,  he  describes  the  whole  transaction  : 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  disembarkation  of  the  French  at  Civitavec¬ 
chia.  .  .  .  They  landed,  deceitfully  using  the  prestige  of  the  name  of 
liberty.  The  people  of  Civitavecchia,  seeing  the  difficulty  of  effective 
resistance,  deluded  by  friendly  words  and  promises,  welcomed  the  Repub¬ 
lican  soldiers  of  France  with  the  cry  of  “  Long  live  the  Roman  Republic  1  " 
The  Municipality,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  National  Guards 
protested  against  accepting  the  French  as  guardians  of  the  rights  acquired 
by  the  Roman  people;  the  French  hoisted  the  Italian  and  French  flags 
interwined;  the  troops  pretended  to  fraternise  with  the  deluded  people. 
The  President  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Fort  protested  manfully 
against  the  disembarkation,  but  without  avail.  The  deceitful  proclama- 
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tions  of  the  French  pretended  to  recognise  the  liberties  established  by  the 
votes  of  the  people,  and  promised  to  uphold  them.  Rome  and  the 
Assembly,  however,  doubted,  and  so  did  we.  This  morning  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  great  numbers  of  people  assembled  in  the  square  to  uphold 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Assembly  in  favour  of  armed  resistance, 
unless  the  French  General  satisfactorily  explained  his  intentions  for  entering 
the  territory  of  the  Republic.  Not  long  ago  (it  is  now  2  a.m.),  the 
mystery  was  revealed  to  the  Government.  The  French  envoys  presented 
themselves  to  the  Triumvirate  declaring  that  they  came  as  friends,  that 
as  such  they  desired  to  be  received  in  Rome,  but  that  in  point  of  fact 
their  mission  was  to  reinstate  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  prince  in  Rome ; 
that  where  they  were  not  accepted  as  brothers  they  w'ould  use  force.  We 
answered  that  the  mandate  conferred  on  us  by  the  Assembly  was  strictly 
that  of  preserving  the  Republic;  that  our  convictions  and  our  conscience 
would  not  permit  us  to  recede  from  it;  that  neither  the  powers  accorded 
to  us  nor  our  own  honour  would  ever  have  permitted  us  to  condescend 
to  such  a  proposition  being  imposed  on  us  by  force;  that  we  should 
fully  report  it  to  the  Assembly,  upon  whose  decision  its  fate  must  depend. 

April  26th.  This  morning  the  result  of  the  conference  of  which  I  have 
spoken  above  was  made  known  to  the  Assembly.  The  galleries  were 
crowded.  After  the  communication,  many  deputies  asked  for  a 
secret  Committee.  The  excited  galleries  wished  the  sitting  to  be 
pubhc,  calling  for  war.  The  Assembly  insisted;  the  people  were  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  firm  attitude  assumed  and  retired.  After  a  calm  and 
serious  discussion  in  secret  Committee  the  Assembly  unanimously  decided 
to  defend  the  Republic,  and  to  resist  force  with  force.  .  .  . 

His  letters  vividly  depict  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  his 
own  from  day  to  day.  The  preparations  for  defence  within  and 
without  the  city,  the  barricades,  &c.,  proceeded  with  the  greatest 
alacrity,  everyone  energetically  taking  his  share  of  the  work. 
“Rome,  with  12,000  men  of  the  bravest  National  Guard  in  Italy 
could  not  tolerate  the  idea  that  a  foreign  army  should  be  imposed 
upon  her  under  pretext  of  giving  assistance.” 

The  Triumvirate  not  only  busied  themselves  wdth  procuring 
materials  for  defence,  but  with  the  preservation  of  order  and  the 
protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  residents  in  Home. 
Safifi  prepared  a  decree  which  stated  that  any  disregard  of  private 
rights  unauthorised  by  the  law  was  ‘‘an  act  of  hateful  despotism,” 
and  declared  that  the  persons  and  possessions  of  all  the  citizens 
and  foreigners  living  within  the  territory  of  the  Homan  Republic 
were  to  be  absolutely  unmolested  under  pain  of  punishment  with 
the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 

On  April  28th  the  French  troops  were  marching  on  Home, 
and  he  writes. 

The  news  has  produced  such  extreme  and  universal  elevation  of  spirit 
that  I  cannot  find  words  to  describe  it.  .  .  .  The  Minister  of  War  had 
ordered  a  general  review  of  the  troops  and  the  National  Guard.  At  the 
first  sound  of  the  call  to  arms  the  men  of  the  National  Guard  came 
running  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  .  .  .  Enthusiasm  was  at  its  height. 
With  one  accord  all  raised  their  caps  on  their  bayonets  with  the  cry, 
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“  We  will  have  no  foreigners  in  Rome.”  Cheers  for  the  Republic  never 
ended.  The  deputies  of  the  Assembly  came  wearing  scarves  of  the  tri- 
colour  on  their  breasts  to  mix  with  the  soldiers  and  make  a  tour  of 
inspection  within  the  ranks.  All  of  them — National  Guards,  soldiers,  and 
representatives — embracing  each  other  with  tears  of  joy  and  emotion 
swore  to  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  There  was  but  one  voice— 
“  We  would  rather  die  than  yield.”  An  immense  crowd  present  at  the 
scene,  half  weeping,  half  exultant;  the  whole  city  full  of  animation;  the 
streets  thronged  with  people;  in  Trastevere  even  the  women  arming  them- 
selves;  all  the  gates  and  roads  of  the  part  of  the  city  beyond  the  Tiber 
provided  with  very  strong  barricades;  Mount  Marius  and  Mount  Jani- 
culum  fortified;  the  different  bodies  of  troops  disposed  according  to  the 
plan  of  defence.  ...  I  am  so  strongly  impressed  by  the  sublimity  of  this 
memorable  day  that  this  moment  of  my  life  is  sufficient  alone  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  all  the  deprivations  and  sorrows  of  the  arduous  situation  in 
which  duty  and  the  love  of  my  country  placed  me,  and  will  be  full  com¬ 
pensation  for  whatever  sacrifice  and  suffering  may  await  me  in  the  future. 

On  April  30th  the  French  army  came  in  sight.  “  The  feeling 
of  the  city  is  magnificent,”  writes  Saffi. 

In  the  streets  only  women  and  old  men  are  to  be  seen.  All  the  young 
men  are  at  the  barricades.  At  Trastevere  the  utmost  enthusiasm  prevails. 
The  people  ask  everywhere  for  arms.  Those  who  cannot  have  fire-arms, 
arm  themselves  with  lances  and  fowling-pieces.  The  printing  offices  are 
denuded  of  workmen,  who  rush  off  to  fight,  threatening  those  who  remain 
at  work.  The  Triumvirate  has  been  obliged  to  issue  an  express  order 
keeping  ten  compositors  at  work  for  the  indispensable  printing  of  bulletins 
and  orders.  .  .  .  The  enemy  is  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  troops  outside. 

.  .  .  Hitherto  all  the  engagements  have  been  outside  the  city.  The  first 
moment  I  can  spare  I  shall  go  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  people  at  the 
barricades.  I  cannot  describe  the  emotions  of  this  sublime  moment.  It 
is  impossible  to  remain  still  at  one’s  post  within  the  walls  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  office  when  there  are  thousands  outside  ready  to  die  for  the  honour 
and  salvation  of  a  nation. 

The  attack  began  about  11.30  a.m.  By  5  p.m.  the  French 
were  on  their  way  back  to  Civitavecchia  in  full  rout,  with  Gari¬ 
baldi  and  his  Legion  in  pursuit.  The  Triumvirate  stopped  the 
pursuit. 

Not  only  Mazzini  and  his  colleagues  (wrote  Saffi),  but  the  Ministers 
and  the  Assembly — sharers  in  their  councils  and  in  permanent  Session— 
were  of  opinion  that  the  abuse  of  the  noble  victory  by  the  massacre  of  a 
few  thousand  French,  beaten  and  flying,  would  not  save  Rome  from  a 
new  assault,  but  would  add  to  the  power  of  her  enemies  to  injure  and 
crush  her.  Alone,  and  the  aggressor,  Rome  was  sure  to  fall;  her  strength 
lay  in  her  right,  and  in  legitimate  self-defence  outside  her  only  hope  lay 
in  this  self-same  France;  in  that  noble  and  generous  part  of  the  French 
nation  which  was  solid  with  us  against  the  deceit  of  the  expedition  and 
the  secret  machinations  of  Louis  Napoleon.  A  moral  victory  was,  above 
all,  necessary  to  us;  to  conquer  the  false  rumours  spread  throughout 
Europe  upon  the  state  of  affairs  in  Rome,  and  to  prove  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  failure  and  the  falsehood  of  the  President,  separating 
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him,  if  possible,  from  the  nation.  This  was  the  method  being  employed 
by  our  friends — the  friends  of  liberty  and  of  the  honour  of  France — in 
the  Paris  Assembly.  We  knew  this,  and  it  was  our  duty  to  strengthen 
their  task  hy  our  generosity  and  moderation. 

On  May  1st  Saffi  issued  a  circular  to  the  Presidents  of  the 
Provinces,  giving  an  account  of  the  glorious  victory  of  April  30th, 
and  the  unanimity  of  the  Eoman  defence.  The  French  wounded 
left  on  the  ground  by  their  comrades  in  the  hurried  retreat  were 
cared  for  and  treated  as  brothers  in  Eome.  A  “joyous  solemn 
calm”  succeeded  the  victory.  The  city  was  illuminated. 
Immense  crowds  filled  the  streets,  the  squares,  the  cafes,  talking 
together  about  all  the  fine  deeds  of  the  previous  day,  and  en¬ 
couraging  further  efforts.  The  French  remained  at  some 
distance,  and  showed  no  signs  of  wishing  to  renew  hostilities. 
About  12,000  Neapolitans  were  advancing  on  Eome.  Garibaldi 
and  6,000  men  went  to  meet  the  advance.  Saffi  writes  to  his 
mother  : — 

With  the  exception  of  the  districts  subdued  by  the  invasion  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  all  the  provinces  are  roused  to 
indescribable  enthusiasm.  The  municipalities  send  information,  encourage¬ 
ment,  men  and  provisions.  When  a  country  is  inspired  in  such  a  way, 
dangers  are  a  joy.  I  have  never  been  a  lover  of  war,  yet  I  felt  quite 
melancholy  because  I  no  longer  heard  the  sound  of  cannon.  Thomas  (his 
brother,  a  volunteer  under  Garibaldi)  is  very  well  indeed.  No  one  could 
be  otherwise  at  such  a  time. 

He  sends  his  mother  all  the  telegraphic  accounts  of  the  engage¬ 
ments,  but  with  characteristic  truthfulness  warns  her  to  discount 
the  details  of  successes,  capture  of  cannon,  &c.,  “probably  too 
hastily  believed  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,”  and  carefully 
corrects  them  in  later  letters.  He  tells  her  of  a  visit  to  the 
hospitals,  of  the  patience  and  sublime  exultation  of  the  Italian 
wounded  and  dying,  the  care  of  the  French  wounded,  the  devoted 
nursing  and  excellent  arrangements  of  the  Eoman  ladies  w'ho 
hardly  left  the  hospitals  by  day  or  night ;  of  the  rivalry  shown 
in  showering  linen  and  gifts  of  all  kinds  from  the  windows  upon 
the  carts  as  they  passed  through  the  streets  taking  comfort  for 
the  wounded ;  how  the  French  prisoners  were  released  and  sent 
back  to  the  French  camp  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people  who 
parted  from  them  like  brothers. 

In  the  middle  of  so  many  dangers  a  marvellous  calm  and  serenity 
prevail  in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  the  movement,  the 
life,  the  gaiety,  of  the  thoroughfares  give  more  the  impression  of  a  city 
in  festivity,  than  of  a  city  surrounded  by  enemies.  Except  some  slight 
disorder — inevitable  in  a  city  agitated  by  so  many  passions,  w’hich  the 
Government  represses  with  very  severe  laws  and  may  succeed  in  entirely 
preventing — and  crimes  common  in  ordinary  times,  it  may  safely  be  said 
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that  Rome,  as  a  whole,  has  never  before  risen  to  such  moral  dignity 
to  such  a  height  of  generous  sentiment.  ’ 

The  Neapolitans  were  driven  back,  and  Garibaldi  pursued  them 
across  the  frontier.  The  Spaniards  entered  the  Pontine  Marshe.s 
but  retired  after  a  futile  campaign.  The  Triumvirate  had  sent 
an  envoy  on  a  secret  mission  to  Paris  explaining  all  that  had 
occurred,  and  to  mollify  the  exasperation  caused  by  his  narrative 
among  the  Liberals,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  was  sent  to  Pome  as 
plenipotentiary.  On  May  17th  an  armistice  was  declared,  and 
on  June  1st  articles  of  peace  were  decided  upon  between  the 
Roman  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  French  plenipotentiary. 

During  the  armistice,  the  Austrians  had  occupied  the  territory 
of  Ferrara,  advanced  on  Bologna,  and,  descending  southwards  by 
the  Adriatic,  laid  siege  to  Ancona.  The  Triumvirate  sent  com¬ 
missioners  to  the  northern  provinces  of  the  State,  who  stopped 
all  the  volunteers  who  were  on  their  way  to  Rome  and  caused 
them  to  join  the  troops  destined  to  do  battle  with  the  Austrians. 
The  Triumvirate  were  determined  to  help  the  important  town 
of  Ancona  to  the  utmost  in  its  brave  defence.  But  meanwhile 
Louis  Napoleon,  President  of  the  French  Republic,  had  overcome 
the  opposition  to  his  plans.  He  recalled  Lesseps  and  sent  rein¬ 
forcements  with  orders  to  occupy  Rome.  The  armistice  had 
barely  concluded  when  the  French  General  renewed  hostilities. 
Saffi  wrote  to  his  mother,  June  27th, 

Dearest  mother, — Good  news  of  my  health  and  Thomas’s.  As  you  will 
have  seen  by  my  former  letters  Rome  is  making  a  vigorous  resistance. 

.  .  .  Whatever  our  fate  may  be,  the  Roman  people  and  troops  have  raised 
a  monument  of  honour  to  Italy,  which  will  inspire  the  respect  even  of 
our  enemies.  The  whole  English  Press  speaks  with  admiration  of  the 
deeds  of  Rome;  .  .  not  that  any  present  political  advantage  may  come 
of  this,  but  it  is  something  for  the  moral  life  of  the  Italian  nation. 
Certain  events  remain  as  glorious  traditions,  and  make  a  treasure  for  the 
future  of  a  people.  On  this  account,  if  the  fall  of  this  capital  be  inevitable, 
its  efforts  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  The  pure  blood  of  the 
flower  of  Italian  youth  flowing  in  this  last  refuge  of  liberty  and  national 
dignity,  will  be  fertile  nourishment  for  Italian  thought.  It  is  this  faith 
and  this  consciousness  which  have  sustained  the  Romans  in  their  immense 
sacrifices. 

On  the  30th,  after  a  hand-to-hand  struggle,  the  Italians  had  to 
abandon  their  intrenchments.  The  Assembly  at  once  decreed  the 
cessation  of  a  defence  now  rendered  impossible.  The  Trium¬ 
virate  resigned  office. 

Thus  ended  the  few  months  of  Aurelio  Saffi’s  public  life — under¬ 
taken  at  a  moment  when  all  depended  on  the  maintenance  of 
internal  order  specially  committed  to  his  care,  carried  on  later 
under  the  direction  of  Mazzini  and  resigned  at  last  in  conjunction 
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with  him  because,  in  the  words  of  their  proclamation,  “  Since  the 
Assembly  had  decreed  the  cessation  of  resistance  from  the  desire 
to  save  Eome  from  destruction  and  useless  loss  of  precious  lives, 
the  men  who  had  ruled  during  the  struggle  were  unsuited  to  be 
rulers  in  the  new  times  which  were  being  prepared  for  .  .  .  Their 
mandate  was,  in  fact,  at  an  end.” 

Before  proceeding  to  elect  a  new  Triumvirate  the  Assembly 
unanimously  voted  that  “  Armellini,  Mazzini,  and  Safh  had 
deserved  well  of  their  country.”  The  Minister  for  Home  Affairs 
wrote  to  Saffi  :  ”  You  have  received  public  testimony  of  how  well 
you  have  served  your  country  and  the  cause  of  liberty.  To  con¬ 
firm  it,  the  Triumvirate  of  the  Eoman  Eepublic  at  to-day’s 
meeting  has  conferred  the  Gold  Medal  of  Honour  upon  you  as 
a  proof  of  your  merit  and  a  memorial  of  the  gratitude  felt  for 
you  by  good  republicans.”  The  order  and  security  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day  which  had  been  established  by  Saffi,  and  noticed 
and  admired  by  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  foreigners  residing  in 
Rome,  continued  till  the  French  entered  on  July  3rd  and  placed 
the  city  under  military  control.  Oo  the  6th  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  :  — 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  reception  given  to  the  French.  Universal 
hissing  of  General  Oudinot  and  his  staff,  windows  closed,  shops  shut  the 
whole  way;  cafes  emptied  immediately  a  French  officer  or  soldier 
entered;  the  people  furious  with  some  imprudent  favourers  of  the  foreign 
invader.  General  Oudinot 's  first  decree  dissolved  the  Assembly  and  the 
new  Triumvirate,  substituting  a  military  Governor  with  full  powers.  Up 
to  now  the  new  Government  has  the  character  of  a  government  of  conquest 
by  the  French;  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  Pontifical  sovereignty.  The 
deputies  and  others  compromised  by  past  events  are  not  molested  in  any 
way.  .  .  .Mazzini  is  still  in  Rome  and  goes  about  freely;  so  do  I,  and 
we  can  prepare  for  departure  at  our  convenience. 

On  July  13th  he  left  Eome  to  begin  a  long  exile.  Believing 
in  Mazzini’s  leadership,  he  refused  all  offers  which  might  have 
prevented  him  from  assisting  his  plans.  Determined  never  to  be 
a  burden  to  his  mother,  he  had  to  earn  his  own  living  while 
devoting  his  time  and  best  energies  to  the  cause  of  Italy.  These 
conditions  made  his  life  one  of  continual  struggle  and  privation, 
aided,  indeed,  by  the  loving  affection- of  friends  old  and  new, 
but  hard  and  discouraging,  often  approaching  despair.  He 
decided  to  live  in  Switzerland — a  republic  and  adjoining  his 
beloved  Italy.  Mazzini  followed  him  there.  Before  eighteen 
months  had  passed  he  wrote  from  Lausanne  :  — 

A.  decree  of  the  Federal  Government  banishes  the  Italian  refugees  from 
the  French  Cantons,  and  limits  them  to  certain  localities  in  the  German 
Cantons  at  the  pleasure  of  the  said  Government,  rendering  our  position 
in  Switzerland  more  precarious  than  ever.  This  decides  me  to  leave  this 
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country,  where  the  threats  of  the  reaction  outside,  the  difficulties  inside 
and  the  uncertain  duration  of  our  stay,  deprive  me  of  all  hope  of  useful 
occupation.  Reflecting  on  my  future  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
my  subsistence,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  soon  as  the  work 
in  hand  is  finished  no  other  secure  resource  in  the  midst  of  persecutions 
would  remain  to  me.  Besides,  I  may  at  any  moment  be  forced  to  do 
what  I  can  now  do  from  choice.  I  need  liberty,  some  fixed  abode,  a 
centre  of  population  and  civilisation  with  ample  means  and  opportunities 
for  obtaining  a  living.  Press  'restrictions  in  Italy  render  the  occupation 
of  a  writer  difficult  and  unremunerative.  An  editor  at  Lugano  offered 
me  £23  for  my  work — the  work  of  a  whole  year.  There  is  no  proportion 
between  labour  and  profit.  If  exile  continue,  it  is  indispensable  that  I 
should  occupy  myself  in  other  ways,  give  lessons,  do  something.  Nothing 
remains  but  to  try  my  fortunes  in  England.  So  much  for  personal 
reasons.  In  addition,  political  reasons  are  increasingly  pressing.  England 
is  now  the  only  country  open  to  us.  ...  It  grieves  me  to  leave 
Lausanne,  where  the  habits  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  months,  and  the  private 
kindness  of  my  acquaintances  render  exile  less  trying;  it  is  still  more 
bitter  to  go  so  much  further  away  from  Italy  and  from  you,  best  of 
mothers. 

Family  afflictions  were  added  to  national  misfortunes.  Mazzini 
lost  his  mother  in  1852.  In  1854  Saffi  lost  the  elder  of  his  two 
sisters  while  still  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  and  a  few  months 
later  his  mother  fell  a  victim  to  the  cholera,  then  raging  in  Italy. 

‘  ‘  There  is  nothing  here  below  that  can  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
a  good  mother,”  w^as  Mazzini’s  comment. 

Both  Saffi  and  Mazzini  laboured  unceasingly  to  keep  alive  the 
desire  for  liberty  and  unity  in  Italy,  encouraging  it  by  secret 
visits  at  momentous  times.  They  were  prepared,  as  before,  tc 
meet  force  with  force  when  occasion  arose.  But  they  deprecated 
premature  or  ill-considered  risings,  and  abhorred  assassination. 
In  the  early  days  of  May,  1849,  during  their  Triumvirate,  a  man 
named  Zambianchi,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Paris,  where 
he  had  become  imbued  wdth  the  ways  and  theories  of  the  men 
of  the  Eeign  of  Terror,  was  in  command  of  troops  guarding  the 
frontier.  He  sent  some  priests  and  others  w'hom  he  suspected 
of  enmity  to  the  Eepublic  to  Eome  as  prisoners.  Finding  they 
were  soon  set  at  liberty,  he  swore  he  would  take  the  office  of 
judge  and  of  executioner  in  future  upon  himself.  He  first  killed 
a  priest  whom  he  met  alone  with  his  own  hand,  and  then,  with 
the  help  of  the  men  under  his  command,  massacred  many  others 
at  San  Calisto.  The  Triumvirate  immediately  took  steps  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  atrocities.  About  two  years  after 
this  man  knocked  at  the  door  of  Saffi ’s  garret  in  London,  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  do  homage  to  the  ex-Triumvir.  “The 
ex-Triumvir,”  replied  Saffi,  “  had  it  been  in  his  power,  would 
have  had  just  judgment  upon  your  misdeeds  pronounced  by  the 
Eoman  magistrates.  An  exile  and  a  private  citizen  here,  he 
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forbids  you  to  contaminate  an  exile’s  dwelling  by  your  presence,” 
and  showed  him  the  door.  He  hung  his  head  and  went  away 
without  a  word. 

When  Orsini  attempted  the  life  of  Napoleon  III.,  Mazzini  and 
Saffi  knew  no  more  of  his  intention  than  the  English  public, 
who,  like  them,  first  saw  the  telegraphic  account  of  the  result 
in  the  columns  of  The  Times.  Orsini  had  separated  himself  from 
Mazzini  a  year  before,  on  account  of  some  trivial  personal  resent¬ 
ment.  Withdrawing  into  the  country  and  leading  a  solitary  life, 
he  brooded  over  the  national  wrong  of  the  French  occupation  of 
Kome  till  love  of  revenge  and  desire  to  make  a  name  for  himself 
as  a  destroyer  of  tyrants  led  him  to  commit  what  Safih  styled 
“the  atrocious  deed.” 

“  In  my  varied  and  difficult  life  (Saffi  wrote  to  his  mother 
in  1851)  I  possess  two  guides  which  hitherto  have  not  deserted 
me,  and,  I  hope,  never  will — courage  and  resignation.  I  do 
not  fear  sufferings;  on  the  contrary,  they  re-temper  my  will  by 
freeing  it  from  the  seductions  of  an  easy,  tranquil  life,  and 
sometimes  it  crosses  my  mind  that  Providence  may  have  thrown 
me  into  the  midst  of  these  trials  in  order  to  purge  me  from  evil 
which  in  other  circumstances  would  have  obtained  the  mastery 
and  made  me  like  those  whom  I  despise ;  and  then  I  console 
myself  with  the  thought  that  misfortune  may  have  saved  me  from 
selfishness  and  moral  deterioration.”  These  ‘‘two  guides” — 
courage  and  resignation — led  him  safely  through  poverty,  perse¬ 
cution,  calumny,  exile,  and  imprisonment,  and  never  forsook 
him. 

In  1857  he  married  an  English  lady.  ‘‘  Born  in  Florence  and 
educated  by  her  (English)  mother  to  love  the  country  of  her  birth 
(he  says),  she  became  the  companion  of  the  vicissitudes  and 
duties  of  my  life,  making  home  a  sanctuary  of  virtue  dedicated 
to  our  country.”  Through  the  exertions  of  his  friends  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Italian  at  the  Taylor  Institution  at  Oxford, 
with  a  salary  of  £150  a  year,  which  seemed  affluence  after  former 
hardships. 

Mazzini,  the  object  of  his  unceasing  care,  breathed  his  last  an 
exile.  Saffi  lived  to  pass  many  useful  years  as  an  honoured 
citizen  in  United  Italy.  But  not  the  calm  of  settled  Government 
nor  the  pleasant  atmosphere  of  liberty  and  unity  could  diminish 
his  deep  distrust  of  the  self-interest  of  all  privileged  classes  or 
his  belief  that  the  People  alone  could  be  trusted  with  their  own 
interests.  The  style  adopted  by  the  Eoman  Eepublic — ‘‘  In  the 
Name  of  God  and  the  People” — remained  the  motto  of  his  life 
to  the  end. 

Henrietta  I.  Buller. 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  no  time  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 
decades  or  so,  as  those  who  are  well  familiar  with  the  history 
of  European  diplomacy  during  that  period  will  readily  admit,  have 
the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  been  of  a  more 
cordial  character  than  is  at  present  the  case,  or  shown  a  happier 
augury  as  implied  in  the  forthcoming  visit  of  the  Emperor 
William  to  this  country.  It  would  be  idle,  however,  to  suppose 
that  a  complete  settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
nations  has  been  effected ;  because  outstanding  and  material 
differences  have  never  existed,  and  because,  too,  of  the  fact  that 
economics  form  the  preponderating  influence  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  peoples,  and  as  the  two  countries  are  keen  rivals 
in  industry  and  commerce,  there  is,  of  course,  a  clash  of  interests 
which  does  not  always  remain  unaccompanied  by  certain  reflex 
actions  that  have  in  them  the  potentialities  for  affecting  politics 
in  general.  Besides,  imperfect  as  the  world  we  are  living  inis, 
it  would  not  be  even  feasible  to  expect  that  a  thorough  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  every  respect  of  all  national  aspirations,  that  is,  in  so  far  as 
both  England  and  the  Fatherland  are  concerned,  can  ever  be 
arrived  at.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great  gain,  and  one 
which  may  be  indeed  described  as  a  giant  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  namely,  to  have  so  far  removed  jealous  suspicion — a  political 
attainment  the  high  significance  of  which  becomes  all  the  more 
obvious,  if  one  considers  that  the  historical  rivalry  of  the  two 
Powers  in  question  contains,  after  all,  no  legitimate  point  for  a 
serious  quarrel. 

Apart  from  King  Edward  VII.  and  the  Emperor  William  II., 
there  is  at  least  one  other  man  who,  ever  since  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  undertake  the  onerous  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
Kaiser’s  first  political  adviser,  has  spared  no  pains  in  clearing 
up  at  the  right  moment  certain  misunderstandings,  and  has 
always  displayed  the  keenest  interest  in  the  process  of  freeing 
the  political  atmosphere  of  some  of  its  explosive  materials,  as 
it  were. 

The  German  Imperial  Chancellor  has,  therefore,  a  large  share, 
as  will  be  seen  later  on ,  in  bringing  about  in  a  marked  degree  a 
good  understanding  between  the  British  and  Teutonic  races.  It 
deserves,  however,  to  be  particularly  pointed  out  that  the  German 
Chancellor  commands  general  attention  not  merely  because  of  the 
(1)  Copyright,  1907,  by  Louis  Elkind,  M.D.,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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prominent  position  which  he  holds,  but  also,  and,  perhaps,  to  the 
same  extent,  on  account  of  his  striking  intellectual  gifts  and 
remarkable  native  talents.  It  is,  therefore,  instructive  and 
interesting  to  inquire  briefly  into  those  qualities  which  made 
him  first  a  successful  diplomat  and  afterwards  raised  him,  at 
a  remarkably  early  age  of  his  life,  to  the  highest  position  in 
the  Gierman  Empire,  excepting,  of  course,  that  of  the  Sovereign 
himself. 

Speaking  generally,  although  the  most  discussed  of  all  Germans 
in  high  position,  yet  the  average  German  rarely  speaks  of  Prince 
Billow  except  in  connection  with  his  official  capacity  as  the  head 
of  the  Government.  For  his  private  life  seems  to  be  really 
private,  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character  being  that  he  dis¬ 
likes  revelling  in  the  limelight  of  publicity.  Accordingly,  to  the 
large  masses  of  his  countrymen  he  is  a  force  rather  than  a 
personality.  Again,  it  is  well  known  amongst  those  who  are  in 
intimate  touch  with  the  Chancellor  that  in  his  methods  of  trans¬ 
acting  public  business,  either  in  the  Reichstag  or  at  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  he  is  as  autocratic  as,  say,  Napoleon,  yet  his  general 
conduct  towards  his  immediate  colleagues,  as  well  as  towards  the 
other  officials,  is  marked  throughout  by  sincere  consideration, 
never-failing  patience,  and  great  and  engaging  frankness. 

Like  the  present  Prime  Minister,  the  German  Imperial  Chan¬ 
cellor  never  exhibits — certainly  not  in  any  noticeable  degree — 
those  characteristic  signs  of  that  modern  and,  more  or  less, 
common  malady  which  is  usually  called  hurry.  Consequently, 
his  capacity  for  work  as  well  as  for  concentrated  reflection,  which 
alone  enables  a  man  who  has  under  certain  circumstances  to 
accomplish  manifold  duties  and  most  delicate  tasks  within  minutes 
only,  as  it  were,  is  very  remarkable  indeed. 

Like  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  too,  all  through  his 
career  he  has  kept  apart,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  the  general  circum¬ 
stances  permitted  of  his  doing  so,  from  the  clash  and  jar  of  party. 

But  properly  to  understand  the  Imperial  Chancellor’s  achieve¬ 
ments,  both  from  the  national  and  international  point  of  view,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  German  Imperial  politics  are  still 
being,  on  the  whole,  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principle — 
which  Bismarck  regarded  as  indispensable — that  the  power  of  the 
empire  must  be,  first  of  all,  firmly  rooted  in  the  Prussian  State 
Ministry.  And,  secondly,  that  the  Imperial  Chancellor  should 
be  at  the  same  time  Prussian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whilst 
the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  appointed  in  that  capacity 
should  in  the  main  be  confined  to  the  control  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Empire  as  a  w'hole,  the  chief  reason  for  this  form  of 
government  being,  as  it  becomes  obvious  on  reflection,  that  the 
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conduct  and  settlement  of  vital  questions  respecting  home  affairs 
are  thus  not  wholly  separated  from  matters  concerning  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  Fatherland.  Now,  Prince  Biilow  is  not  only 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  but  also  occupies,  from  the  official 
jxdnt  of  view,  the  leading  position  in  the  management 
of  the  general  affairs  of  the  Prussian  Diet.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is,  therefore,^  interesting  to  note  that  when, 
in  1897,  he  joined  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  State  in  general,  and  of  the  Empire  in  particular, 
were  decidedly  unsettled ;  for  there  was  by  no  means  what  might 
be  termed  a  striking  harmony  between  the  two  legislative  bodies. 
Then  Herr  Miquel,  the  strong  and  able  Minister  of  Finance,  was 
by  no  means  in  full  agreement  with  the  policy  of  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe,  who,  brilliant  statesman  though  he  was,  was  enfeebled  by 
age.  The  late  Herr  Miquel  was  also  Vice-President  of  the 
Prussian  Diet  at  the  time  in  question ;  and  indeed  affairs  had 
developed  to  such  a  degree  that  there  were,  in  reality,  two  centres 
of  influence.  Prince  Hohenlohe  himself  publicly  declaring,  that  is. 
in  a  speech  which  he  delivered,  as  it  would  seem,  for  that  purpose 
some  time  before  his  retirement,  that  there  existed  not  merely 
differences  of  opinion,  but  actual  dissensions,  wdthin  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  this  interesting  fact  becomes  still  more 
apparent  from  certain  remarks  and  historic  references  contained 
in  the  recent  publication  of  the  well-knowm  “  Hohenlohe 
Memoirs.” 

However,  it  is  being  now  on  all  hands  acknowledged  that  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  Prince  Biilow ’s  administration  is 
the  fact  that  since  he  took  office — first  in  1897  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  afterwards  in  1900  as  Imperial  Chancellor — com¬ 
plete  harmony  has  so  far  prevailed  between  the  two  legislative 
Chambers  in  question  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  State,  or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  between  the  various 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  on  the  other  hand. 

Briefly  stated,  when,  in  June,  1897,  Herr  von  Biilow,  as  he 
then  was,  had  been  summoned  from  Rome  to  Kiel,  and  requested 
by  the  Emperor  William  to  fill,  temporarily,  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  became  vacant  by  the  retire¬ 
ment,  or,  as  it  was  described  in  the  usual  diplomatic  language, 
“by  long  leave  of  absence,”  of  Herr  von  Marschall,  there  was 
much  surprise  at  this  appointment,  and,  indeed,  no  explana¬ 
tion  that  might  be  termed  satisfactory,  that  is,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  public,  was  forthcoming  as  to  why  the  choice  had 
fallen  upon  the  German  Ambassador  to  the  Italian  Court.  For 
the  new  Minister  was  very  little  known,  say,  outside  diplomatic 
circles.  He  had,  it  is  true,  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  Rome 
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during  his  ambassadorship,  and  that  not  merely  among  the 
members  of  the  German  colony,  but  in  Italian  society  also.  This, 
however,  was  not  on  the  whole  due  to  diplomatic  attainments, 
but  to  a  happy  combination  of  personal  charm  and  intellectual 
quality.  To  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
German  colony  in  Rome  is  essentially  different  from  that,  say, 
in  London  or  New  York,  for,  quite  apart  from  many  important 
social  and  racial  facts  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon  here,  the  great  majority  of  its  members  do  not 
take  lip  their  residence,  permanent  or  otherwise,  in  the  Eternal 
City  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  wealth  by  engaging  in  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial,  and  financial  pursuits,  but  for  the  study  of 
art,  history,  and  other  subjects.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German 
colony  in  Rome  might  best  be  compared,  both  from  the  social  and 
political  point  of  view,  with  the  English  or  American  colony,  say, 
at  Dresden  or  in  Munich.  Such  a  circle  as  this  was  eminently 
congenial  to  Prince  Biilow,  who  is  himself  a  connoisseur  of  taste 
and  acumen,  and  exceedingly  well  read  in  literature  and  history. 
These  attainments,  of  course,  recommended  him  to  Italian  society 
also,  and  he  had,  at  least  from  the  social  point  of  view,  the  further 
advantage  of  having  as  his  wife  a  daughter  of  an  ancient  Italian 
family,  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions.  Beyond  these  amiable 
recommendations,  however,  nothing  much,  that  is,  as  far  as 
public  opinion  is  concerned,  was  known  of  him.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  when  the  present  Chancellor  was  first  placed  in 
power  he  was  regarded  in  many  quarters  with  a  great  deal  of 
distrust.  It  was,  for  instance,  feared  that,  owing  to  his  family 
connections  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  influential 
representatives  of  agricultural  interests  in  the  Fatherland,  he 
would  show  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  Agrarian  Party.  And, 
indeed,  certain  passages  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered,  soon 
after  he  came  into  power,  at  one  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Agrarians  lent  colour  to  this  view  : — “  Care  of  the  agricultural 
interests.”  he  said,  “  is  not  only  one  of  the  duties  of  my  office, 
but  is  also  a  dictate  of  my  heart.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  shall 
always  sui^ort  with  my  whole  heart  the  agricultural  interests. 
My  name  is  a  guarantee  of  this,  for  it  has  been  borne  for  centuries 
by  German  landowners.” 

But  time  has  shown  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  present  first 
Minister  of  the  Crown  to  favour  one  interest  at  the  expense  of 
another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ifl  is  one  of  his  chief  merits  that  he 
endeavours,  as  much  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  consider 
all  interests  from  the  same  point  of  view’,  and  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  immediate  needs  of  the  nation  at  large.  That  this  con¬ 
stitutes  the  actual  trend  of  his  general  policy  in  regard  to  home 
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affairs,  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  speeches  leaves  as 
in  no  doubt.  Addressing  the  Prussian  Diet,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  said  : — “  According  to  my  idea  of  politics 
it  is  the  noblest  duty  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
struggle  between  the  economic  interests,  which  becomes  keener 
every  day,  to  reconcile,  as  far  as  possible,  the  differences  which 
exist,  and  to  place  the  conflicting  interests  on  the  nearest  possible  - 
equality.  ...  I  am  convinced  that  the  great  productive  classes  ri 
have  equal  claims  to  this  protection  on  the  part  of  the  Govern-  I 
ment,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  without  I 
favour  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  manufacturing  industry.”  | 
“  So  long  as  I  am  in  office,”  continued  Prince  Biilow,  “there  will  | 
be  one  guiding  object  in  my  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  namely,  | 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  ...  I  will  I 
never  allow  myself  to  be  led  into  raising  or  lowering  the  scale  I 
in  favour  of  one  or  another  of  the  productive  classes.”  I 

And  here  w^e  come  to  a  most  notable  feature  in  the  Chancellor’s 
character.  For,  to  put  it  briefly,  the  secret  of  Prince  Piilow’s 
conspicuous  success  in  general,  and  especially  during  the  recent 
Eeichstag  elections,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he,  like  his  great  model 
Bismarck,  places  his  wffiole  personality  at  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  that  he  has  the  power  to  represent  and  express 
clearly  and  distinctly  what  may  be  described  as  the  views  of 
representative  Germany.  Just  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
Roman  historians  in  Germany  says  of  Horace  that  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful  beyond  praise  in  “  adapting  iEolian  song  to  Italian 
measures,”  so  also  may  be  said  of  the  Kaiser’s  chief  adviser  that 
he  possesses  the  knack  of  interpreting  the  trend  of  current  public 
opinion  in  a  way  which  precisely  corres[X)nds  with  national  feeling 
and  general  taste  of  the  large  bulk  of  the  German  people. 

And,  further,  he  is  not  a  mere  party  man,  he  has  no  rigid  I 
political  dogmas  to  cling  to,  and  he  has  never  allowed  himself 
to  be  carried  awmy  by  temporary  outbursts  of  public  feeling.  | 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  great  and  constant  aim  alw'ays  is  to  do 
what  is  best  for  national  w’elfare,  and  neither  party  interests  nor 
party  attacks  can  make  him  deviate  from  this  course.  He  acts, 
as  it  were,  in  accordance  with  the  golden  rule  of  diplomacy, 
namely,  that,  though  a  statesman  cannot  guide  the  stream,  he  can 
guide  the  ship  that  is  on  it.  Again,  being  the  possessor  of  much 
practical  common-sense,  he  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to  see  what  is 
possible  and  wffiat  is  impossible  of  acquisition,  what  may  be 
accomplished  and  what  is  merely  a  vain  or  dangerous  chimera. 
When  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a  certain  important  point 
may  be  gained  or  acquired  and  is  desirable,  he  throw's  his  whole 
energies  into  the  w'ork  at  hand.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  him 
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as  a  demagogue,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  his  duties  to 
teach  politics  to  the  German  nation.  The  empire,  as  such,  being 
a  comparatively  new  organisation  and  its  peoples  not  yet 
thoroughly  welded  together.  Imperial  politics  are  not  nearly  so 
well  understood  as  they  are  in,  say.  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  the  Imperial  idea  has  also  grown  strong 
of  late,  which,  no  doubt,  will  form  an  important  factor  in  the 
forthcoming  presidential  election.  The  Chancellor  is,  therefore, 
often  called  upon  to  assume  the  professor’s  gown,  as  it  were ;  he 
has  to  instruct  his  countrymen  in  matters  of  national  duty  and  to 
point  out  to  them  the  safest  road  along  which  they  should  travel. 
This  is  indeed  a  difficult  and  a  thankless  task. 

But,  quite  apart  from  these  points,  the  post  of  German  Chan¬ 
cellor  is  actually  beset  with  difficulties.  This  is  so  much  the 
case  that  it  is  imixjssible  to  think  of  that  office  without  being 
reminded  over  and  over  again  of  Goethe’s  highly  significant 
saying  :  ‘  ‘  You  thrust  us  into  full  life ,  but  presently  you  surrender 
us  to  torture.”  (Ihr  stosst  ins  Lehen  uns  hinein,  Dann  uherldsst 
Ihr  uns  der  Fein.)  However,  all  things  fairly  considered.  Prince 
Billow  has  so  far  accomplished  this  task  with  an  astonishing 
amount  of  success. 

Of  course,  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor  has  his  many  de¬ 
tractors,  both  in  his  native  country  as  well  as  outside  of  it,  who 
are  never  tired  of  saying  that  his  ten  years  of  power  have  by 
no  means  been  accompanied,  from  the  national  and  economic  point 
of  view,  by  any  particularly  notable  achievement  or  success  of 
a  permanent  character,  and  of  accusing  him  of  certain  sinister 
actions.  Such  criticism,  however,  is  the  unhappy  heritage  of 
every  head  of  a  Ministiy,  and  the  present  Chancellor  does  not 
form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and,  moreover,  in  Germany  the 
public  seem  to  be  unable  to  judge  the  first  Minister  of  the 
Crown  on  his  own  merits,  but  only  in  comparison  wdth  the  Iron 
Chancellor.  There  is,  indeed,  an  almost  universal  disposition 
to  write  down  a  Chancellor  as  a  failure  unless  he  approximates 
to  the  Bismarckian  standard,  which,  of  course,  is  absurd.  But 
the  reasonable  critic  -could  not  fairly  regard  Prince  Billow  as 
anything  like  a  failure,  even  when  compared  with  Bismarck’s 
talents  and  achievements.  It  would,  of  course,  be  ridiculous  to 
say  that  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  has  not 
made  mistakes.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  has  shown  real  states¬ 
manship  in  the  guidance  of  German  politics,  and  has  done  so  to 
the  best  and  lasting  interest  of  the  Fatherland.  It  cannot,  how'- 
ever,  be  said  of  the  Kaiser’s  right-hand  man  that  he  possesses 
“in  the  highest  degree  that  noble  faculty,  whereby  man  is  able 
to  live  in  the  past  and  in  the  future,  in  the  distant  and  in  the 
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unreal  ” — a  verdict  of  Burke’s  genius  and  political  sagacity 
which,  by  the  way,  excepting,  of  course,  its  author,  Lord 
Macaulay,  few  modern  historians  and  politicians  are  likely  to 
endorse.  For,  as  it  would  seem,  it  is  not  within  the  province 
of  Prince  Biilow’s  general  policy  and  practical  activity  to  work 
for  results  and  benefits  that  might  accrue  to  the  Fatherland, 
say,  a  century  or  two  hence,  his  aims  being  mainly  directed  to 
the  realisation  of  the  direct  and  immediate  needs,  as  it  were,  of 
the  present  generation. 

Another  point  of  considerable  interest,  outside  as  well  as  within 
the  frontiers  of  Germany,  is  the  positions  which  Emperor  and 
Chancellor  occupy  to  one  another.  This  also  is  a  matter  very 
much  misunderstood,  and  I  cannot  do  better  in  this  respect  than 
quote  Prince  Billow’s  own  words,  contained  in  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  in  the  Reichstag  not  so  long  ago  :  ‘  ‘  The  substance 
of  these  relations,”  said  the  Chancellor  on  that  occasion,  ‘‘rests 
on  mutual  goodwill,  on  the  mutual  desire  to  work  together  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  welfare.  ...  I  must  lay  it  down  most 
emphatically  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Emperor’s  personal  ini¬ 
tiative  must  not  be  curtailed  and  will  not  be  curtailed  by  any 
Chancellor.  That  would  correspond  neither  with  the  traditions 
nor  with  the  interests  of  the  German  people.  As  regards  the 
Chancellor,  however,  I  say  that  an  Imperial  Chancellor  worthy 
of  the  name  ....  would  not  take  up  any  position  which  in 
his  conscience  he  did  not  regard  as  justifiable.”  While  another 
speech  of  the  Chancellor’s  relating  to  the  same  subject  contains 
the  following  interesting  passage  :  ‘‘  In  every  constitutional  State, 
the  Ministers,  and  especially  the  head  of  the  Government,  are 
compelled  to  reckon  with  the  individuality  of  the  Sovereign.  As 
amongst  us,  so  there  are  amongst  princes  weaker  and  stronger 
individuals.  The  stronger  and  more  pronounced  the  character 
of  a  monarch  is,  the  more  he  will  be  inclined  to  take  part  in 
politics  and  in  furthering  the  progress  of  State  affairs,  and  this, 
of  course,  makes  the  task  of  the  responsible  Minister  by  no 
means  easier;  .  .  .  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  a  great  and  invaluable  advantage  to  a  nation  to  have 
a  prince  of  strong,  pronounced,  and  talented  character.” 

Again,  a  further  point  of  much  interest,  that  is,  in  connection 
with  Prince  Biilow’s  home  jx)licy,  is,  of  course,  his  attitude 
tow'ards  the  Social  Democrats,  but,  unfortunately,  owing  to  exi¬ 
gencies  of  space,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  a  full  analysis 
of  that  subject.  However,  so  much  can  be  said  of  him  with 
certainty  that  he  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  passing  of  laws 
which  have  helped  largely  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  In  no  country  in  the  world  has,  perhaps,  more  been 
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r  done  in  this  way  than  in  Germany,  and  yet,  as  the  recent 
\  elections  have  shown.  Social  Democracy  has  enormously  gained 
!  in  a  geographical  sense.  For,  although,  in  so  far  as  the  Keichs- 
^  tag  is  concerned,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  representatives 
of  the  party  in  question  has  largely  decreased,  the  popular  vote 
as  such,  however,  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  it  w'ere. 
This,  no  doubt,  seems  strange  at  first  sight,  but  a  little  inquiry 
shows  that  it  is  a  class  difference  more  than  anything  else  that 
I  is  responsible  for  the  present  tendency  towards  Social  Democracy. 
i  If  we  now  turn  to  foreign  politics,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  though  Germany  has  not  been  engaged  in  any  war,  apart 
,  from  the  China  expedition,  during  Billow’s  time  of  office,  there 
has  been  grave  danger  of  war  more  than  once,  and  this  not  only 
within  recent  times — that  is,  during  the  settlement  of  the  great 
Moroccan  dispute,  but  at  some  previous  periods  also.  Foreign 
i  politics,  therefore,  have  required,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly 
careful  handling.  Speaking  generally,  Prince  Billow — with 
whom,  in  these  matters,  we  must,  of  course,  associate  the 

i  Emperor — has  endeavoured  to  be  absolutely  neutral  in  quarrels 
which  did  not  directly  concern  Germany,  and  to  entertain  the 
most  cordial  relations  with  all  Powers  as  long  as  German  interests 
were  not  interfered  with.  As  he  himself  has  said,  his  desire  is 
“to  carry  his  heart  in  his  head.” 

So  far  as  the  first  part  of  this  general  principle  is  concerned, 
he  has  maintained  it  despite  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority 
of  his  countrymen ,  for  throughout  the  excitement  which  prevailed 
I  during  the  Spanish- American  and  the  South  African  Wars,  he 
5  I  would  not  assume  any  other  attitude  than  one  of  “  strict  and 
g  ij  loyal  neutrality.”  And  yet,  from  the  German  point  of  view,  he 
j.  I  had,  during  the  Spanish- American  War,  to  contend  with  decidedly 
j.  I  aggravating  circumstances.  Because  a  German  squadron  was 
Q  sent  to  the  Philippines,  and  one  or  two  German  ships  were  sent 
;  to  Cuba,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  German  interests, 
i  it  was  thought  that  Germany  was  entertaining  views  prejudicial 
'  to  the  American  cause,  and  this,  together  with  the  report  that 
e  the  German  Consul  at  Hong  Kong  had  sold  arms  to  the  Philip- 
"  pines,  aroused  very  angry  feelings  in  the  United  States,  feelings 
n  which  were  not  allayed  until  Mr.  Henry  White,  the  then  American 
le  '  Ambassador  to  Berlin,  speaking  at  Leipzig,  soon  after  the  close  of 
j.  the  war,  said  that  “  the  German  Government  had  from  the  first 
is  !  observed  absolutely  strict  neutrality.”  In  this  connection,  it  is  in- 
h  ^  teresting  to  record  that,  some  time  in  1899,  the  late  President 
PS  McKinley  made  a  similar  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  German 
ig  Government.  And,  further,  the  speeches  which  Prince  Biilow  de- 
;n  i  livered  in  the  Eeichstag  in  reply  to  criticisms  against  the  German 
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Government  on  their  attitude  towards  the  British  Government 
at  the  time  of  the  South  African  War  are,  of  course,  of  particular 
interest.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Emperor  refusing  to  see  Mr.  Kruger  was  that 
several  members  of  the  lieichstag  practically  charged  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  showing  more  and  more  favour  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  commented  strongly  on  the  wide  difference  there  was 
between  ix)pular  opinion  and  official  policy.  To  all  these 
personal  attacks,  as  they  may  well  be  termed,  Prince 
Billow  replied  in  a  long  and  unusually  able  speech.  He  first 
showed,  from  documents  which  he  had  before  him,  that  the 
communications  which  passed  between  the  Dutch  Government 
(w  hich  acted  for  Mr.  Kruger)  and  the  Gennan  Government  several 
months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  left  no  doubt  that  Germany 
w^ould  not  interfere  in  any  way  if  war  should  be  declared.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  possibility  of  the  Government  acting  as  an  agent 
of  peace,  and  said  that  this  could  only  be  possible  if  the  two 
contending  parties  desired  it,  adding,  “  International  law  no 
longer  regards  such  an  attempt,  made  at  the  request  of  one  side, 
as  mediation,  but  as  an  intervention ;  and  an  intervention  usually 
even  one  day  longer.” 

In  another  speech  w'hich  seems  to  be  of  peculiar  interest, 
from  the  political  point  of  view,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
questions  raised  in  the  Eeichstag  in  regard  to  the  Emperor’s 
long  stay  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria 
were  answered.  It  having  been  contended  that  the  close  rela¬ 
tions  which  existed  between  the  British  and  German  Courts  would 
tend  to  favour  the  attitude  of  the  German  Government  to  that 
of  Great  Britain ,  Prince  Biilow  replied  somewhat  to  the  following 
effect  :  “To  believe  that  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  would  allow 
himself  to  be  influenced  in  such  a  way  by  family  ties  shows  very 
little  knowledge  of  his  Majesty’s  character,  and  of  his  love  of 
the  Fatherland.  His  Majesty’s  actions  are  decided  only  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  German  national  interests.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
no  matter,  in  fact,  what  dynastic  considerations  came  to  have 
influence  in  foreign  politics,  then  I  would  not  remain  a  Minister 
even  one  day  longer.” 

These  are  words  which  do  not  admit  of  any  sinister  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  questions  at  issue  w'ere  concerned, 
expressing  as  they  did  the  Chancellor’s  inflexible  attitude  in  this 
direction,  they  were  mainly  instrumental  in  silencing  further 
•criticism  on  this  particular  point. 


Louis  Elkind. 
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A  WELL-KNOWN  critic  remarked  many  years  ago  that  if  in  England 
you  write  poetry  by  profession,  however  bad  that  poetry  may  be, 
you  are  a  poet ;  but  if  you  are  a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  a  novelist, 
anybody,  you  do  not  count  as  a  poet,  for  then  the  prevailing  feeling 
is:  “What  business  have  you  as  a  practical  man  to  make  such 
an  ass  of  yourself?”  This  statement,  the  truth  of  which  as 
regards  the  general  reader  cannot  be  controverted,  may  account 
in  part  for  the  comparative  neglect  of  Thackeray’s  ballads ;  while 
a  second  reason  is,  no  doubt,  that  his  poetry  has  been  over¬ 
shadowed  by  his  novels ;  and  a  third  cause  of  neglect  may  be 
found  in  the  lamentable  fact  that  light  verse  does  not  meet  with 
much  encouragement  in  this  country.  The  average  Englishman 
takes  poetry  only  a  few  degrees  less  seriously  than  he  takes  his 
Bible ;  as  something  only  to  be  approached,  metaphorically  speak¬ 
ing,  after  fasting  and  with  prayer.  He  has  the  feeling  that  it  is 
almost  irreverent  to  read  light  verse  :  it  comes  as  a  shock — as  if, 
when  prepared  for  a  deluge,  there  came  only  a  slight  shower  of 
rain.  Still,  though  there  has  been  no  Heine  in  the  English 
literature,  and,  as  regards  the  majority,  our  poets  have  lacked  the 
light  touch  of  the  French  petit-maitre ,  we  can  boast  of  several 
writers  of  really  good  occasional  and  humorous  verse  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  :  Hood,  Barham,  Calverley,  Locker-Lampson , 
Gilbert,  and  the  always-delightful  Austin  Dobson.  None  the 
less,  Thackeray’s  ballads  and  verses  have  been  accorded  so  little 
attention  that  Mr.  Whibley  in  his  recent  interesting  monograph 
on  that  author  did  not  even  mention  them. 

The  love  of  versifying  was  in  Thackeray’s  blood,  and  even  as 
a  child  he  wrote  rhyming  lines  under  his  own  drawings  of  the 
heroes  of  the  nursery,  of  young  Ned  Torre,  of  Dicky  Snooks 
and  Tom  Spry,  of  dear  Suky  Jones  and  little  Miss  Perkins. 

Little  Miss  Perkins 

Much  loved  pickled  gherkins. 

And  went  to  the  cupboard  and  stole  some; 

But  they  gave  her  such  pain. 

She  ne’er  eat  them  again, 

She  found  them  so  shocking  unwholesome. 

At  Charterhouse,  Thackeray  parodied  the  hyper-sentimental 
"Violets  ”  of  “  L.  E.  L.,”  and  wrote  some  lines  beginning,  “  In 
the  romantic  little  town  of  Highbury,”  that  were  handed  down 
orally  for  two-score  years.  The  swing  of  the  latter  verse  is  un- 
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deniable ;  and  the  rhymes  as  awful  as  anything  that  even 
Thackeray  ever  perpetrated  :  “  Immortal,  who  ”  is  coupled  with 
“plains  of  Waterloo,’’  and  “Jamaica’’  with  “Sugar-baker." 
But  Thackeray  never  troubled  much  about  correct  rhyming.  This 
disregard  adds,  perhaps,  to  the  amusement  in  the  case  of  such  a 
humorous  description  as  “  The  White  Squall,”  where  there  are  to 
be  found  “soaks  all  ”  and  “  fo’ksal,”  and  “  Jacob  ”  and  “wake 
up  ”  ;  but  it  is  more  noticeable  and  less  pardonable  when,  in  the 
most  exquisite  verse  of  “  Vanitas  Vanitatum  ”  he  rhymes 
“  splendid  ”  with  “  penned  it.” 

After  Thackeray  left  school  he  wrote  some  stanzas  about  Lalor 
Shell,  and  a  speech  w’hich  that  worthy  was  prevented  (by  the 
police)  from  delivering,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  duly  appeared 
in  the  morning  papers.  This,  however,  is  memorable  only  as 
Thackeray’s  first  appearance  in  print.  At  Cambridge  most  of  his 
contributions  to  The  Snoh  and  The  Gownsman  were  in  verse,  as 
was  much  that  he  wrote  for  The  National  Standard ;  but  all 
that  can  be  said  of  these  juvenile  productions  is  that  they  show  a 
keen  sense  of  fun.  In  those  days  Thackeray  had  not  found  him¬ 
self,  for  even  when  he  abandoned  painting  he  found  some  difficulty 
in  choosing  between  the  claims  of  poetry,  criticism,  and  novel¬ 
writing.  His  first  book,  Flore  et  Zephir”  was  a  collection  of 
sketches  ;  his  earliest  contributions  to  Fraser’s  Magazine  included 
an  “  Imitation  of  Beranger,”  and  the  free  translation  of  some 
German  ditties  ;  The  Paris  Sketch  Book  was  a  medley  of  political 
essays,  stories,  verses,  art-criticism,  and  reviews  of  books;  Comic 
Tales  and  Sketches,  a  collection  of  stories,  most  of  them  illus¬ 
trated  by  himself ;  while  the  best  pages  of  the  little  brochure, 
The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon,  were  those  devoted  to  the 
ballad,  “  The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum.”  As  his  literary  career 
progressed  poetry  took  its  place  in  his  life  as  a  relaxation,  for,  like 
his  sketches,  the  writing  of  verses  was  a  labour  of  love.  He 
wrote  many  ballads  for  Punch — political  skits,  love-songs,  paro¬ 
dies,  what-not — but  this  did  not  exhaust  his  fertility.  In  private 
life,  too,  he  w’as  alw’ays  rhyming.  If  he  wrote  to  his  intimates, 
if  he  inscribed  his  name  in  a  visitors ’-book  or  an  autograph  album, 
if  he  sent  a  note  to  a  child ,  or  a  bunch  of  flow^ers  to  a  young  girl, 
or  visited  an  old  haunt,  he  would  drop  into  metre.  As  a  rule  the 
lines  flowed  without  effort  from  His  facile  pen,  though  sometimes 
he  was  in  trouble.  “I  don’t  wonder  at  poets  being  selfish,”  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Brookfield  when  he  was  composing  the  “  May-Day 
Ode.”  “I  have  been  for  five  days  a  poet,  and  have  thought  and 
remenibered  nothing  else  than  myself,  and  my  rhymes,  and  my 
measures.  If  somebody  had  come  to  me  and  said,  ‘  Mrs.  Brookfield 
has  just  had  her  arm  cut  off,’  I  should  have  gone  on  with  ‘  Queen 
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of  innumerable  Isles,  tidumtidy,  tidumtidy,’  and  not  stirred  from 
the  chair.  The  children  and  nobody  haven’t  seen  me  except  at 
night,  and  now  (though  the  work  is  just  done)  I  hardly  see  the 
paper  before  me,  so  utterly  beat,  nervous,  bilious,  and  overcome 
do  I  feel.”  Yet,  though  as  a  rule  he  wrote  with  ease,  he  was  a 
severe  critic  of  his  work,  and  after  publication  would  sometimes 
entirely  revise  the  poem.  There  are  two  distinct  versions  of 
“The  King  of  Brentford”;  and  no  less  than  three  times  he 
materially  altered  ‘‘Lucy’s  Birthday.” 

Thackeray  wrote  in  all  about  one  hundred  poems.  A  fifth  of 
this  number  were  based  upon  political  subjects,  and  of  these  there 
is  little  to  say,  save  that  most  of  them  were  composed  in  haste, 
often  with  the  printer’s  devil  at  the  door.  Their  merit  consists 
in  a  certain  humour,  but  their  interest  was  for  the  day ;  they 
amused  the  generation  for  which  they  were  written,  and  so 
achieved  their  object.  Clever  they  are  undoubtedly,  but  few  of 
them  bear  the  hall-mark  of  the  author’s  individuality ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  subjects  were  selected,  or  at  least  suggested,  by 
the  editor  of  Punch. 

The  same  defects,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  are  noticeable  in 
the  Bow  Street  Ballads.  They  also  convey  in  the  reading  the 
impression  that  they  were  written  to  order ;  and  not  all  the  fun 
of  Policeman  X54’s  quaint  spelling  and  quaint  phrasing  makes 
them  quite  acceptable,  although  here  and  there  the  personality 
of  Thackeray  emerges  from  the  motley.  Notably  is  this  the  case 
in  ‘‘Jacob  Omnium’s  Hoss,”  where  he  gives  rein  to  his  indigna¬ 
tion  against  ‘‘  Pallis  Court,”  with  its  monstrous  scale  of  costs  ;  — 

Come  down  from  that  tribewen 
Thou  Shameless  and  Unjust; 

Thou  Swindle,  picking  pockets  in 
The  name  of  Truth  august; 

Come  down,  thou  hoary  Blasphemy, 

For  die  thou  shalt  and  must. 

And  go  it,  Jacob  Homnicm, 

And  ply  your  iron  pen, 

And  rise  up  Sir  John  Jervis, 

And,  shut  me  up  that  den ; 

That  sty  for  fattening  lawyers  in 
On  the  bones  of  honest  men. 

The  “  Ijyra  Hibernica  ”  are  better.  The  fun  is  more  spon¬ 
taneous,  the  humour  of  a  higher  class  ;  the  quaint  rhymes  amuse, 
and  the  swing  of  the  verses  delight.  It  is  not  worth  w^hile, 
however,  to  argue  the  question  of  the  accuracy  of  Thackeray’s 
attempt  to  present  phonetically  the  Irishman’s  pronunciation  of 
the  English  language.  The  catalogue  of  the  exhibits  of  the 
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Great  Exhibition  is  delightful,  and  the  apparent  ease  of  the 
versification  is  not  excelled  even  in  the  wonderful  ‘  ‘  White 
Squall.” 

There 's  holy  saints 
And  window  paints, 

By  Maydiayval  Pugin; 

Alhamborough  Jones 
Did  paint  the  tones 
Of  yellow  and  gambuge  in. 

There’s  Statues  bright 
Of  marble  white. 

Of  silver,  and  of  copper; 

.And  some  in  zinc, 

.And  some,  I  think. 

That  isn’t  over  proper. 

For  thim  genteels 
Who  ride  on  wheels. 

There’s  plenty  to  indulge  ’em; 

There’s  Droskys  snug 
From  Paytersbug 
And  vayhcles  from  Bulgium. 

There’s  Cabs  on  Stands 
.And  Shandthry-danns; 

There’s  Waggons  from  New  York  here; 

There’s  Lapland  sleighs 
Have  crossed  the  seas. 

And  Jaunting  Cyars  from  Cork  here. 

Thackeray’s  favourite  poets  were  Goldsmith  and  the  ‘‘  sweet 
lyric  singers,”  Prior,  whom  he  thought  the  easiest,  the  richest, 
the  most  charmingly  humorous  of  English  lyrical  poets ;  and  Gay, 
the  force  of  whose  simple  melody  and  artless  ringing  laughter  he 
appreciated.  He  admired  Pope,  too;  but  while  admitting 
Milton’s  greatness,  thought  him  “  such  a  bore  that  no  one  could 
read  him.”  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Thackeray  never 
essayed  the  “big  bow-wow  kind  ”  of  poetry.  From  the  first  he 
recognised  his  limitations ;  and  to  the  end  was  content  to  be 
bound  by  them.  He  might  have  said  with  Locker-Lampson, 
“My  aim  is  humble.  I  used  the  ordinary  metres  and  rhymes, 
the  simplest  language  and  ideas,  I  hope  flavoured  wdth  indi¬ 
viduality.  I  strove  not  to  be  obscure,  not  to  be  flat,  above  all,  not 
to  be  tedious.”  As,  indeed,  Thackeray  said  to  the  author  of  the 
delightful  London  Lyrics  :  “I  have  a  sixpenny  talent  (or  gift) 
and  so  have  you ;  ours  is  small  beer,  but,  you  see,  it  is  the  right 
tap.”  It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  much  in  common  the  verses 
of  these  men  had.  The  poems  of  Locker-Lampson — that  author 
thought  Thackeray  was  almost  as  humorous  as  Swift,  and  some¬ 
times  almost  as  tender  as  Cow’per — often  suggest  those  of  the 
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more  famous  writer.  The  dainty  “  St.  James’s  Street”  recalls 
“The  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse,”  as  ‘‘  Gertrude’s  Necklace  ”  con¬ 
jures  up  a  memory  of  “  Lucy’s  Birthday.”  Both  were  artists  to 
the  finger-tips,  both  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  humour;  but 
Thackeray,  though  he  could  be  dainty,  was  rather  more  virile  and 
usually  less  elegant,  with  a  leaning  to  burlesque. 

The  sense  of  parody  was,  indeed,  strongly  imbued  in  Thackeray. 
He  wrote  ‘‘  The  Willow  Tree,”  and,  seeing  the  opportunity, 
burlesqued  it  forthwith.  ”  Larry  O’Toole  ”  from  Phil  Fogarty 
could  easily  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  sinrited  songs  with  which 
Lever  adorned  his  brilliant  but  more  or  less  unreal  stories  of  Ireland. 
Again,  the  libretti  of  the  ’forties  and  ’fifties  were  no  more  sensible 
than  the  majority  of  the  similar  compositions  to-day,  and  they 
offered  themselves  as  a  good  butt  for  ridicule.  Thackeray  started 
a  series  of  parodies  with  the  Mayfair  and  the  Oriental  Love  Songs  ; 
but  when  the  turn  came  of  the  Domestic  song,  the  man’s  senti¬ 
ment  overcame  his  intention.  Though  prefaced  by  a  burlesque 
prose  introduction — omitted  in  most  reprints — there  is  little  or 
nothing  of  the  parody  in  the  verse.  Humour  there  is  in  plenty, 
but  it  is  that  tender  humour  that  is  not  far  away  from  tears ; 

I  there  is  loving-kindness  in  every  line ;  and  the  picture  of  the 
I  lonely  bachelor  thinking  of  the  fair  young  girl  whose  presence 
had  for  a  moment  relieved  the  gloom  of  the  dull  chambers  does 
not  create  more  mirth  than  is  to  be  found  in  a  sad  smile. 

It  was  but  a  moment  she  sat  in  this  place. 

She’d  a  scarf  on  her  neck,  and  a  smile  on  her  face! 

A  smile  on  her  face,  and  a  rose  in  her  hair, 

And  she  sat  there,  and  bloomed  in  my  cane-bottom ’d  chair. 

And  so  I  have  valued  my  chair  ever  since. 

Like  the  shrine  of  a  saint,  or  the  throne  of  a  prince; 

Sweet  Fanny,  my  patroness  sweet,  I  declare 
The  queen  of  my  heart  and  my  cane-bottom ’d  chair. 

When  the  candles  burn  low,  and  the  company’s  gone. 

In  the  silence  of  night  as  I  sit  here  alone — 

I  sit  here  alone,  but  we  yet  are  a  pair — 

My  Fanny  I  see  in  my  cane-bottom ’d  chair. 

She  comes  from  the  past  and  revisits  my  room; 

She  looks  as  she  then  did,  all  beauty  and  bloom, 

So  smiling  and  tender,  so  fresh  and  so  fair, 

And  yonder  she  sits  in  my  cane-bottom ’d  chair. 

In  the  same  vein  of  tenderness  is  the  even  better-known 
“Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse,”  written  in  Paris  after  a  visit  to  the 
restaurant  where  the  author  and  his  wife  and  friends  had  been 
frequent  visitors;  and  the  exquisite  “  Mahogany  Tree,”  one  of 
the  author’s  favourites,  which  many  a  time  he  sang.  A  touching 
incident  is  narrated  concerning  these  verses.  On  the  Christmas  Eve 
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when  “  Horry  ”  Mayhew  brought  the  sad  news  of  Thackeray’s 
untimely  death  to  the  Punch  staff,  who  suffered  not  the  loss  of 
the  novelist  so  much  as  the  loss  of  an  old  friend,  he  said,  “I’ll 
tell  you  what  we’ll  do.  We’ll  sing  the  dear  old  boy’s  ‘  Mahogany 
Tree  ’ ;  he’d  like  it.’’  Accordingly  they  stood  up,  and  with  such 
memory  of  the  words  as  each  possessed  and  a  catching  of  the 
breath  here  and  there,  by  about  all  of  them  the  song  was  sung. 

The  most  ambitious,  as  well  as  the  longest,  of  Thackeray’s 
poems  was  “  The  Great  Cossack  Epic  of  Demetrius  Eigmarolo- 
vTcz,”  founded,  so  the  prefatory  note  informs  us,  on  the  legend 
of  St.  Sophia,  whose  statue  is  said  to  have  walked  of  its  own 
accord  up  the  river  Dnieper  to  take  its  station  in  the  Church  of 
Kiew.  It  is  good  fooling,  and  amusing  enough,  but  it  does  not 
bear  in  any  marked  degree  the  imprint  of  Thackeray’s  indi¬ 
viduality.  It  w'as  follow’ed  by  “  The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum,’’ 
which  is  on  a  quite  different  plane,  and  is  as  good  as  anything 
Thackeray  ever  wrote  in  verse.  It  is  the  narrative  of  a  French 
drummer,  whose  ancestors  for  the  last  four  generations  had  rattled 
the  sticks  from  the  days  of  Henri  of  Navarre.  In  Germany, 
Flanders,  and  Holland 

.  .  .  my  grandsire  was  ever  victorious, 

My  grandsire  and  Marshal  Turenne; 

his  father  was  at  Fontenoy  and  lost  his  life  at  Quebec ;  while 
the  story-teller  was  present  at  Yorktown,  heli)ed  to  drum  down 
the  Bastille,  and  fought  for  the  Republic  in  the  days  of  the 
Terror. 

We  had  taken  the  head  of  King  Capet, 

W'^e  called  for  the  blood  of  his  wife; 

Undaunted  she  came  to  the  scaffold. 

And  bared  her  fair  nock  to  the  knife. 

As  she  felt  the  foul  fingers  that  touched  her. 

She  shrank  but  she  deigned  not  to  speak. 

She  looked  with  a  royal  disdain, 

And  died  with  a  blush  in  her  cheek ! 

He  was  in  the  Napoleonic  army  and  a  stout  partisan  of  the 
Emperor.  He  w'as  at  Marengo,  Jena,  Austerlitz,  and  took  part 
in  a  hundred  victorious  wars  ;  the  Hundred  Days  found  him  at  his 
post ;  and  he  was  present  at  Waterloo. 

A  curse  on  those  British  assassins, 

W^ho  ordered  the  slaughter  of  Ney; 

A  curse  on  Sir  Hudson  who  tortured 
The  life  of  our  hero  away. 

A  curse  on  all  Russians — I  hate  them — 

On  all  Prussians  and  Austrian  fry; 

And,  O!  but  I  pray  we  may  meet  them, 

And  fight  them  again  ere  I  die. 
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“The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum  ”  presents  a  fine  picture  of  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  the  French  for  their  Corsican  leader  and  of 
the  deep-seated  hatred  of 

. the  red-coated  English, 

Whose  bayonets  helped  our  undoing. 

The  drummer  cares  nothing  for  the  cause,  but  everything  for  the 
battle;  fighting  was  in  his  blood,  for  he  loved  his  country  and 
believed  in  his  general  as  in  his  God  ;  yet  even  when  fierce  excite¬ 
ment  had  the  better  of  him,  he  could  spare  a  thought  for  the 
poor  woman  waiting  anxiously  for  news  of  her  husband,  who  had 
marched  with  the  army  against  Wolfe. 

I  think  I  can  see  my  poor  mammy 
With  me  in  her  hand  as  she  waits. 

And  our  regiment,  slowly  retreating. 

Pours  back  through  the  citadel  gates. 

Dear  Clammy!  she  looks  in  their  faces. 

And  asks  if  her  husband  has  come? — 

— He  is  lying  all  cold  on  the  glacis. 

And  will  never  more  beat  on  the  drum. 

This  splendid  martial  poem  contains  much  satirical  humour  and 
just  the  amount  of  underlying  pathos  that  adds  to  the  beauty  ; 
and  it  has  many  of  the  qualities  that  later  were  to  combine  in 
the  making  of  the  wonderful,  ironical  “  Barry  Lyndon.” 

In  his  verses  as  in  his  prose,  but  more  concisely  in  the  former, 
Thackeray,  as  a  latter-day  ”  sad  and  splendid,  the  weary  King 
Ecclesiast.”  cried  his  sermon.  He  had  no  new  lesson  to  teach  : 
the  old  tale  was  good  enough  for  him  to  repeat.  He  w’ould  have 
women  g(X)d  and  pure,  and  men  brave  and  true ;  he  would  have 
parents  resj^ect  their  children,  as  he  would  have  the  young  rever¬ 
ence  their  elders.  Success  is  but  little,  he  preached,  for  the  race  is 
not  always  to  the  swdft ,  and  the  great  may  be  overthrown  and  the 
lackey  exalted  ;  but  none  the  less, 

...  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise. 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 

“  It  is  easy  enough  to  knock  off  that  nonsense  about  Policeman 
X,”  Thackeray  said;  “but  to  write  a  good  occasional  verse  is  a 
rare  intellectual  feat.”  Yet  this,  too,  he  accomplished.  He 
possessed  the  wit  and  fancy,  the  humour  and  tenderness,  the 
refinement,  without  all  of  which  qualities  “the  real  thing” 
cannot  be  produced.  Nor  was  the  lyrical  strain  absent  from  his 
com|xisition.  His  verse  is  easy  and  possesses  the  essential  merit 
of  apparent  spontaneity.  He  was  almost  invariably  humorous ; 
yet  there  W’as  always  something  more  than  mere  fun.  Fre¬ 
quently  he  was  satirical,  occasionally  he  was  indignant;  some- 
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times,  as  in  “  The  End  of  the  Play  ”  and  “  Vanitas  Vanitatum,” 
he  was  didactic ;  usually  he  was  tender  and  pathetic.  He  could 
be  gay ;  he  could  sprinkle  his  verses  with  playful  or  ironic 
humour ;  and  upon  all  his  best  work  his  personality  is  impressed ; 
the  man’s  great  heart  is  there  for  all  who  care  to  look.  Most  of 
his  ballads  are  good ;  all  are  readable,  and  many  are  possessed  of 
distinction.  As  it  has  been  said,  his  rhymes  were  often  appalling, 
and  his  metre  not  always  perfect ;  but  his  language  was  as  simple 
and  direct  as  in  his  prose  writings.  If  he  was  not  underrating 
his  talent  w^Hen  he  spoke  of  it  as  small  beer,  he  certainly  was  not 
guilty  of  an  error  of  judgment  when  he  declared  it  was  the  right 
tap.  No  Lyra  Elegantiarum  is  complete  without  the  insertion 
of  “  The  Mahogany  Tree,”  ”  The  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse,”  and 
‘  ‘  Peg  of  Limavaddy  ’  ’ ;  and  no  collection  of  humorous  verse  may 
omit  ”  The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum.”  These  alone  give  him  a 
place  of  importance  among  the  lighter  poets  ;  and  if  at  present  his 
eminence  as  a  novelist  has  thrown  his  poems  into  shadow,  as  time 
passes  his  ballads  will  be  more  widely  read,  and  his  reputation 
as  a  poet  will  be  considerably  enhanced. 

It  was  thought  when  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  discovered  in 
Punch  some  score  of  hitherto  unidentified  ballads  that  the  last 
discovery  of  verses  by  Thackeray  had  been  made.  However, 
there  was  another  surprise  in  store.  In  The  Monthly  Review  for 
October,  1904,  an  article  by  the  late  Rev.  Whit  well  Elwin  on 
“Thackeray  in  search  of  a  Profession,”  disclosed  the  fact  that 
Thackeray  had  contributed  to  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
April,  1843,  a  review  of  Herwegh’s  earlier  poems  headed  :  “Georg 
Herw'egh.  Gedichte  eines  Lebendigen,  mit  einer  Dedikation 
an  den  Verstorbenen  ”  (“  Poems  of  a  Living  Man,  with  a  Dedi¬ 

cation  to  the  Dead”)  1841-1842. 

Thackeray,  however,  had  done  more  than  criticise  the  poems. 
He  had  translated  some  of  them.  It  cannot  be  contended  that 
these  are  equal  to,  say,  his  Imitations  of  Biranger.  Certainly 
Thackeray  had  mbre  in  common  with  that  poet.  His  rendering 
of  “II  dtait  un  roi  d’Yvetot  ”  retains  much  of  the  humour  of  the 
original;  while  “The  Garret,”  the  English  version  of  “Le 
Grenier,”  reads  like  one  of  the  translator’s  own  ballads. 

Let  us  begone — ^the  place  is  sad  and  strange — 

How  far,  far  off,  those  happy  times  appear; 

All  that  I  have  to  live  I’d  gladly  change 
For  one  such  month  as  I  have  wasted  here — 

To  draw  long  dreams  of  beauty,  love,  and  power. 

From  founts  of  hope  that  never  will  outrun. 

And  drink  all  life’s  quintessence  in  an  hour, 

Give  me  the  days  when  I  was  twenty-one  I 
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Herein  may  be  detected  an  influence  that  was  at  work  when  the 
time  came  to  compose  ‘  ‘  The  Mahogany  Tree  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  The  Ballad 
of  Bouillabaisse.”  Thackeray  translated  verses  from  Horace,  and 
these  charm  by  their  humour ;  and  also  from  Chamasso,  de  la 
Motte  Fouque,  and  Uhland.  With  the  latter  he  was  particularly 
happy,  for  his  rendering  of  “  Der  Konig  auf  dem  Turme  ”  was 
one  of  the  best  things  he  ever  did.  He  must  have  taken  much 
trouble  to  produce  these  verses,  for  nothing  of  the  simple,  sad 
beauty  of  this,  one  of  the  best  of  Ilhland’s  poems,  is  lost  in  the 
translation. 

I  The  cold  grey  hills  they  bind  me  around, 

I  I  The  darksome  valleys  lie  sleeping  below, 

'  But  the  winds,  as  they  pass  o’er  all  this  ground, 

^  5  Bring  me  never  a  sound  of  woe ! 

I  1 

j  Oh!  for  all  I  have  suffered  and  striven. 

Care  has  embittered  my  cup  and  my  feast; 

®  S  But  here  is  the  night  and  the  dark  blue  heaven, 

1  !  And  my  soul  shall  be  at  rest. 

;  0  golden  legends  writ  in  the  skies ! 

II  turn  towards  you  with  longing  soul. 

And  list  to  the  awful  harmonies 
Of  the  spheres  as  on  they  roll. 

T  I  Herwegh  is  a  poet  little  known  in  this  country,  and,  indeed, 
n  not  now  greatly  honoured  in  his  own  land.  As  a  lad  he  showed 
it  i  considerable  talent.  He  published  a  very  acceptable  translation 

^  i  of  some  of  Lamartine’s  writings  ;  and  later  became  the  assistant 

■g  i  of  Lewald,  the  editor  of  a  not  very  important  literary  journal,  the 

I  Europe.  At  that  time  conscription  was,  of  course,  already  in 

!■  :  full  swing  in  Germany  ;  and,  too  poor  to  buy  a  substitute,  Herwegh 

!  was  impressed.  The  life  in  barracks  was  unendurable  to  the 

I,  sensitive  young  man  of  letters.  Kecruits  were  coupled  to  prevent 

I  desertion,  and  his  companion  was  a  rough,  coarse  peasant.  He 

wrote  to  Lewald  and  told  him  he  would  rather  die  than  serve 
1^  j  the  remainder  of  his, time.  Thus  spurred,  the  editor  used  his 

[i®  I  influence,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  his  protege  unlimited 

I  leave  of  absence.  All  would  have  been  well,  therefore,  but  that 
I  at  a  public  ball  Herwegh  quarrelled  with  an  officer,  and  there  was 
ij  to  be  a  duel  until  his  antagonist  discovered  that  Herwegh  was 
I  a  private  in  his  regiment,  when,  as  an  officer  cannot  meet  a 

I  private,  the  encounter  was  abandoned ;  but  the  poet’s  leave  of 

absence  was  at  once  withdrawn. 

Herwegh  could  not  bring  himself  to  return  to  the  army;  and, 
instead,  hastened  over  the  Swiss  frontier;  but  again  influence 
must  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  military  authorities,  for 
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his  desertion  was  condoned,  and  soon  he  returned  and  went  to 
Berlin.  There  he  became  the  lion  of  the  season.  The  King 
granted  him  an  interview ;  he  was  feted  everywhere ;  and  a 
wealthy  woman  married  him.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that 
“Gedichte  eines  Lebendigen  ”  was  published.  With  his  later 
career  we  have  here  no  concern.  Those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  Herwegh’s  w'orks  may  be  interested  in  an  excerpt  from 
Thackeray’s  criticism:  “  Herwegh  has  fancy,  wit,  and  strong 
words  at  command.  He  has  a  keen  eye  for  cant,  too,  at  times, 
and  show^s  himself  to  be  a  pretty  sharp  and  clear-headed  critic 
of  art.  But  it  is  absurd  to  place  this  young  man  forward  as  a 
master.  His  poetry  is  a  convulsion,  not  an  effort  of  strength; 
he  does  not  sing,  but  he  roars ;  his  dislike  amounts  to  fury;  and 
...  in  many  instances  his  hatred  and  heroism  are  quite  facti¬ 
tious,  and  his  enthusiasm  has  a  very  calculating  look  with  it.” 

The  first  piece  translated  is  ‘‘Das  Lied  vom  Hasse  (‘‘The 
Song  of  Hatred  ”). 

Brave  soldier,  kiss  the  trusty  wife, 

And  draw'  the  trusty  blade  1 

Then  turn  ye  to  the  reddening  East, 

In  freedom’s  cause  arrayed; 

Till  death  shall  part  the  blade  and  hand. 

They  may  not  separate  : 

We’ve  practised  loving  long  enough. 

And  come  at  length  to  hate ! 

To  right  us  and  to  rescue  us 
Hath  Love  essayed  in  vain; 

0  Hate!  proclaim  thy  judgment-day 
And  break  our  bonds  in  twain. 

As  long  as  ever  tyrants  last 
Our  task  shall  not  abate  : 

We've  practised  loving  long  enough. 

And  come  at  length  to  hate ! 

Henceforth  let  every  h^rt  that  beats 
With  hate  alone  be  beating — 

Look  round !  what  piles  of  rotten  sticks 
Will  keep  the  flame  a-heating — 

As  many  as  are  free  and  dare 
From  street  to  street  go  say’t  : 

We’ve  practised  loving  long  enough. 

And  come  at  length  to  hate! 

Fight  tyranny,  while  tyranny 
The  trampled  earth  above  is; 

And  holier  will  our  hatred  be. 

Far  holier  than  our  love  is. 

Till  death  shall  part  the  blade  and  hand. 

They  may  not  separate  : 

We’ve  practised  loving  long  enough. 

And  come  at  length  to  hate! 
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As  Thackeray  was  the  first  to  confess ,  much  of  the  spirit  of  this 
rude,  hearty  song  has  evaporated  and,  to  give  one  example  of  this, 
the  last  two  lines  in  the  English  version  are  a  poor  exchange  for 
the  original  ‘  ‘  Wir  haben  lang  genug  geliebt  und  wollen  endlich 
hassen.” 

The  second  ix)em,  “  Zuruf  ”  (“Appeal”),  is  one  in  which 
martyrdom,  republicanism,  destruction  of  priesthood,  and  other 
favourite  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  writer  are  enunciated. 

Behold,  when  the  red  sun  appears, 

He  shineth  as  bright  in  his  station. 

As  he  shone  in  the  day  of  creation. 

Ere  he  looked  on  the  woes  of  long  years. 

Young  hearts  be  ye  steady  and  bold. 

Confront  ye  the  tempest  undaunted. 

For  He  who  the  spirit  has  granted 
Is  with  us  to-day  as  of  old. 

For  the  last  of  all  kings,  make  ye  way, 

A  million  glad  voices  proclaim  his 
Avatar,  and  Freedom  his  name  is. 

And  boundless  and  endless  his  sway. 

And  not  only  Heaven  as  of  yore. 

But  earth  shall  be  pure  and  divine. 

One  priesthood  man’s  sanctified  line. 

And  laymen  among  us  no  more ! 

Make  way  for  our  Saviour  and  Lord; 

It  is  not  with  hymns  that  we  greet  him. 

It  is  not  with  palms  that  we  meet  him. 

But  he  comes  with  the  clang  of  the  sword. 

Then,  Bards,  lay  aside  for  the  blade. 

The  harp  and  its  idle  diversions  : 

Thermopylae  waits  for  our  Persians, 

And  many  a  grave  in  the  shade  I  i 

The  following  w  as  obviously  dictated  by  Herwegh’s  keen  sense 
of  the  importance  of  his  calling  :  — 

Wore  I  a  soldier’s  weapon  on  my  thigh. 

Drove  I  d  rustic’s  plough  upon  the  lea. 

At  early  eve  I’d  fling  my  labours  by. 

And  drink  my  homely  cup  and  so  be  free. 


(1)  The  difficulty  of  the  translation  of  the  above  has  resulted  in  a  somewhat 
free  rendering.  A  verse  that  should  be  inserted  between  the  third  and  fourth 
was  not  translated  by  Thackeray,  who,  printing  it  in  German,  gives  a  footnote 
saying  it  was  quite  beyond  his  powers,  and  that  he  has  shown  it  to  a  German 
friend,  who  was  at  a  loss  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  last  line. 

Nimmer  schwingt  in  unsrem  Haus 
Der  Kosake  seine  Kniite 
Uns’re  Deutsche  Zauberruthe 
Schlagt  noch  manchen  goldnen  Friihling  aus. 
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Such  calm  for  spirits  like  mine  may  never  be, 

My  soul  hath  restless  pinions  and  will  fly, 

Still  eager  soaring  higher  and  more  high. 

And  the  kind  evening  brings  no  rest  for  me. 

We  raise  not  barriers  to  the  Heavenly  thus. 

Thought  tracks  us  on  the  wide  world’s  busy  ways. 

It  watches  when  we  sleep — there  is  no  place, 

To  shelter  from  that  constant  genius! 

Its  lightnings  round  about  us  ever  blaze. 

And  even  in  love’s  arms  it  reaches  us. 

Then  comes  advice  to  a  lady  who  was  tempted  to  publish  her 
verses,  of  which,  apparently,  the  poet  had  not  a  high  opinion 

On  humble  knees  of  silent  nights, 

No  more  my  lady  prays; 

But  now’  in  glory  she  delights. 

And  pines  to  wear  the  bays. 

The  gentle  secret  of  her  heart 
She’d  tell  to  idle  ears. 

And  fain  would  carry  to  the  mart 
The  treasure  of  her  tears! 

When  there  are  roses  freshly  blown 
That  forehead  to  adorn, 

Why  ask  the  Poet’s  martyr-crown, — 

The  bitter  wreath  of  thorn? 

That  lip  w’hich  all  so  ruddy  is. 

With  freshest  roses  vying, 

Believe  me,  sweet,  was  made  to  kiss, 

Not  formed  for  prophesying. 

Remain,  my  nightingale,  remain. 

And  w’arble  in  your  shade ! 

The  heights  of  glory  were  in  vain. 

By  wings  like  yours  essayed; 

And  while  at  Glory’s  shrine  the  Priest 
A  hecatomb  must  proffer. 

There’s  Love — oh.  Love  w’ill  take  the  least 
Small  mite  the  l^art  can  offer. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  author  to  give  the  original  of  the  last  two 
lines,  W’hich  are  indeed  a  very  feeble  rendering  of  “  O  Liebe  !— ist 
ein  Scharflein  auch  wilkommen.” 

Comrade,  why  the  song  so  joyous — why  the  goblet  in  your  hand? 

While  in  sackcloth  and  in  ashes  yonder  weeps  our  Fatherland. 

Still  the  bells  and  bed  the  roses — with  girls  on  German  strand ; 

For  deserted  by  her  bridegroom,  yonder  sits  our  Fatherland. 

Wherefore  strive  for  crowns,  ye  princes? — quit  your  state,  your  jewels  grand, 
See  where  at  your  palace  portal,  shivering  sits  our  Fatherland. 

Idle  priestlings,  what  avails  us — prayer  and  pulpit,  cowl  and  band? 
Trodden  in  the  dust  and  groaning,  yonder  lies  our  Fatherland. 
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Counting  out  his  red  round  rubles,  yon  sits  Dives  smiling  bland — 
Reckoning  his  poor  wounds  and  sores,  Lazarus,  our  Fatherland. 

Wo,  ye  poor!  for  priceless  jewels  lie  before  ye  in  the  sand. 

Even  my  tears,  my  best,  my  brightest!  lie  there,  wept  for  Fatherland. 

But,  0  poet,  cease  thy  descant — ’tis  not  thine  as  judge  to  stand. 

Silence  now — the  swan  hath  sung  his  death-song  for  our  Fatherland. 


The  “Protest,”  which  follows,  is  a  satire  upon  the  pompous 
ballad  of  Becker  that  was  so  popular  in  Germany  at  a  time  when 
.the  feeling  of  the  nation  was  excited  against  France. 

As  long  as  I’m  a  Protestant, 

I’m  bounden  to  protest. 

Come  every  German  musicant 
And  fiddle  me  his  best. 

You’re  singing  of  “  the  Free  old  Rhine,” 

But  I  say  no,  good  comrades  mine. 

The  Rhine  could  be 
Greatly  more  free. 

And  that  I  do  protest. 

I  scarce  had  got  my  christening  o’er. 

Or  was  in  breeches  drest. 

But  I  began  to  shout  and  roar, 

And  mightily  protest. 

And  since  that  time  I’ve  never  stopt. 

My  protestations  never  dropped; 

And  blessed  be  they 
Who  every  way 
And  everywhere  protest. 

There's  one  thing  certain  in  my  creed. 

And  schism  is  all  the  rest. 

That  who’s  a  Protestant  indeed. 

For  ever  must  protest. 

What  is  the  River  Rhine  to  me? 

For  from  its  source  unto  the  sea 
Men  are  not  free, 

Wliate’er  they  be. 

And  that  I  do  protest. 

As  every  man  in  reason  grants, 

What  always  was  confest. 

As  long  /as  we  are  Protestants, 

We  sternly  must  protest. 

And  when  they  sing  ”  the  Free  old  Rhine,” 

Answer  them,  ”  No,  good  comrades  mine. 

The  Rhine  could  be 
Greatly  more  free. 

And  that  you  shall  protest.” 


Lewis  Melville. 
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The  books  which  constitute  the  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Bible 
are  Proverbs,  the  Book  of  Koheieth  (Ecclesiastes),  and  the  Book 
of  Job.  If  we  add  books  outside  the  established  canon,  we  should 
have  to  include  in  this  list  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach 
(or  Ecclesiasticus),  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  If  ever  the 
Hebraic  spirit  got  near  to  formal  philosophy  it  was  in  these  books, 
for  here  are  old-world  problems  discussed,  not  so  much  in  relation 
to  a  given  creed  as  in  reference  to  some  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  human  thought.  Y^et  the  first  thing  almost  which 
strikes  the  reader  is  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  philosophy  at 
all ;  or,  if  the  word  must  be  used,  it  is  a  philosophy  quite  alien 
from  that  range  of  metaphysics  in  which  Hellenism  set  the 
example  to  European  nations.  For  however  much  the  problems 
discussed  may  be  such  eternal  riddles  as  the  meaning  of  human 
life,  the  reality  of  Providence,  the  justice  of  providential  rule,  the 
distribution  of  happiness  and  unhappiness,  and  incidentally  the 
end  of  life,  the  treatment  in  each  case  is  subordinated  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  practical  purpose,  and  made  a  vehicle  for  edification  rather 
than  enlightenment.  Take  “  the  end  of  life,”  for  instance.  This 
question  is  discussed  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others  who  are 
imbued  with  the  Hellenistic  spirit,  as  something  which  has  to  be 
decided  in  terms  of  reason  so  as  to  become  acceptable  to  reasonable 
creatures.  In  Hebraic  literature  the  end  is  not  argued  about,  but 
assumed.  The  idea  of  the  end  of  life  precedes  and  regulates  all 
the  inquiry,  instead  of  coming  as  the  last  link  in  a  chain  of  logical 
arguments.  In  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  already  referred 
to  there  is  no  definite  and  formal  attempt  to  pursue  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake.  The  object  is  quite  different.  It  is  rather  to 
induce  that  frame  of  mind  w^hich  shall  recognise  that  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  “Wisdom,”  in  short,  as 
the  Hebrews  understood  it,  is  the  end  of  all  philosophy  ;  wisdom, 
a  practical  concern,  a  way  of  living,  an  undeviating  and  unques¬ 
tioning  faith,  a  blind  acceptance  of  the  reality  of  God,  in  the  teeth 
of  many  logical  difficulties. 

To  anyone  accustomed  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato  or  to  the 
ethics  of  Aristotle ,  almost  the  first  thing  which  strikes  the  reader 
of  Job  and  of  Ecclesiastes  is  the  formlessness  of  the  books.  There 
is  no  feeling  for  form.  The  notion  of  a  logical  advance  from  point 

(1)  A  chapter  from  The.  TAterary  Man's  Bible,  by  W.  L.  Courtney,  to  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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to  point,  in  order  to  establish  a  conclusion  based  on  the  evidence 
thus  acquired,  does  not  seem  to  recommend  itself  to  the  Hebrew 
thinker.  On  the  contrary,  his  arguments  go  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  involving  a  great  deal  of  what  we  should  term  unnecessary 
repetition,  and  perhaps  more  frequently  than  not  supplying  a 
rhetorical  answer  to  an  intellectual  difficulty.  It  was  not  the 
province  of  the  Jew  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  intellect,  and  to  order 
life  solely  as  the  intellect  might  direct.  It  was  rather  his  province 
to  teach  the  absolute  importance  of  conduct.  From  the  very 
earliest  times  Jahveh,  even  by  the  nomad  tribes  of  Arabia,  was 
regarded  as  a  God  arranging  the  details  of  ordinary  life,  quite  as 
much  as  the  object  of  their  creed.  Some  of  the  Greek  thinkers 
recognise  no  difference  between  ethics  and  politics,  the  latter 
being  merely  the  former  “  writ  large  ”  in  the  body  of  a  State. 
The  Jew  recognised  no  real  difference  between  intellectual  and 
ethical  discipline.  The  religion  which  dictated  ceremonial  observ¬ 
ances  was  also  the  main  inspirer  of  human  virtue  and  the  ultimate 
organiser  of  social  conditions.  Hence  wisdom  is  not  primarily 
intellectual  wdsdom,  but  practical  wisdom.  In  the  Book  of  Job 
the  possibility  of  metaphysical  knowledge  for  man  is  with  the 
greatest  emphasis  totally  denied.  Let  us  look  at  the  first  nine 
chapters  of  Proverbs,  and  we  shall  find  this  specifically  Hebrew 
wisdom  characterised  in  detail.  The  fear  of  God  is  its  beginning, 
the  fear  of  God  is  its  goal.  It  teaches  not  metaphysical 
knowledge,  but  a  godly  life.  And  hence,  too,  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Proverbs  wisdom  is  personified,  as  it  were,  as  the  first 
creation  of  God,  helping  the  divine  Author,  co-operating  with  Him 
in  the  work  of  creation. 

There  is  an  obvious  contrast  between  the  Book  of  Proverbs  and 
the  other  two  books  which  belong  to  this  department.  “  Proverbs  ” 
represents  Hebraic  thought  in  its  more  sunny  aspect.  It  does  not 
go  very  deep,  but  it  gives  admirable,  though  somewhat  superficial, 
advice  in  many  of  the  concerns  of  life.  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  are 
built  up  on  different  lines.  Job  is  infinitely  the  nobler  work  of 
the  two,  the  product  of  more  thoughtful  and  more  serious  brains. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  finest  flower,  the  summit  and  crown  of  Hebraic 
thought.  But  the  total  result  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  is  much 
the  same — unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  in  the  latter  case,  as  some 
critics  have  supposed,  that  the  writer  veiled  his  scepticism  under 
certain  compromises  with  the  existing  creed.  Let  us  take  the 
Book  of  Koheleth  first.  Its  object  is  obviously  to  obtain  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  world,  and  also  rules  for  practical  life,  quite  apart 
from  tradition.  Although  the  author  finds  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  avoid  the  implications  of  tradition,  he  starts,  at  all 
events,  from  the  basis  of  observation  and  experience.  And  what 
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is  the  result  of  his  observation  and  experience?  It  is  saddening, 
pessimistic,  despairing.  Everywhere  in  Nature  we  find  move¬ 
ment,  but  a  movement  which  effects  nothing.  The  rivers  go  on 
running  into  the  sea,  but  the  sea  is  not  full.  The  rain  comes 
down  from  the  clouds,  and  is  then  sucked  up  again  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  the  process  is  eternally  repeated.  We  cannot 
■discover  any  end  in  all  this.  Phenomena  recur,  but  there  is  no 
progress.  The  same  thing  holds  true  of  the  activity  of  man.  He 
builds  up,  and  the  man  who  follows  him  destroys.  He  puts  before 
himself  the  ideal  of  gratifying  every  desire ,  and  he  finds  that  the 
happiness  for  which  he  is  searching  is  a  will-o’-the-wisp.  Desire 
itself  perishes  at  the  moment  of  fruition.  Death  comes  at  the  last 
to  cancel  all  hopes.  Nor  yet  can  a  combination  of  men  effect 
more  than  a  single  individual.  The  object  of  all  states  is  to 
reward  excellence,  to  encourage  virtue,  to  establish  prosperity. 
But  merit  is  generally  disregarded — at  all  events,  unrewarded. 
“Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  oppressed.’’  There  is  no  such 
thing  in  real  life  as  the  justice  of  which  poets  dreamed.  We  may 
even  go  further  than  this.  We  may  say  that  Accident,  Chance  is  the 
ruler  of  life.  The  royal  thinker  who  was  determined  to  trust  to 
his  observation  and  experience  comes  at  the  last  to  this  lamentable 
conclusion,  that  the  only  hypothesis  to  explain  the  world  is  that 
it  is  the  creation  of  Chance.  Shall  we  say,  then,  with  some  reli¬ 
gious  thinkers,  that  however  perplexing  may  be  the  issues  of 
mundane  existence,  there  is  to  be  another  world  which  is  to  set 
all  difficulties  right?  That  is  not  a  solution  which  recommends 
itself  to  Koheleth.  Indeed,  he  rejects  it  with  some  scorn.  Why 
should  man  be  held  to  be  better  than  animals?  Why  should  his 
spirit  endure,  when  we  know  that  the  breath  of  the  brutes  ceases 
when  death  comes? 

How^  are  we  to  frame  any  rules  of  life  based  on  such  a  dreary 
philosophy?  Here  comes  the  most  astonishing  part  of  the  book, 
that  aspect  of  it  which  illustrates  almost  better  than  anything 
else  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Hebrew  clung  to  his  original 
creed.  First  of  all  we  get  a  purely  Cyrenaic  doctrine.  A  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  is  to  be  got  out  of  life,  however  aimless  it 
seems  to  be.  It  is  pleasant  to  live  in  the  sunlight.  Some  of  our 
appetites  can  be  gratified  with  ease  and  pleasure.  Life  must  not 
be  taken  too  seriously.  However  hopeless  the  outlook,  let  a  man 
be  content  with  each  day  as  it  comes,  derive  from  it  such  good 
as  it  can  offer,  and  at  all  events  preserve  a  cheerful  face.  There 
is  a  touch  here  ..of  Aristippus  and  Epicurus,  and  more  than  a 
passing  resemblance  to  Omar  Khayyam.  But  whereas  men  like 
these,  having  suggested  pessimistic  principles,  desire  to  carry 
them  out  to  their  logical  conclusion,  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes 
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1  will  not  have  a  word  said  to  impugn  the  reality  of  God.  In  bis 
I  head  might  reign  the  Greek  spirit  ;  in  his  heart  was  the  soul  of 

ja  Jew.  The  philosophy  of  Kant  exhibited  very  much  the  same 
phenomenon.  According  to  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg,  pure 
reason  could  never  prove  the  existence  of  God,  any  more  than 
1  it  could  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  the  existence  of  a 
1  world  of  metaphysical  truth.  Nevertheless,  the  practical  reason 
1  cannot  doi  its  proper  work  without  these  postulates.  There  must 
be  a  God,  there  must  be  immortality,  there  must  be  a  real  world  : 

I  or  else  ethics  become  impossible.  So,  too,  Koheleth,  with  his 
]  Epicurean  philosophy,  with  his  voice  of  despair,  with  his  intel- 
J  lectual  realisation  that  Chance  ruled  the  world  and  not 
’!  Reason,  yet  never  dares  to  question  the  existence  of  God.  Some- 
I  times  one  detects  a  note  in  his  thought  which  is  almost  repellent. 
His  religion  apparently  does  not  help  him  to  solve  any  of  his 
troubles,  but  he  is  very  keenly  conscious  that  divine  things  may  be 
a  source  of  actual  i^eril  to  a  man.  You  are  to  walk  carefully  when 
you  approach  the  House  of  God,  say  as  little  as  you  can  when  you 
j  are  there,  walk  warily,  be  afraid.  But  that  is  not  his  best  attitude. 

:  The  better  temper  appears  in  his  concluding  verses,  which,  indeed, 

prove  better  than  anything  else  the  triumphant  power  and  autho- 
^  rity  of  the  Jewish  temperament  based  on  a  long  and  definite 
1  teaching.  Whatever  he  dares  to  think  about  the  world  and  about 
?  man,  the  author  does  not  dare  to  utter  any  words  of  scepticism 
a  in  reference  to  Divinity.  God  exists,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
ll  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

Now,  apart  from  all  the  differences  involved  in  style  and 
I  manner  of  treatment,  this  is  precisely  the  result  of  the  Book  of 
j  Job.  The  intellect  rebels,  but  faith  remains  constant.  We 
i|  cannot  see  our  way  along  the  thorny  paths,  but  we  must  believe 
;|  where  we  cannot  prove.  If  a  Greek  thinker  had  had  the  problems 
of  the  Book  of  Job  to  discuss,  we  feel  at  once  how'  different  would 

I  have  been  his  treatment.  .  He  would  have  applied  analysis  to 
some  of  the  conceptions,  such  as  those  of  “  virtue,”  “  happiness,” 
j  “sin,”  of  which  the  book  is  full.  He  would  have  asked,  if  con- 
]1  fronted  with  the  question  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  good 
I  man  may  suffer  calamity  and  an  evil  man  may  prosper,  what  we 

I  precisely  meant  by  such  words  as  prosperity  and  suffering?  Do 
we  mean  merely  the  temporal  loss  of  earthly  happiness?  Do  we 
mean  by  prosperity  only  the  possession  of  the  good  things  of  life  ? 
Or  are  we  confusing  in  this  matter  the  two  different  domains  of 
spirit  and  flesh  and  the  gratifications  which  belong  to  each? 
Spiritual  success  may  be  quite  possible,  even  in  the  midst  of 
I  material  failure.  The  problem,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  decided 
I  by  merely  external  signs.  We  want  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
VOL.  LXXXII.  N.S.  3  I 
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about  the  condition  of  the  good  man  and  the  bad  man  respectively 
before  we  can  settle  the  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  the 
happier.  But  analysis  is  not  the  strong  point  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
The  Jewish  thinker  attacks  his  subject  in  quite  a  different  way, 
with  a  dramatic  and  imaginative  framework  and  profuse  rhetorical 
eloquence.  To  some  extent  the  writer  is  under  the  dominion  of 
purely  Jewish  ideas;  but  also,  because  he  is  an  entirely  honest 
man,  and  through  the  mouth  of  Job  constantly  repeats  that  it  is 
nothing  hut  hypocrisy  to  distort  obvious  facts,  he  has  written  a 
book  which  is  quite  as  much  modern  as  it  is  ancient. 

He  approaches  his  theme  dramatically.  The  picture  is  drawn 
for  us  of  the  wx'althy  head  of  a  great  family  or  tribe,  a  sort  of 
Bedouin  Prince,  honoured  and  respected  by  everyone,  a  man  of 
sincerity  and  benevolence.  It  is  very  easy  for  such  a  man  to  be 
good,  is  the  sneer  of  Satan.  Doth  Job  serve  God  for  naught? 
Why,  every  day  testimony  is  home  of  the  benefits  which  accrue 
to  the  man  who  is  a  “father  to  the  poor,”  who  “  causes  the 
widow’s  heart  to  sing  for  joy.”  How'  shall  the  value  of  this 
goodness  be  tested?  Satan  is  allowed  to  take  away  all  his  jwsses- 
sions,  to  deprive  him  of  his  family,  and  finally  even  to  afflict  Job 
himself  with  a  loathsome  disease,  in  order  to  discover  whether  his 
virtue  is  part  of  himself  or  merely  an  outward  covering,  a  thing 
of  circumstance,  due  to  ease  and  unchallenged  prosperity.  So 
the  problem  is  put  before  us,  the  problem  of  a  good  man  suddenly 
confronted  with  disaster,  to  whom  his  wfife,  with  quick  petulance, 
recommends  the  easy  solution,  “  Curse  God  and  die.”  Job’s  faith 
is  not  of  this  pattern.  The  two  elements  of  his  character  which 
are  constantly  put  before  us  are,  first,  his  undeviating  confidence 
in  God ;  secondly ,  his  determination  to  plead  his  cause  before 
Him.  “  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him;  but  I 
will  maintain  mine  owm  ways  before  Him.”  For  Job  is  a  straight¬ 
forward  man,  and  he  will  not  play  the  hypocrite.  He  has  done 
the  best  he  can  with  himself  in  life ,  and  extended  the  range  of  his 
benefits  ,  as  far  as  possible.  He  is  not  going  to  underrate  his 
claims  ;  he  is  not  going  to  admit  for  one  single  moment  that  he  has 
been  a  sinner.  And  here  opens  for  us  the  real  value  of  the  Book 
of  Job.  We  have  called  it  both  ancient  and  modern.  It  is 
modern  because  it  deals  with  a  problem  which  is  just  as  alive  for 
us  as  it  ever  w'as  in  the  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
ancient  because  it  is  full  of  the  persistent  ideas  and  equally  per¬ 
sistent  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  mind.  The  earliest  religious  view 
is  undoubtedly  that  if  God  is  a  just  Judge,  He  wfill  bring  a  man’s 
fortunes  into  more  or  less  correspondence  with  his  goodness  of 
character.  The  good  man  will  flourish ;  the  evil  wdll  be  cut 
down.  The  Psalms  are  full  of  this  idea;  and,  indeed,  the 
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whole  signification  of  the  priestly  revision  of  the  historical  books 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  Israel  was  punished  because 
Israel  had  sinned.  Such  a  crude  and  primitive  idea,  which  un¬ 
fortunately  is  very  largely  prevalent  among  other  faiths  than  the 
Hebrew,  breaks  down  in  contact  with  actual  experience.  If  the 
Almighty  sends  His  rain  upon  desert  places  quite  as  much  as  on 
fruitful  lands,  it  is  also  plain  that  He  showers  His  benefits  equally 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  Or,  in  other  words,  men  of 
common-sense  and  practical  wisdom  can  build  up  a  great  amount 
of  external  prosperity  for  themselves,  whether  they  are  moral 
or  no,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  conditions  of  success  are 
wholly  independent  of  ethical  considerations.  The  teaching  of 
Christ  took  a  broader  view,  as  is  proved  by  His  remark  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  on  whom  the  Tower  of  Siloam  fell.  They  were  not. 
He  declares,  sinners  beyond  all  other  men  because  they  had 
suffered  such  things.  But  the  strange  and  interesting  thing  is 
that  the  Book  of  Job  teaches  the  same  lesson.  Here  is  Job,  a 
pattern  man,  a  devout  worshipper,  a  just  ruler,  a  kindly  master 
and  friend.  He  loses  all  his  property,  and  is  himself  afflicted 
with  a  horrible  malady.  His  friends  come  and  tell  him  that  he 
richly  deserved  everything  he  had  got,  and  Job  answers  with 
increasing  irritation  that  they  are  miserable  counsellors,  because 
their  judgment  is  false.  If  he  suffered  more  than  other  men,  it 
was  not  because  he  was  wickeder  than  other  men.  Then  comes 
the  intervention  of  Elihu,  which,  at  all  events,  suggests  here  and 
there  the  deep  truth  which  the  old  Greek  dramatists  had  dis¬ 
covered,  that  suffering  has  an  educative  power,  that  it  is  not  pur¬ 
poseless,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  an  irrational  universe,  but  has 
some  far-off,  dimly-discerned,  divine  end.  But  when  Jehovah 
comeson  the  scene.  He  makes  no  answer  at  all  to  Job’s  questions. 
On  the  contrary.  He  asks  questions  Himself.  Who  is  Job  that  he 
dares  to  interrogate  his  Maker?  God  is  inscrutable,  and  His 
ways  past  finding  out.  And  so  the  book  ends  on  a  lesson  of 
modesty — something  like  the  moral  of  Isaiah,  that  the  potter 
works  as  he  will,  and  that  the  thing  he  moulds  is  no  critic  of 
his  designs. 

But  if  the  problem  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  the  question  which 
has  beset  men  in  all  ages,  modern  as  well  as  ancient — the  question 
how  to  explain  the  existence  of  evil — the  treatment  of  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  tinged  with  Jewish  modes  of  thought.  In  the  first  place, 
modern  ages  have  taught  us  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the 
individual.  But  the  attitude  of  the  Hebrew  writer  is  that  the 
individual  is  of  absolutely  no  consequence  whatsoever.  The 
Almighty  uses  the  thing  He  has  made  in  whatever  fashion  pleases 
Him.  Men  can  be  turned  into  instruments  of  wrath,  as  well  as 
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agents  of  safety  and  health.  A  great  deal  of  modern  speculation 
indignantly  refuses  to  accept  such  a  point  of  view.  It  believes 
(which  certainly  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Job  did  not  believe) 
that  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  his  brief  and  perturbed  existence.  But  there  is  also  another 
and  a  deeper  reason  why  the  Book  of  Job  is  formed  on  a  pattern 
which  does  not  appeal  to  some  thinkers.  It  is  called  a  philo¬ 
sophical  work ;  but  it  does  not  believe  in  knowledge  as  an  end 
in  itself.  It  distinctly  says  that  metaphysical  speculation  cannot 
arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions.  The  real  knowledge  is 
“Wisdom,”  as  the  Jews  understood  the  term;  that  is  to  say, 
the  performance  of  duty. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  curious  features  in  the  history  of 
the  Jew  is  his  steady  and  earnest  repudiation  of  the  Greek  culture. 
“  Cursed  is  the  man  who  allows  his  son  to  learn  Grecian  wisdom,” 
says  the  Talmud.  Or,  as  it  is  put  by  a  Jewish  poet,  “  Go  not  near 
the  Grecian  wisdom  :  it  has  no  fruit,  but  only  blossoms.”  The 
second  quotation  reveals  the  real  source  of  the  objection  which 
the  Hebrews  felt  to  Hellenic  culture.  It  had  no  immediate  opera¬ 
tive  influence  on  life ;  it  did  not  teach  the  science  of  conduct, 
because  the  intellect  to  which  it  trusted  is  a  powerful  instrument 
with  many  effects,  but  none  of  them  necessarily  of  an  ethical 
kind.  It  is  curious  to  discover  that  many  definite  attempts  were 
made  at  a  certain  period  of  history  to  subject  the  Jew  to  Hellen¬ 
istic  influences,  but  they  wmre  uniformly  unsuccessful.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  point  can  peruse  the  first  chapter  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Abbott’s  valuable  work,  Israel  in  Europe,  in  which 
this  particular  contrast  between  Hebraism  and  Hellenism  occupies 
the  author’s  attention.^  In  198  b.c.  Palestine  passed  under  the 
sway  of  the  Greco-Syrian  Seleucids,  who  began  a  policy  of  forcible 
assimilation,  the  wurst  of  all  policies  to  adopt  with  the  Jew. 
The  Egyptian  monarchs  wmre  tolerant,  the  Syrian  kings  were 
violent,  but  neither  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  Hebrew  to  the 
ways  of  the  Gentile.  The  splendid  heroism  of  the  Maccabees 
was  only  one  indication  of  the  stubborn  resistance  offered  to 
Hellenising  influences.  Often  the  Court  party  temporised  with 
the  Hellenistic  movement.  The  Sadducees  represented  a  party 
who  among  the  Jews  themselves  adopted  liberal  modes  of  thought. 
But  they  had  no  chance  with  the  more  genuine  elements  among 
the  Hebrews.  The  Pharisees  wuuld  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Hellenic  culture,  still  less,  of  course,  the  Essenes ;  and  the  anti- 
Greek  section  of  the  people,  who  were  termed  the  “Pious” 
(Chassidim  or  Assideans) ,■  regarded ,  as  Mr.  Abbott  says,  with  the 
deepest  misgiving  the  inroad  of  all  foreign  customs,  whether  of 
life  or  of  thought. 

(1)  Israel  in  Evrope,  by  G.  F.  Abbott  (Macmillan,  1907). 
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The  conclusion  of  the  Book  of  Job,^  which  some  have  found 
so  unsatisfactory,  is  really  to  be  explained  by  considerations 
dependent  on  this  broad  contrast  between  Jew  and  Greek.  When 
at  last  Job  obtains  his  wish,  and  has  the  opportunity  of  pleading 
his  cause  before  God,  he  has  not  a  word  to  say.  He  had  before 
been  perfectly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  own  position,  and 
more  than  a  little  troubled  as  to  the  apparent  injustice  of  the 
Divine  Providence.  Although  he,  no  more  than  any  of  the  other 
Hebrews  of  the  time,  had  anything  but  the  vaguest  idea  of  a 
life  after  death,  yet  he  strenuously  believed  that  there  would 
arise  some  avenger  after  him,  some  one  to  put  his  cause  aright. 
But  God  answers  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  Job  is  reduced 
to  silence.  The  theophany  is  so  overwhelming  that  an  in¬ 
dividual  cause  is  wholly  obliterated  by  its  splendour.  But  if  we 
ask  how  the  theophany  explains  the  problem,  the  answer  is 
certainly  not  wholly  clear.  For  there  is  no  solution  of  the  given 
problem.  There  is  only  the  repeated  assertion  that  God  is  the 
author  of  a  wonderful  universe,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  sink  to  insignificance.  That  is  the  true  attitude  of  the 
Jewish  mind,  and  is  valuable  for  this  very  reason.  Job  is  told 
to  look  at  the  larger  scheme  of  the  universe.  Every  man  in  grief 
is  naturally  inclined  to  over-rate  the  importance  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonality.  “  There  is  no  suffering  like  my  suffering,”  he  is  apt 
to  say ;  ‘  ‘  there  is  no  such  salient  instance  of  the  injustice  of 
the  world.”  How  can  such  a  selfish  attitude  be  cured?  Only, 
the  Book  of  Job  would  seem  to  suggest,  by  raising  one’s  eyes 
to  the  hills,  by  thinking  of  the  bigger  things,  by  trying  to 
understand  an  universal  scheme  in  which  the  individual  plays 
his  part  indeed,  but  a  wholly  subordinate  and,  perhaps,  ineffec¬ 
tive  part.  In  some  such  fashion  we  may  interpret  to  ourselves 
the  magnificent  rhetoric  with  which  this  ancient  piece  of  litera¬ 
ture  concludes,  remembering  at  the  same  time  that  there  is 
a  hint  throughout  that  the  sufferings  of  Job  are  in  no  sense 
final,  but  only  designed  as  a  test  of  his  integrity.  Moreover, 
the  substantial  rectitude  of  his  life  is  vindicated  at  the  close. 
His  friends  are  reproved  and  punished  for  their  narrows  views — 
the  ordinary  narrow  view  which  links  suffering  to  sin  as  effect 
to  cause — while  the  hero  himself  is  restored  to  all  his  former 
prosperity.  As  we  saw*  before  in  the  case  of  Ecclesiastes,  so 
we  see  still  more  plainly  here  that  it  is  the  faith  of  the  Hebrew 
which  is  the  one  over-mastering  element  in  his  character,  the 
great  spiritual  force  by  means  of  which  he  conquers  the  world. 

W.  L.  Courtney. 


(1)  See  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  preface  to  The.  Booh  of  Job  (S.  Wellwood,  1907). 
Compare  also  The  Heresy  of  Job,  by  Francis  Contts  (John  Lane,  1907). 
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'"Date  obolum  Belisario.” 

From  time  to  time  various  people  have  come  forward  with 
elaborate  schemes  for  the  redemption  of  the  British  drama.  It 
is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  some  seventy  persons  of  unquestioned 
position  and  intelligence  appended  their  signatures  to  an  eloquent 
appeal  in  this  very  Review  calling  gods  and  men  to  witness  that 
our  stage  was  in  a  parlous  condition,  and  required  the  most 
serious  attention  from  all  lovers  of  dramatic  art.  We  all  attended 
to  the  best  of  our  powers — but  nothing  came  of  it.  Then  Mr. 
William  Archer,  always  earnest,  brought  forth  a  scheme  marked 
private  and  confidential,  and  hedged  about  by  a  fine  air  of 
mystery,  in  which  columns  of  facts  and  figures  were  gathered 
together  to  jirove  (what  seemed  tolerably  obvious  before)  that 
it  was  only  necessary  for  some  very  rich  man  to  put  his  hand 
sufficiently  deeply  into  his  pocket  to  start  an  Art  theatre  in 
London  under  the  happiest  auspices.  Time  passed,  but  the 
rich  man  failed  to  come  forward,  and  nothing  was  done.  Then 
there  arose  a  knot  of  zealots  who  declared  that  Parliament  ought 
to  furnish  a  subsidy  for  the  Lyceum  to  play  Shakespeare  in 
perpetual  commemoration  of  Sir  Henry  Irving.  Parliament 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  Lastly,  the  County  Council  was  urged,  in 
the  most  moving  terms,  to  allot  part  of  the  desert  known  as 
the  Aldwych  building  site  to  the  purpose  of  a  municipal  theatre, 
to  be  supported  out  of  the  rates. 

These  schemes  one  and  all  seem  to  me  excellent  on  the  artistic 
side.  But  on  the  financial  side  they  do  not  seem  destined  to 
produce  much  practical  result.  The  seventy  persons  of  light  and 
leading  who  appended  their  names  to  an  article  in  this  Review 
unanimously  refrained  from  subscribing  a  solitary  sixpence  to 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  they  had  at  heart.  One  of  them, 
a  lady  of  the  very  highest  rank  and  fashion,  had  just  been  struck 
off  the  rolls  of  the  Stage  Society  rather  than  face  the  agonising 
alternative  of  paying  her  overdue  subscription.  Mr.  Archer’s 
millionaire  remains  resolutely  coy  about  “  cashing  up,”  to  adopt 
a  vulgar  colloquialism.  The  British  Parliament  is  about  as  likely 
to  subsidise  dramatic  art  as  it  is  to  subsidise  the  prize  ring.  Less 
likely,  in  fact.  And  the  London  County  Council  has  neither  the 
credit  nor  the  cash  for  such  ventures. 

It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  London  would  have  to  go  without 
its  Art  theatre  because  nobody  is  willing  to  provide  the  requisite 
money.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  funds.  Everything  else  is 
abundantly  ready,  the  enthusiasm,  the  helpful  suggestions,  the 
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encouraging  statistics  (Mr.  Archer’s),  even  the  plays.  Mr.  Archer 
compiled  quite  a  list  of  masterpieces,  ancient  and  modern,  which 
would  form  the  basis  of  its  repertoire.  And  the  Court  and  the 
Stage  Society,  not  to  speak  of  a  host  of  other  institutions,  have 
been  busily  adding  to  their  number.  Money,  however,  so  far 
has  not  been  forthcoming.  And  without  money  nothing  can 
be  done. 

I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  found  a  source  from  which  that  money 
can  be  provided,  and  in  this  article  I  propose  to  reveal  it. 

But  first  of  all  let  me  meet  a  preliminary  objection.  I  shall 
be  told,  I  know,  that  it  is  not  really  a  question  of  money  at  all. 
“You  can  always  get  money  for  anything  that  is  really  needed 
in  England,”  I  shall  be  assured.  If  money  is  not  to  be  had,  it 
is  because  the  object  for  which  it  is  asked  is  not  one  which  really 
commends  itself  to  the  public.  Demand  creates  supply.  If  there 
were  a  demand,  supply  would  follow'  automatically.  And  this  is 
perfectly  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  Demand  does  create  supply,  in 
art  as  in  other  things.  And  in  the  case  of  the  contemporary 
drama  it  has  created  it.  For  years  we  have  been  clamouring  for 
an  artistic  drama,  an  intellectual  drama,  an  advanced  drama. 
Well,  we  have  got  it.  Sloane  Square  (and  the  Stage  Society) 
have  come  to  the  rescue,  and  the  intellectuel  can  wallow  in  the 
fine  flow'er  of  modern  dramatic  culture,  either  the  home-grown 
or  the  imported  variety,  whenever  he  chooses  to  do  so.  There 
is  only  one  weak  point  about  the  intellectual  drama  as  at  present 
supplied  to  London.  It  does  not  pay.  It  is  immensely  praised. 
Cultured  people  talk  about  it,  write  about  it,  discuss  it.  Banquets 
are  given  in  its  honour.  But  nobody  buys  any  seats.  From  time 
to  time  someone  gives  a  series  of  matinies  of  Ibsen  or  of  Maeter¬ 
linck.  The  theatre  is  filled  in  every  part  with  enthusiastic 
votaries,  but  the  result  of  the  venture,  owing  to  this  peculiarity 
on  the  part  of  cultured  audiences,  is  invariably  a  substantial  loss 
to  the  management.  Independent  theatres  spring  up  to  cater 
for  their  needs,  only  to  disappear  again.  The  Stage  Society  has 
kept  its  head  financially  above  water  so  far,  but  no  one  can  say 
how  long  it  will  go  on  doing  so.  The  Court  management,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays,  has  hitherto  paid  its  way,  but  without 
him  I  fear  its  receipts  would  have  been  exiguous.  Neither 
Mr.  Barker’s  plays,  nor  Mr.  John  Galsworthy’s,  nor  my  own, 
I  fear,  would  have  proved  strong  enough  to  overcome  this  idio¬ 
syncrasy  of  the  cultured  playgoer.  And  if  the  cultured  playgoer 
will  not  support  the  cultured  drama  in  the  only  practical  way, 
namely,  by  paying  at  the  door,  how  is  the  cultured  theatre  to 
get  along? 

Commonplace  people  w'ill  say  it  must  be  contented  not  to  get 
along.  If  cultured  people  will  not  pay  for  their  pleasures  like 
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uncultured  people,  they  must  go  without  them.  If  a  man  will 
not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.  If  people  want  a  thing,  they 
must  pay  for  it.  And  so  on.  But  this  sort  of  proverbial  philo¬ 
sophy  is  hopelessly  antiquated.  Nowadays  we  know  that  if  a 
man  does  not  eat,  he  cannot  possibly  be  expected  to  have  the 
energy  to  work,  and,  therefore,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
feed  the  brute.  While  all  really  modern  social  legislation  goes 
on  the  assumption  that  people  must  be  supplied  with  the  neces¬ 
sities  and  the  amenities  of  civilised  existence,  whether  they  can 
pay  for  them  or  not.  Picture  galleries,  bands  in  the  parks,  parks 
for  the  bands,  free  breakfasts  before  education,  free  luncheon  after 
education,  free  education  in  between, — obviously  the  step  from 
this  to  free  performances  of  Ibsen’s  plays,  and  Mr.  Barker’s  plays, 
and  my  plays,  and  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  plays  is  a  short  one,  and 
cultured  audiences  are  only  insisting  on  their  rights  when  they 
insist  on  coming  to  our  plays  without  paying  for  the  privilege. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  enable  them  to  do  this 
without  involving  the  management  which  produces  such  plays 
in  bankruptcy. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine,  by  the  way,  that  this  is  a  new 
tendency  on  the  part  of  cultured  people.  It  has  always  been 
so  all  through  the  history  of  the  theatre.  In  fact,  I  believe  there 
never  has  been  a  time  when  people  were  willing  to  pay  to  see 
artistic  plays.  Certainly  the  Athenians  were  never  willing  to 
pay  to  see  Greek  tragedies.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  to  be 
paid  to  go.  Two  obols  was  the  fee  paid  to  every  free  citizen 
for  consenting  to  witness  the  masterpieces  of  Attic  tragedy,  and 
the  Hippolytus  and  the  Troades  (in  Mr.  Murray’s  admirable  trans¬ 
lations)  probably  brought  in  more  money  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Court  Theatre  than  they  ever  did  to  that  of  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus.  We  have  not  come  to  paying  people  to  go  to  the 
theatre  in  London  yet,  though  there  is  no  saying  how  soon  we 
may  do  so.  Already  there  are  signs  of  a  move  in  that  direction, 
and  I  see  one  of  our  go-ahead  American  managers  is  sending 
a  motor-bus  to  the  suburbs  to  provide  free  rides  to  anyone 
who  is  willing  to  witness  Brewster’s  Millions.  Art,  in 
fact,  is  a  thing  for  w^hich  people  will  not  and  do  not  pay,  and 
the  English,  as  a  business  nation,  are  quite  alive  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  that  arrangement.  They  will  pay  for  food,  and  for  drink, 
and  for  fine  raiment,  for  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  lust  of  the 
eye  and  the  pride  of  life.  But  for  music  or  for  literature,  for 
fine  art  or  fine  drama,  they  will  not  pay.  Nothing  will  induce 
them  to.  They  support  the  opera  because  it  is  a  social  function 
where  they  can  display  their  diamonds  and  rub  shoulders  with 
duchesses.  If  you  are  a  rich  man  who  buys  pictures,  do  you 
suppose  you  will  ever  pay  to  visit  a  picture  gallery?  Or  be 
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expected  to  pay?  Not  a  bit.  The  first  thing  that  will  happen, 
if  you  are  known  to  be  a  buyer  and  to  have  ten  thousand  a  year 
is  that  a  free  admission  to  every  exhibition  will  be  sent  you. 
One  would  imagine  that  a  rich  man  w’ho  was  interested  in  Art 
would  prefer  to  pay  to  see  pictures.  He  must  know  that  some¬ 
body  must  pay  if  picture  exhibitions  are  to  be  kept  open  at  all. 
One  would  imagine,  therefore,  that  a  mere  intimation  to  him 
that  the  exhibition  was  open,  and  contained  such  and  such  works, 
would  be  enough,  and  that  he  would  hasten  to  present  himself 
armed  with  his  shilling.  But  that  is  not  so.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  playgoers.  Kich  men  don’t  expect  restaurants  to  provide 
them  with  dinners  for  nothing.  But  Art  is  in  a  different  category. 
And  a  millionaire  or  a  peeress  will  sponge  for  a  seat  at  a  play  with 
a  relentless  ardour  that  nothing  can  baffle.  That  is,  if  the  play 
has  any  artistic  pretensions.  If  it  is  a  musical  comedy,  the  case 
is  different.  A  musical  comedy,  after  all,  is  merely  another 
name  for  a  display  of  pretty  young  ladies  in  a  decent  minimum 
of  pretty  clothing.  And  even  rich  men  will  pay  to  see  that. 

My  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  real  demand  for 
an  “  advanced  ”  and  an  “  intellectual  ”  and  a  “  cultured  ”  drama 
if  only  the  persons  who  make  the  demand  are  not  expected  to 
pay  for  it.  The  intellectuels  will  call  the  tune  all  right  if  only 
somebody  else  will  pay  the  piper.  It  only  remains  to  decide  who 
is  to  do  it.  And  that  will  be  my  contribution  to  the  subject  under 
discussion.  It  is  based  upon  certain  observations  I  have  made 
as  to  the  habits  of  the  cultured  playgoer.  I  have  noticed  that 
while  that  gentleman  never  dreams  of  paying  for  his  seat  for 
the  plays  he  affects,  this  is  not  due  to  any  niggardly  spirit  of 
economy  on  his  part.  On  the  contrary,  once  secure  in  the 
possession  of  a  stall  for  which  he  has  not  paid,  no  one  can  be 
more  profuse  than  he.  The  whitest  expanse  of  shirt  front  con¬ 
ceals  his  chest.  His  wife  puts  on  the  most  gorgeous  apparel. 
They  drive  in  state,  in  a  cab  or  hired  brougham,  from  their 
villa  at  Hammersmith  or  Putney.  I  have  even  known  them 
soar  to  a  motor  for  the  evening.  They  dine  amply  at  a  costly 
restaurant  before  the  play,  and  sup  amply  after  it.  There  is 
usually  champagne  (hang  the  expense!).  And  the  total  cost  of 
the  evening’s  outing  comes  to  several  pounds.  “  I  like  an  occa¬ 
sional  evening  at  the  theatre,”  says  mine  host.  ”  But  it  runs 
you  into  a  lot  of  money.” 

It  does.  But  none  of  it  goes  to  the  theatre,  or  the  dramatist, 
or  the  manager,  or  the  actors.  It  all  goes  to  the  fly  proprietor 
and  the  restaurateur  and  the  modiste.  But  the  best  of  it  is 
the  man  who  does  his  playgoing  on  these  lines  really  imagines 
that  he  is  ”  supporting  the  drama,”  and  doing  it  handsomely 
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too.  He  quite  believes  that  this  expensive  evening  of  his  has  I 
been  offered  up  on  the  shrine  of  dramatic  art.  1 

It  was  the  perception  of  this  which  put  me  on  the  track  I 
of  my  great  discovery.  If  it  were  not  for  the  theatre,  the  cab  j 
proprietor  would  suffer,  and  the  restaurateur,  and  the  dressmaker.  1 
Fewer  people  would  hire  broughams,  fewer  people  would  sup  * 
at  restaurants,  fewer  elaborate  gowns  would  adorn  fair  ladies. 
Even  the  chocolate  manufacturers  would  perceive  a  diminution  ^ 
in  their  gains,  for  fewer  people  would  eat  bon-bons  between  the 
acts.  Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  these  Indus-  : 
trious  branches  of  commerce  that  the  theatre,  and  particularly  i 
the  artistic  and  the  cultured  theatre,  should  keep  open  its  doors. 

It  is,  therefore,  their  obvious  duty  (and  their  interest,  which  is  : 

more  important)  to  subsidise  it.  Let  the  restaurant  keepers  = 

announce  on  their  menus  that  to  every  diner  at  fifteen  shillings 
they  will  give  a  stall  for  Hedda  Gahler,  and  to  every  diner  at  j 
ten  shillings  they  will  give  a  dress  circle  seat  for  The  Return  of 
the  Prodigal,  and  the  problem  is  solved.  The  cab  proprietors  ^ 
and  the  dressmakers  and  the  chocolate  manufacturers  would  have  ^ 
to  give  their  supi)ort  less  directly,  but  each  might  contribute 
their  mite.  In  this  w’ay  we  should  have  an  artistic  drama  which, 
if  not  precisely  self-supporting,  would  at  least  involve  no  one  in  = 
financial  disaster,  and  would  certainly  be  a  great  encouragement  ; 
to  all  who  wish  to  see  a  higher  standard  of  work  produced  for  i 
the  English  stage. 

I  wonder  whether  this  is  why  the  Court  management  have 
moved  to  the  Savoy?  Can  it  be  that  the  Vedrenne-Barker 
matinees  will  in  future  be  financed  by  the  Savoy  Hotel  as  an 
annexe  to  their  admirable  restaurant?  If  so  I  congratulate  my 
friend,  Mr.  Vedrenne,  on  the  financial  acumen  displayed  in  such 
an  arrangement,  and  augur  most  happily  for  the  future  of  the 
enterprise.  While  this  article  was  in  the  press  news  reached  me 
of  an  experiment  at  Manchester  which  bears  a  most  gratifying 
resemblance  to  my  scheme.  This  is  nothing  less  than  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  theatre  of  the  Adelphi  Hotel  in  that  city  as  the  home 
of  the  Manchester  Stage  Society.  I  trust  this  means  that  the 
alliance  between  catering  and  the  higher  drama  has  already 
begun.  If  so,  seeing  that  London  is  never  more  than  fifty  years 
behind  the  times  in  dramatic  matters,  we  may  yet  live  to  see  the 
movement  spread  to  us  here.  What  a  satisfaction  it  would  be 
to  see  the  management,  say,  of  His  Majesty’s  taken  over  by  the 
Carlton  Hotel — its  obvious  destiny — and  Mr.  Tree  set  free  to 
devote  himself  solely  to  the  artistic  side  of  his  enterprise,  the  only  j 
side,  I  am  sure,  which  really  interests  him  ! 


St.  John  Hankin. 


FRANCE  AND  SOCIALISM. 


Socialism  is  a  power  in  French  politics,  not  in  French  life. 
Its  pledged  battalion  in  Parliament  often  rules  Governments ;  it 
has  raised  men  to  Cabinet  rank,  and  at  least  its  name  is  the 
password  for  an  army  of  politicians.  The  “Unihed  Socialist” 
party  in  the  present  chamber  is  nearly  sixty  strong,  half  the 
governing  Radical  party  calls  itself  ”  Socialist  Radical,”  and 
no  Republican  majority  could  be  formed  now  against  the  name 
of  Socialism.  Collectivism,  expropriation,  with  or  without 
compensation,  nationalisation.  State  purchase  of  railways  as  a 
preliminary  step,  national  monopolies,  and  State  ownership  of 
mines,  of  vineyards,  and  of  docks,  and  of  wheatfields  to  come, 
national  confiscation  of  land  and  capital ,  have  been  in  the  political 
air  for  years.  Political  leaders  have  played  every  variation  on 
the  tunes,  and  their  hearers  know  them  by  heart.  In  no  country 
is  Socialism  so  much  of  a  household  word  and  such  a  political 
power ;  yet  probably  in  none  is  it  less  of  a  household  thing  and 
less  of  a  social  power.  France  is  more  easy  to  know  superficially, 
but  perhaps  even  less  easy  to  know  deeply,  than  England.  We 
have  our  glorious  inconsistencies  in  the  manner  of  our  national 
life,  and  rejoice  in  them  jealously,  but  we  are  uncommonly 
practical  in  our  politics.  We  have  many  kinds  of  imagination, 
but  not  the  political.  The  French  people  has  political  imagina¬ 
tion  supremely,  but  remains  deeply  practical  and  logical  in  its 
real  life.  We  are  constantly  surprising  foreigners  by  the  contrast 
between  our  level-headed,  occasionally  dull  politicians,  and  our 
own  sometimes  wayward  selves.  Our  public  men  are  intensely 
sober,  but  has  not  English  individual  thought  been  as  gloriously 
drunk  as  any  in  Europe?  We  seem  to  keep  our  politicians  to 
sober  us ;  France  chooses  hers  imaginatively.  She  amazes 
observers  by  the  opposite  contrast  between  the  sobriety  of  herself 
and  the  intoxication  of  her  politicians.  Perhaps  the  English 
minds  given  to  drink  do  not  go  into  politics ;  the  French  do  : 
France  likes  them  to  do  so.  She  keeps  public  men  to  satisfy 
her  imagination,  and  she  thinks  her  wildest  political  thoughts 
through  them.  They  are  never  the  drag  upon  her ;  she  always 
remains  the  drag  upon  them.  When  we  go  to  the  polls  we 
brace  ourselves  up,  or  rather  dowm,  and  if  we  have  perchance 
been  flying  high  before,  tell  ourselves  that  now  we  must  keep 
to  the  earth.  The  Frenchman  soars  when  he  goes  to  vote,  dreams 
of  the  millennium,  loves  his  dream,  and  is  often  at  the  top 
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of  his  flight  when  he  drops  the  paper  into  the  ballot  box.  Then 
he  goes  home  to  his  owm  level,  practical,  solid  everyday  life.  Nor 
does  he  constantly  repent  at  leisure.  He  naturally  grumbles  at 
his  deputy  after  he  has  elected  him.  Of  course,  he  pesters  him 
with  requests  for  favours  :  one  may  call  granting  them  the  useful  ! 
function  of  the  deputy,  while  the  ornamental  is  to  satisfy  his  j 
elector’s  imagination,  who  likes  watching  a  political  arena  up¬ 
raised  above  the  ordinary  earth  on  which  he  moves,  and  great 
political  struggles  in  the  air.  His  idea  is  that  some  good  may 
come  of  them  in  the  long  run.  He  has  a  feeling  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  paying  Members  of  Parliament  merely  to  do  the 
dull  business  of  the  nation — though,  it  is  true,  he  does  call  it 
paying  rather  high  when  they  raise  their  own  salaries  from 
j6360  to  ^600  a  year.  We  keep  ours,  without  paying  them,  to 
the  grindstone,  but  the  French  would  prefer  that  theirs  should 
give  the  nobler  spectacle  of  a  battle  of  ideas.  Thus  a  great 
forensic  encounter  between  iNI.  Jaurfes,  champion  of  Socialism, 
and  M.  Clemenceau,  tilting  at  him  under  the  pennant  of 
Individualism,  rejoices  the  French  electorate.  The  present 
Chamber  is  disappointing  its  constituents,  not  because,  having 
done  hitherto  almost  nothing  at  all,  it  has  clone  nothing  practical, 
but  because  it  has  done  nothing  ideal.  Doing  just  as  little,  it 
might  have  satisfied  the  electorate  had  it  been  more  often  a 
ring  for  such  tournaments  of  ideas,  and  in  the  public  estimation 
a  certain  squalor  in  some  of  its  debates  might  have  been  com¬ 
pensated  more  easily  by  more  frequent  excursions  into  abstract 
sociology  than  by  greater  attention  to  plain  business.  Who  can 
imagine  such  a  duel  as  that  of  Socialism  versus  Individualism 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  picture  the  feelings  of  the  British 
taxpayer  if  any  such  ever  were  to  come  off?  English  politics 
can  be  studied  through  English  politicians,  for  it  is  generally  safe 
to  say  that  these  are  not  soaring  above  the  heads  of  their  country¬ 
men.  The  politics  of  France  must  be  studied  with  one  eye 
constantly  on  the  French  people  itself,  which  gives  its  public 
men  rope  into  regions  far  away  from  its  owm  surroundings. 

Watch  small  borough  constituencies,  somewhere  in  the  oldest 
part  of  real  France,  the  He  de  France,  Champagne,  or  along 
the  Loire,  on  the  two  successive  ballot  Sundays  at  a  fortnight’s 
interval  during  the  process  of  returning  “Socialist  Kadical” 
deputies.  The  leading  chemist,  true  to  Flaubert  tradition,  is 
“advanced”  and  eloquent.  The  business  genius  of  the  place 
who  startled  Moyenneville-en-Brie  last  year  by  his  enterprise 
in  opening  the  bazaar  “  At  the  City  of  Paris,”  which  is  killing 
all  the  little  old  shops,  is  a  “Collectivist” — in  politics.  The 
“receiver  in  registration”  has  of  late  added  “Socialist”  to 
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his  former  Eadical  label.  The  “  keeper  of  mortgages  ”  is  inclin- 
ing  that  way,  but  still  makes  reservations.  Dry,  old,  blue- 
smocked  “Pere  Baigne-dans-le-beurre,”  whose  nickname  thus 
vividly  tells  the  local  belief,  which  he  strongly  deprecates,  that 
he  is  rolling  in  money,  hums  and  has  mysteriously  over  political 
questions,  but  drops  terse  hints  that,  after  all,  one  must  go  with 
one’s  time,  and  that  Balandreau  (the  chemist’s  candidate)  seems 
a  man  of  the  age.  The  Sub-Prefect  can  be  left  out  of  account, 
distraught  as  he  is  between  his  official  instructions  from  the  Home 
OfiSce  for  the  elections  and  the  suspicion  that  behind  them  lurk 
other  unofficial  meanings,  and  wondering  in  agony  whether  he 
be  not  expected  to  canvass  secretly  for  this  man  while  openly 
pushing  that  other,  and  how  far  he  may  not  blunder,  either  by 
lukewarmness  or  by  too  much  zeal.  The  parish  priest  may  also 
be  passed  over,  as  he  is  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  local  Eoyalist 
squire,  who  has  the  estates  but  no  longer  the  influence  of  a 
squire,  and  to  a  lost  cause.  When  he  w-as  a  servant  of  the  State 
he  could  afford  sometimes  to  be  a  Ecpublican  and  even  a  Eadical. 
But  the  Eepublic  by  disestablishment  has  made  a  present  of  him 
to  her  opponents,  and  now  he  must  go  against  the  Eepublic  to 
make  a  livelihood,  even  if  he  had  been  on  her  side  before,  w'hich, 
indeed,  he  seldom  was. 

The  Socialist  Eadical  candidate  is  returned,  the  Cafe  du 
Commerce  rejoices,  the  chemist  and  the  business  genius  of  Moyen- 
neville  exult  at  dominoes,  the  receiver  in  registration  and  the 
keeper  of  mortgages  are  less  exuberantly  satisfied,  as  becomes 
their  official  position,  the  Pere  Baigne-dans-le-beurre  nods  his 
head  and  utters  short,  sage  remarks,  which,  without  committing 
him,  may  be  understood  to  imply  that,  although  (possibly)  he 
may  not  have  actually  plumped  Socialist  Eadical,  yet  the  new 
deputy  may,  since  he  now  is  the  new  deputy,  count  upon  his 
prudent  approval  and  support,  with  certain  mysterious  reserva¬ 
tions  which  nothing  will  persuade  the  Pfere  Baigne-dans-le-beurre 
to  state  in  so  many  words.  Politically,  the  net  result  of  it  all 
is  that  Moyenneville-en-Brie  has  sent  a  Socialist  Eadical  to  the 
chamber,  who  will  form  one  of  the  links  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  majority  and  the  Unified  Socialist  party  in  a  chain  which 
often  snaps  but  is  constantly  being  mended  again,  and  that  is 
all  the  political  world  cares  about.  But  if  we  continue  to  keep 
an  eye  on  Moyenneville,  shall  we  find  the  social  result  to  be 
that  Moyenneville  has  taken  one  step  towards  Socialism?  The 
chemist  has  gone  back  to  his  drugs,  the  business  genius  to  his 
“City  of  Paris,”  and  Pere  Baigne-dans-le-beurre  to  his  vines 
and  his  beets,  and  vines,  beets,  bazaar,  and  drugs  now  rule  their 
thoughts  and  order  their  lives,  and  promotion  in  registration  and 
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in  mortgages  is  the  sovereign  care  of  the  officials  in  those 
branches.  The  druggist’s  is  probably  a  safe  and  steady  business 
the  world  over ;  but  in  no  country  in  the  world  can  Moyenneville- 
en-Brie  be  equalled  for  the  skill  and  ingenuity  with  which  the 
“  City  of  Paris  ”  is  conducted,  the  miraculous  thrift  and  tireless, 
jealous  and  adoring  care  with  which  the  Pere  Baigne-dans-le- 
beurre  tends  his  fields  and  his  farm,  and  the  conscientiousness 
and  integrity,  on  tiny  salaries  and  in  walks  of  life  which 
lead  nowhere,  of  the  receiver  in  registration,  and  the  keeper  of 
mortgages.  That  is  the  social  fact,  by  the  side  of  the  political; 
the  rock-like  steadiness  of  French  life  compared  with  the  rocket¬ 
like  flashes  of  French  politics.  Even  the  volcanic  South,  in 
its  latest  upheavals,  did  not  really  disturb  that  solid  social  fact. 
The  Midi  wants  only  to  sell  its  wine  :  it  aims  at  no  newer  goal 
than  that.  The  conservatism  of  its  purpose,  in  fact,  has  dismayed 
French  Socialists.  They  barely  conceal  disdain  for  a  country 
wedded  to  so  low  an  ideal  and  so  utterly  estranged  from  high 
political  theories,  and  cannot  overcome  alarm  at  the  discovery 
that  they  are  held  of  so  little  account,  not  even  the  matter  of 
a  pitcher  of  rough  wine,  in  the  thoughts  of  the  South.  A  wordy 
proclamation  of  the  Unified  Socialist  party  urged  the  South  to 
renounce  its  fatal  unionism — fatal  to  Socialism — and  to  resort 
to  “class  war.”  Yet  the  South  precisely  has  long  returned 
Socialists  and  Socialist  Radicals  to  Parliament.  It  is  no  paradox 
to  argue  that  the  “wine  war”  actually  proved  how'  steadily 
French  life  runs  beneath  the  troubled  surface  of  French  politics. 
In  much  tragedy,  the  scene  of  burlesque  was  played  by  the 
deputies  of  the  South,  much  against  their  will.  Only  one  could 
venture  down  to  his  constituency ;  the  others  either  retreated 
before  volleys  of  vegetables  and  some  stones,  or  remained  safely 
away,  content  to  telegraph  messages  from  a  distance.  The 
Midi  in  health  sends  men  to  Parliament  whose  professed  mission 
is  to  reform  society ;  the  ^lidi  falls  into  a  sickness — surely  the 
ripe  moment  for  regenerating  the  world,  if  you  believe  in  your 
nostrum — and  instead  of  trying  the  remedy,  kicks  out  the 
physician  for  a  quack.  Never  have  politicians  in  France  had 
such  a  blow.  Freethinkers  and  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
Royalists  and  Bonapartists  and  Republicans,  Conservatives  and 
Socialists  stand  side  by  side  in  the  South.  The  Midi  in  need 
drops  politics ;  it  wants  only  to  sell  its  wine.  It  wants  precisely 
to  preserve  the  old  order,  not  to  try  a  new.  M.  Jaures,  propos¬ 
ing  the  “  nationalisation  ”  of  vineyards,  raised  a  howl  of  laughter, 
and  his  own  newspaper,  V Humanity ,  had  to  confess  that  Marcelin 
Albert  was  no  Socialist.  The  troops  which  mutinied,  mutinied 
not  at  all  through  anti-militarism ,  notwithstanding  gleeful  asser- 
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tions  of  the  General  Labour  Federation  to  the  contrary,  but 
through  primitive  allegiance  to  their  soil  and  their  kindred,  an 
instinctive  local  patriotism.  For  years  political  France  has  fought 
in  the  air  ;  the  first  real  fight  on  firm  earth  since  the  Commune  has 
been  one  in  which  the  army  of  revolt  refused  even  the  alliance  of 
any  political  party.  There  never  was  a  better  proof  how*  weak 
Socialism  is  in  French  life. 

Socialists  in  France  have  gone  the  right  way  about  to  wrest 
power  in  French  politics,  but  not  to  coax  vitality  for  their  cause 
from  French  life.  Our  Labour  parties  have  been  social  first  and 
political  afterwards;  French  Socialism  has  been,  and  still  is, 
political  first  and  foremost.  England  began  with  Trade  Unionism, 
France  with  Parliamentary  Socialism ;  there  lies  a  radical  differ¬ 
ence.  The  French  Socialist  party  in  Parliament  “  unified  ” 
itself  in  the  latter  years  of  the  previous  chamber,  and  arrived 
“unified”  in  the  present,  having  ejected  M.  Millerand  (thus 
a  French  forerunner  of  Mr.  John  Burns)  because  he  had  taken 
office  under  Waldeck-Eousseau,  and  retained  by  the  skin  of 
his  teeth  M.  Taures,  who  had  supported  the  Combes  Cabinet. 
The  party  since  the  Dreyfus  case  has  multiplied  tenfold  its 
political  power.  Under  the  Dupuy  administration  it  was  a  w*orry- 
ing  w'ing,  far  from  ‘‘  unified,”  of  the  extreme  left  opposition. 
During  ]\I.  Brisson’s  short  Government  it  sank  all  social 
questions,  and  stood  for  the  Eepublic.  Under  the  Waldeck- 
Eousseau  administration  it  was  pledged,  forsaking  all  theory,  to 
the  defence  of  the  Eepublic.  While  M.  Combes  was  in  power 
it  remained  in  allegiance,  and  M.  Jaures  constantly  ”  saved  the 
Eepublic,”  though  Socialism  was  already  then  beginning  to  fret 
and  to  threaten  “unification.”  Socialism  has  “unified”  itself, 
M.  Jaures  has  been  bound  down  to  the  shibboleths  of  the  party, 
no-compromise  M.  Guesde,  not  in  the  previous  chamber,  was 
returned  at  the  General  Election  of  last  year,  and  under  the 
Clemenceau  administration,  after  M.  Sarrien’s  short-lived  and 
colourless  Cabinet — save  for  the  colour  which  M.  Clemenceau  put 
in  it — the  party  makes  a  great  show"  of  independence.  But  the 
virtue,  or  the  taint,,  of  power  remains.  The  Parliamentary 
Socialist  party,  now  “  unified,”  once  helped,  when  it  was  a  unit 
in  the  Eepublican  defence  party,  to  rule  the  Eepublic,  and  that 
it  cannot  forget.  It  has  acquired  for  itself  a  comparatively  new 
self-confidence  which  must  last,  and  in  the  country  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  statesmanlike  party  which  it  has  not  lost.  In  a  few* 
years  Socialism  in  French  politics  has  passed  from  an  eccentric 
and  flying  position  to  a  central  and  stable  standing.  Has  it 
made  any  corresponding  gain  in  French  life?  The  united 
Socialist  party  has  w"on  reputation  w'ith  the  individualist  middle 
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classes,  but  it  has  lost  as  much  among  the  Socialists  of  the 
masses.  It  has  won  power,  but  the  power  has  accrued  to  the 
political  party,  not  to  Socialism.  It  has  conquered  its  political 
position,  not  because  it  was  a  Socialist  party,  but  because  it  was 
a  political  party ;  not  because  it  had  Socialist  ideals,  but  because 
it  had  political  cleverness.  The  middle  classes  have  learnt  to 
admire  its  Parliamentary  strategy  and  to  respect  the  qualities  of 
statesmanship  which  it  showed  while  in  league  with  the  Waldeck- 
Kousseau  and  Combes  Cabinets,  but  have  learnt  to  ignore  its 
Socialism.  Having  won  power,  it  has  imposed  on  all  on  w'hom 
power  im_poses.  But  the  sort  of  power  which  it  has  won  is 
precisely  that  which  ought  to  defeat  its  own  professed  Socialist 
ideals.  The  Socialists,  its  constituents,  presuming  they  were 
sincere,  could  not  admire  it  for  the  power  which  others  found 
admirable,  and  must  become  suspicious  as  others  became 
trustful.  Socialist  working  men  believed  in  the  Parliamentary 
Socialist  party  less  as  politicians  believed  in  it  more,  and  one 
can  almost  say  that  Socialism  lost  in  the  country  w-hat  it  gained 
in  the  political  world. 

From  the  Socialist  point  of  view  it  seems  likely  that  the  return 
of  a  large  party  of  members  with  Socialist  or  “  Socialist  Eadical  ” 
labels  by  constituents  w'ho  do  not  take  Socialism  seriously 
advances  the  cause  less  than  the  return  of  a  smaller  party  by 
constituents  who  take  Socialism  in  deadly  earnest.  A  seat  won 
for  ‘  ‘  Socialist  Eadicalism  ’  ’  in  Moyenneville  hardly  means  a 
gain  for  Socialism  in  the  country.  Of  course,  the  Socialist 
Labour  vote  also  goes  to  the  Socialist ,  or  in  default  sometimes  to 
the  “  Socialist  Radical”  candidate,  as  before,  but  it  is  given  with 
cooling  enthusiasm,  and  the  days  of  fervent  fellowship  between 
the  labouring  man  and  the  Labour  Member  seem  to  be  over.  The 
Socialist  party  “unified  ”  itself  wdth  the  idea  of  rekindling  the 
old  fires  of  faith  in  a  Parliamentary  phalanx  pledged  to  regenerate 
the  world.  M.  Jaures  challenges  M.  Clemenceau  constantly 
for  the  same  purpose,  with  an  eye  on  the  Socialist  electorate. 
The  party  secedes  from  the  Government  majority  still  with  the 
same  end  in  view.  But,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours,  little  is 
achieved,  and  an  original  blunder  mars  everything  ;  the  breach 
between  Parliamentary  Socialism  and  Trade  Unionism  in 
France.  The  former  is  much  older  than  the  latter,  and  worked 
its  way  independently.  Trade  Unionism  arose  and  grew  also 
in  independence.  Neither  honestly  helped  the  other,  and  both 
mutually  upbraided  one  another  for  their  aloofness.  The  Parlia¬ 
mentary  party,  having  got  on  very  well  without  the  syndicates, 
betrayed  a  disposition  to  go  on  doing  without  them,  until  it 
discovered  one  day  lately  that  it  could  not.  The  Unions  followed 
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exactly  the  same  line  of  thought,  but  have  had  no  such  rude 
awakening,  for  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  still  of  a  mind  to 
dispense  with  the  Parliamentary  party.  The  latter  is  now 
running  after  them,  and  they  make  not  one  step  towards  a 
meeting.  Distrust  between  Labour  parties  and  Labour  unions 
is  old  histoijy  in  England  also,  but  arises  from  almost  exactly 
converse  causes.  In  France  the  syndicates — which  owe  their 
legal  existence  to  Waldeck-Eousseau’s  law  of  1884,  but  are  dis¬ 
abled  from  owning  property  of  any  kind  by  that  same  law,  never 
amended,  though  its  author  intended  that  the  disability  should 
eventually  be  removed — represent  not  vested  rights,  compara¬ 
tively  old  traditions,  strong  and  systematic  organisation,  and 
the  cast  of  mind  which  long-established  social  solidity  gives,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  raw  and  rough  material,  hasty  and  floating 
combination,  irresponsibility,  juvenile  impulsiveness,  and  the 
temper  of  the  man  who  has  little  to  lose,  and  possibly  much  to 
gain,  in  any  venture  or  adventure  which  occasion  may  set  before 
him.  In  fact,  French  Trade  Unionism  is  peculiarly  un-French, 
and  has  strangely  few  roots  in  the  solid  earth  of  French  life ; 
the  very  men  who  seem  to  think  that  no  scheme  is  too  wild  for 
the  policy  of  their  syndicate  certainly  manage  their  own  work 
and  lives  on  far  more  business-like  lines.  Thus  it  is  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  party  which  has  the  traditions,  the  organised  system, 
and  the  balance.  But  it  has  never  troubled  to  bring  up  the 
Trade  Unions  the  way  they  should  go,  and  nowr  they  go  their 
own  gait,  with  the  Parliamentary  party,  despairingly  and  against 
its  better  judgment,  running  after.  The  spectacle  of  M.  Jaur^s, 
leader  for  the  present  of  the  “Unified  ”  Socialist  party,  panting 
in  pursuit  of  the  C.G.T.  (the  General  Labour  Federation), 
inwardly  cursing  it  for  putting  on  such  pace,  and  outwardly 
making  believe  that  it  is  not  really  going  as  fast  as  all 
that,  at  once  fearing  to  be  left  behind,  and  dreading 
whither  he  is  being  taken,  is  quaint  but  undignified, 
with  the  severe  M.  Jules  Guesde — who  partly  owing  to  illness 
has  lately  left  the  running,  such  as  it  is,  to  M.  Jaur^s,  though 
a  cordial  detestation  has  long  flourished  between  them — silently 
and  sardonically  looking  on.  The  C.G.T. ,  in  which  a  sham 
union  of  thirty  members  may,  for  instance,  have  a  vote,  and 
another  of  twenty  thousand  have  only  another  vote,  does  not 
represent  French  Trade  Unionism  fairly.  But  the  Parliamentary 
Socialist  party  represents  it  still  less,  and  the  Unions,  even  when 
they  distrust  the  C.G.T.,  appear  to  distrust  the  Parliamentary 
party  quite  as  much.  The  latter  for  years  attempted  alternately 
to  ignore  or  to  “boss”  them.  The  quarrel,  for  instance,  over 
the  contention  upheld  by  the  Parliamentary  party  that  a  Labour 
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Member  should  attend  Trade  Union  congresses  on  a  par  with 
Union  delegates,  his  constituency  being  considered  equivalent 
to  a  Union,  is  an  old  one.  Nowadays  the  Unions  can  be  neither 
ignored  nor  controlled  by  the  Parliamentary  party,  and  it  looks 
very  much  as  though  the  latter  were  to  be  controlled  by  them. 
In  all  the  recent  Labour  agitations  the  “  Unified  ”  Socialist  party 
in  its  turn,  has  been  ignored.  Everything  has  been  done  over 
its  head,  and  it  has  been  placed  in  a  ridiculous  position.  Strikes 
came  one  after  the  other,  and  surprised  Socialists  in  the  Chamber 
as  much  as  Conservatives.  Yet  the  former  in  the  House  could 
not  give  themselves  away,  and  w’ere  forced  to  feign  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  that  was  happening  and  about  to  happen,  while 
inwardly  wondering  what  on  earth  the  C.G.T.  would  do  next. 
They  could  not  disapprove  openly  without  betraying  the  absurdity 
of  their  own  position,  yet  approval  pledged  them  to  action  which 
they  could  not  control,  which  already  alarmed  them,  and  the 
eventual  possibilities  of  which  alarmed  them  still  more.  Their 
predicament  continues  and  seems  like  to  continue.  The  C.G.T. 
enjoys  itself  thoroughly  the  while,  and  poiblicly  derides  the 
Parliamentary  party.  “General  strikes,’’  “Down  with  the 
army,’’  “  Turn  your  rifles  against  your  officers,  troopers,’’  “Rip 
up  the  bourgeois,  workers,  and  spike  his  machinery,’’  “  Sabotage," 
“  direct  action,’’  and  so  on,  are  so  many  squibs  thrown  into  the 
“Unified’’  Socialist  party  which  make  it  jump,  and  possibly 
to  the  C.G.T.  a  distracted  “  Unified  ’’  Socialist  party 
is  a  more  thoroughly  amusing  sight  than  an  alarmed  bourgeoisie, 
which  is  not  really  so  very  deeply  alarmed,  after  all. 

A  noisier  cracker  than  the  rest  is  “  anti-patriotism,’’  invented 
by  the  delightful  M.  Gustave  Herve,  podgy,  jovial,  generally 
on  the  broad  grin,  whom  French  Socialism  and  M.  Jaur^s, 
through  fatal  simplicity  and  almost  childish  waywardness,  the 
Governmental  parties  with  some  disingenuousness,  and  Reac¬ 
tionary  politicians  for  their  own  far-reaching  pet  purposes,  have 
done  the  invaluable  service  of  taking  seriously.  French 
“unified’’  Socialism,  meeting  in  congress,  passed,  by  a  small 
majority,  a  resolution  which  in  its  concluding  sentence  pledged 
the  party  to  oppose  war  by  every  means,  “  even  unto  a  general 
strike  of  workers  and  insurrection.’’  International  Socialism  in 
congress  drew  the  line  at  mutiny  in  war  time,  and  German  leaders 
said  they  would  fight  for  their  country.  French  Socialism  found 
itself  in  a  quandary,  and  is  still  there.  To  war  against  war  by 
desertion  and  mutiny  is  obviously  a  game  at  which  two  must 
play.  “  Unified  ’’  French  Socialism  has  been  landed  in  an  ab¬ 
surdity  by  M.  Jaures  running  helter-skelter  after  M.  Herve,  who 
is  a  nobody  in  the  party.  All  the  Reactionary  political  world  is 
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naturally  delighted,  the  Government  majority  of  Radicals  and 
“  Socialist  Radicals  ”  scores  by  the  facile  appeal  of  a  profession 
of  patriotism  to  the  most  patriotic  nation  in  the  world,  and  the 
cruellest  cut  of  all  is  that  the  C.G.T.  and  the  Trade  Unions 
still  look  on  sardonic  and  silent.  It  is  hard  indeed  that  even 
“anti-patriotism”  should  not  have  won  over  the  C.G.T. 
M.  Herve,  who  has  no  responsibility,  representing  only  himself, 
shouts;  M.  Jaures,  with  amazing  recklessness,  shouts  louder  to 
the  same  tune ;  the  very  earth  of  France,  compact  of  patriotism, 
is  shocked;  all  opponents  of  Socialism  rejoice,  having  won  half 
a  battle  without  a  fight ;  the  Government  alliance  with  Socialism 
snaps,  temporarily  at  least,  over  the  plausible  cause  of  patriotism  ; 
a  gross  blunder  in  political  tactics  is  committed — and  the  C.G.T. 
still  turns  a  deaf  ear.  It  has  not  given  a  sign  that  it  has  heard 
M.  Jaures  and  not  lifted  a  voice  to  applaud  his  latest  cry.  We 
shall  be  next  having  the  C.G.T.  turn  patriot  to  spite  M.  Jaures 
and  the  Parliamentary  Socialist  party. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  the  C.G.T.  is  not  really  what  it  is 
supposed  to  be,  a  genuine  representative  federation  of  Labour 
unions.  But  the  question  is  what  side  the  bulk  of  the  unions 
themselves  will  take  when  they  have  had  enough  of  watching 
the  game  as  at  present.  Whether  it  be  not  too  late  now  for 
the  ”  Unified  ”  Socialist  party  to  obtain  a  hold  over  Trade 
Unionism  which  was  long  left  completely  to  itself,  and 
the  most  enterprising  leaders  of  which  have  been  allowed 
to  get  completely  out  of  hand,  will  be  seen.  But  it  seems  likely 
that  the  Parliamentary  Socialist  party  will  in  no  other  way 
be  able  to  win  power  in  the  country.  If  it  be  relegated  finally 
to  the  position  of  a  mere  political  clique.  Socialism  in  French 
life  will  be  represented  only  by  a  small  and  explosive  parcel  of 
firebrands.  These  might  or  might  not  set  light  to  Trade 
Unionism  generally.  Thus  one  may  put  it  to  opponents  of 
Socialism,  which  they  would  prefer,  an  organised,  statesman¬ 
like,  and  businesslike  working  Socialism,  which  might  be 
enlightened,  but  would  still  be  Socialism,  or  a  Socialism  of  mere 
fireworks,  which  might  blow  itself  up,  but  might  also  blow  other 
things  up  with  it. 

Explosions  in  France  generally  clear  the  way  sooner  or  later  for 
a  strengthened  fabric  of  authority  and  a  yet  more  powerfully 
centralised  Government,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  cue  of 
French  reactionary  political  parties  (only  while  in  opposition,  of 
course)  always  has  been  to  feign  violently  that  explosions  are 
imminent.  If  explosions  threatened  now,  the  course  of  events 
would  be  plain.  As  it  is,  the  future  of  Socialism  in  France  is  a 
much  more  complex  and  interesting  problem.  The  national 
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French  character  seems  in  some  ways  cut  out  to  realise  Socialism, 
and  in  others  bred  to  stultify  it.  There  is  one  form  of  Socialism 
to  which  ancient  French  political  instinct  seems  to  tend,  but  it 
is  precisely  one  from  which  the  best  modern  French  thought  is 
averse.  The  promotion  of  a  certain  kind  of  Socialistic  State,  if 
undertaken,  would  be  furthered  naturally  by  some  of  the  strongest 
and  most  solid  elements  in  French  life,  but  would  then  be  opposed 
by  many  of  its  most  enlightened  and  vital  forces.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Socialism  which  these  might  work  for  would  have  against 
it  the  deadweight  of  many  deep  national  characteristics.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  rooted  French  political  instinct  which  might  easily 
make  for  a  form  of  State  Socialism,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
fresher  growth  of  thought  is  perhaps  all  the  more  hostile  to 
State  Socialism,  because  of  the  affinity  between  the  latter  and 
the  old  Hatisme  of  the  French  political  system.  The  Frenchman’s 
worship  of  the  State  is  an  ancient  but  still  hardy  survival.  He 
barely  understands  himself  what  a  naturally  governable  man  he 
is,  and  how  instinctively  he  craves  to  feel  that  he  is  part  of  a 
highly  organised  social  order.  When  the  wildest  words  are 
flying  about,  and  the  air  is  full  of  forebodings  of  anarchy  and 
imprecations  against  upsetters  of  society,  society  still  stands 
firm  as  a  rock ;  the  anarchist  himself  in  private  life  looks  up  to 
the  State ;  salvation  from  calamities  overwhelming  whole 
provinces  is  to  come,  not  from  the  stricken  people  themselves, 
but  from  the  State ;  and  the  inner  purpose  of  revolution  is  under¬ 
stood  often  to  be  merely  the  substitution  of  another  State  for 
the  present.  It  is  not  many  steps,  then,  from  etatisme  to  State 
Socialism.  The  Eussian  autocracy,  for  instance,  has  long  looked 
with  a  kindly  eye  upon  State  Socialism.  Other  things  equal, 
the  most  solid  elements  of  French  life  might  be  accommodated 
to  a  Socialistic  State,  and  one  can  imagine  the  law-abiding 
French  citizen  rejoicing  in  his  solidarity  wdth  such  a  State,  his 
respectability  as  a  part  of  it,  and  his  significance  as  a  factor  of 
an  all-owning  and  all-managing  collectivist  order  of  Society,  by 
the  time  that  had  become  the  solidly  established  order.  The 
obvious  obstacle  is  the  vital  instinct  of  proprietorship  in  the 
peasant  who  loves  his  land  as  much  as  his  own  flesh  and  blood; 
in  the  salaried  artisan  who  puts  by  to  be  a  master,  however 
humble,  in  his  turn  one  day ;  in  the  small  shopkeeper  who  nurses 
a  tiny  business  with  almost  passionate  love  and  the  unremitting 
care  of  three-qharters  of  a  lifetime.  But  there  is  a  higher  and 
perhaps  still  stronger  force  against  State  Socialism.  The  present 
thinking  generation  in  France  has  been  through  the  cruder  forms 
of  Socialism  and  come  out  the  other  side.  The  political  Socialist 
party  is  curiously  and  totally  out  of  touch  with  intellectual  France. 
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It  appears  not  to  understand  how  its  shibboleths  were  sifted 
by  all  thoughtful  Frenchmen  these  many  years,  and  how  long 
ago  the  grain  was  separated  from  the  chali.  It  is  a  bad  sign 
for  “  U  nified  ’  ’  Socialism  that  it  is  estranged  from  the  men  who 
create  the  ideas  of  to-morrow.  Among  these  will  not  be,  as  far 
as  one  can  tell,  the  fetish  of  the  State.  A  small  set  may  be 
reviving  sociology  d  la  Hobbes,  but  the  majority  put  the  man 
first  and  society  afterwards.  No  social  revolution  which  might 
swamp  the  individual  would  escape  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
thinking  Frenchmen.  Intellectual  anarchism,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  an  exaggeration  of  individuahsm.  Nowadays,  Socialism,  if 
it  became  State  Socialism,  would  certainly  throw  intellectual 
France  into  the  arms  of  any  opposing  power,  were  it  reactionary. 
Thinking  Frenchmen  have  long  ago  accepted  all  that  is  liberal 
in  Socialism,  and  would  fight  for  that  sifted  and  broadened 
Socialism.  But  they  will  not  have  etatisme  still,  under  the  name 
of  Socialism,  and  they  watch,  rather  hopelessly,  the  political 
Socialist  party  for  signs  of  comprehension  which  do  not  appear. 

Thus  what  Socialism  by  drifting  into  the  narrow  channel  of 
State  Socialism  may  gain  from  the  support  of  the  French  instinc¬ 
tive  attachment  to  a  strong  State,  even  grandmotherly  to  the 
extent  of  a  benevolent  despotism,  it  will  lose  through  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  that  French  thought  which  calls  etatisme  the  enemy, 
and  would  prefer  mild  anarchy  to  a  benign  tyranny.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  any  free  and  broad  form  of  Socialism  which 
the  modern  minds  might  advocate  would  find  arrayed  against 
it  all  the  solid  traditional  elements  of  French  life  in  one  hard 
block,  the  instinct  of  proprietorship  with  the  instinct  of  orderli¬ 
ness,  the  deep  social  love  for  a  strongly  organised  State  with 
individual  ambition  and  dogged  self-interest.  A  Socialism  resting 
on  free  combination  of  energies,  on  the  association  of  common 
interests  in  small  forces,  and  the  larger  grouping  of  these  till 
the  whole  nation  were  embodied,  any  such  Socialism,  safeguard¬ 
ing  Individualism,  would  be  opposed  by  State  Socialists  as  well 
as  by  anti-Socialists.  Free  combination  would  seem  subversive 
to  the  State-worshipp’er,  association  of  interests  would  appear 
quixotic  to  the  intelligent  self-seeker.  Yet  any  such  Socialism 
is  the  only  form  which  the  open  modern  mind  can  accept.  The 
dilemma  is  interesting ;  the  easier  way  for  Socialism  is  to  State 
Socialism ,  but  is  not  the  harder  the  only  right  way  ?  It  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  how  in  France  Socialism  will  shape  its 
course. 


Laurence  Jerrold. 


THE  HUMAN  FACTOR  IN  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 


“  Of  the  40,000  registered  drivers  and  stokers  of  locomotives,  a  very  large 
percentage  become  mentally  deranged.  Among  seventy-four  trades  and 
occupations,  that  of  engine-driving  stands  seventh  highest  on  the  statistical 
list  of  mental  diseases.” — Dr.  Forbes  Winslow. 

“  Once  again  we  are  led  to  realise  the  cardinal  importance  of  the  human 
element,  as  a  determinant  in  that  complex  series  of  simultaneous  problems 
which,  railway  engineers  are  called  upon  to  solve.  .  .  .  Witham,  Salisbury, 
Grantham,  all  point  the  same  moral  :  engineers  may,  and  actually  do,  con¬ 
struct  their  lines  and  prescribe  the  speed  of  trains  in  this  country  with 
knowledge,  care,  and  correctness;  but  they  have  not  power  to  control  the 
chance  mistake  of  a  platelayer  in  withdrawing  a  bolt,  the  oversight  of  a 
driver  in  losing  count  of  speed,  or  the  sudden  illness  of  any  man.” — Times 
Engineering  Supplement. 

While  the  uneasiness  caused  by  the  two  bad  railway  accidents 
at  Salisbury  and  Grantham  still  bordered  on  dismay,  it  was 
heightened  by  the  publication  of  two  expert  (and  incontrovertible) 
statements  about  the  way  such  things  happen.  Of  these,  which 
are  quoted  above,  the  first  was  that  of  a  psychologist,  the  second 
that  of  an  engineer.  They  agreed  in  calling  attention,  gravely, 
to  the  fact  that  all  those  excellent  precautions  which  secure,  in 
general,  the  safety  of  the  millions  who  entrust  their  lives  without 
concern  to  railway  transit,  are  at  times  defeated  by  involuntary 
human  error.  This  has  happened  conspicuously,  not  only  at 
Salisbury  and  Grantham — where  express  drivers  ignored  signals 
and  the  strictest  regulations — but  now  again  at  Shrew'sbury. 
By  comparison  the  interest  pf  a  labour  dispute  is  transient. 

This  ‘  ‘  human  factor  in  railway  accidents  ’  ’  is  neither  new 
nor  specially  appalling.  An  examination  of  Board  of  Trade 
Reports  for,  say,  five-and-tw^enty  years  would  show  it  to  be 
the  factor  primarily  responsible,  though  in  very  various  ways 
and  degrees,  for  most  of  the  loss  of  life  by  accidents  to  trains. 
Indeed,  the  w^hole  growth  on  railways  of  working  codes 
and  mechanical  inventions,  under  Board  of  Trade  control,  has 
had,  of  course,  the  elimination  of  human  error  for  its  main  object. 
The  elaborate  code  that  gives  effect  to  the  “  block  system”  ;  the 
automatic  brake  ;  the  ingenious  ‘  ‘  locking-frame  ”  of  a  modern 
signal-box,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  show  opposing  signals 
on  even  the  most  complicated  mesh  of  roads — these  and  many 
another  device  of  the  same  kind  represent  an  unremitting  study 
to  substitute  the  comparative  certainties  of  routine  and  me¬ 
chanism  for  the  fallible  discretion  and  care  of  workmen.  What, 
then,  was  meant  by  insisting  upon  the  ‘‘human  factor”  with 
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new  emphasis?  Did  anything  justify  this  emphasis;  and,  if 
so,  can  any  useful  end  be  served  by  it? 

It  was  justifiable,  evidently.  This  putting  of  the  case  is  its 
sufficient  justification.  But  whether  it  is  to  serve  a  useful  end 
or  not  must  depend  upon  the  spirit  in  which  railway  manage¬ 
ments  give  it  attention.  Automatic  signals  will  do  much,  but 
not  everything. 

Broadly,  the  discussion  of  recent  accidents  viewed  this  inex¬ 
pugnable  element  of  human  error  in  two  ways.  One  way  sug¬ 
gested  that,  as  it  must  remain  to  be  reckoned  with  when  all  that 
is  possible  to  engineers,  officials,  and  directorates  has  been  done, 
such  accidents  as  those  of  Salisbury,  Grantham,  and  Shrewsbury 
are  unavoidable ;  that  they  are  fated  to  occur ;  and  that  when 
they  do  occur  we  can  only  bow,  as  we  have  to  bow  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life,  to  the  regrettable  fact  that  men  make  slips. 
In  this  view,  a  proper  verdict  on  such  accidents  might  almost 
class  them  with  those  fatalities  which  juries  attributed  once  to 
“  the  act  of  God.”  The  other  view,  which  I  desire  to  put  because 
it  attracted  less  attention,  is  that,  when  all  has  been  done  by 
mechanical  invention  and  by  routine,  there  is  still  open  to  con¬ 
sideration  a  whole  set  of  hopeful  problems. 

I  hold  that  those  three  accidents,  the  despair  of  engineers, 
were  all  preventable.  They  occurred,  as  I  hope  to  satisfy  candid 
minds,  because  it  has  never  yet  been  part  of  the  study  of  either 
railway  officials  or  the  Board  of  Trade  to  look  at  the  human 
factor  from  any  standpoint  of  psychology.  Psychologically  seen, 
those  fatal  oversights  of  express  drivers  were  obviously  induced 
by  the  conditions  of  express  driving,  which  can  be  modified  so 
as  to  make  such  oversights  unlikely.  You  cannot  eliminate  the 
human  factor  :  therefore  you  are  bound  to  consult  it. 

Let  me  at  once  dissociate  myself  from  any  attack  upon  railway 
managements.  It  is  necessary  to  do  so  because  discussion  of 
the  accident  at  Grantham,  being  of  great  interest  to  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Society  of  Eailway  Servants  then  in  conference,  was 
embittered,  it  appears,  by  their  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to 
the  manning  of  the  engine ;  and  by  Mr.  Bell’s  production  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  another  driver,  putting  pressure  upon  him 
to  run  faster.  One  has  opinions,  of  course,  about  both  these 
matters ;  but  I  am  very  sure  that  railway  directorates  are  in¬ 
terested  much  more  deeply  than  myself,  or  any  member  of  the 
travelling  public,  to  reduce,  by  any  means  which  may  commend 
itself,  the  risk  of  accident.  They  pay  for  damage  and  loss  of 
life  and  health  too  dearly  npt  to  be.  It  is  one  of  the  sound 
theories  of  British  railway  management  that  what  has  been  spent 
upon  mechanical  precautions,  large  sum-total  though  it  be,  stands 
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as  a  very  good  investment ;  and  any  addition  to  be  made  to  that 
sum-total  in  the  light  of  what  1  may  have  to  urge  is  very  small 
and  at  least  equally  defensible.  If  the  case  be  proved  that  those 
three  costly  accidents  might  have  been  prevented,  I  do  not  think 
that  either  the  public  or  railway  workers  will  need  to  clamour 
for  additional  measures  of  safety. 

This  paper  invites  attention,  then,  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  strain  which,  according  to  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  induces  an 
abnormal  amount  of  insanity  among  engine  drivers.  My  purpose 
is  to  show  that  it  might  be  relieved ,  with  advantage  to  the  railway 
companies  and  the  public. 

I  do  not  know  if  any  one  will  be  surprised  when  I  say  that 
this  strain  is  probably  not  due  in  the  least,  except  at  certain 
times,  to  consciousness  of  danger.  In  times  of  fog  and  snow, 
or  when  a  driver  is  out  of  health,  it  partly  is;  but  at  other  times 
the  case  is  that  of  the  dyer’s  hand,  “  subdued  to  what  it  works 
in.”  It  has  been  said,  and  said  quite  truly,  that  an  engine 
driver  takes  his  life  in  his  hand  every  time  he  steps  upon  the 
footplate.  He  does  so,  however,  with  the  knowledge  that  or¬ 
dinary  vigilance  will  keep  him  out  of  danger,  if  all  be  right  with 
the  road  and  with  the  signals ;  and  this  is  not  a  very  formidable 
“if,”  as  the  fact  that  he  has  been  driving  safely  for  a  good  many 
years  instructs  him.  Express  drivers  are  men  of  good  physique 
and  character.  You  cannot  talk  with  them  much,  as  I  have 
done,  without  being  struck  by  the  splendid  equanimity  they  seem 
to  acquire  in  a  calling  that  demands  both  nerve  and  incessant 
prudence.  In  some  temperaments,  express  driving  may  develop 
insanity  :  I  think  it  agrees  with  others. 

At  all  events,  the  risk  they  run,  such  as  it  is,  has  got  to  be 
faced ;  and ,  so  far  as  the  strain  they  endure  is  due  to  a  sense  of 
danger  in  fog  and  snow,  it  cannot  be  alleviated.  I  refer  to  it, 
and  shall  refer  to  other  irreducible  causes  of  strain,  only  to  show 
that  the  strain  is  in  any  case,  and  of  necessity,  very  great. 

The  principal  anxieties  of  an  express  driver  have  to  do  with 
keeping  time.  His  employment  at,  say,  45s.  a  week  depends  upon 
his  doing  so.  He  is  there  in  the  cab  of  an  express  engine  just, 
in  fact,  because  he  knows  better  than  other  men  how  to  get 
the  best  results  from  a  splendid  piece  of  machinery.  And  they 
are  demanded  of  him.  No  railway  company  in  competition  with 
another  can  afford  to  be  lax  about  the  running  of  its  trains ;  and 
an  express  driver  who  means  to  keep  his  place  has  to  remember 
this.  If  the  train  is  late  from  any  fault  of  his,  he  must  expect 
to  be  reprimanded;  if  it  is  late  at  all  frequently,  he  may  be 
either  fined  or,  in  the  end,  reduced.  The  checks  upon  him  are 
strict.  In  every  signal-box  he  passes,  the  time  of  his  passing  is 
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recorded  :  he  checks  the  record  with  his  own  time-sheet,  which 
is  checked  by  the  guard  of  his  train  in  turn.  He  need  not  fear 
injustice,  true.  So  many  independent  records  establish  the  facts 
beyond  mistake  or  cavil,  and  enable  his  superintendent  to  say 
at  once  whether  the  fault  lies  between  him  and  the  engine  or  else¬ 
where.  But  time  is  one  of  his  constant  preoccupations. 

He  cannot  forget  it,  as  he  may  forget  his  perils.  It  is  evidently 
not  a  matter  to  which  a  driver  can  become  indifferent  in  the 
least ;  and  there  are  times  when  it  is  oppressive.  Engines  differ, 
like  pianos  from  the  same  famous  workshop,  or  watches  made 
by  machinery ;  they  differ  so  notoriously  that  there  is  a  railway 
saying,  “A  good  engine  makes  a  good  driver.”  Among  modern 
express  engines  there  is  probably  not  a  disappointing  one  in 
twenty ;  but  every  engine  has  her  idiosyncrasies.  She  may  re¬ 
spond  to  firing  less  readily  than  another,  or  need  more  oiling,  or 
be  oftener  docked  for  small  repairs.  For  better  or  worse  the 
driver  is  married  to  her  until  he  can  show  sufificient  cause  for 
a  divorce.  The  time-table  is  their  moral  law,  enforced  daily 
under  the  penalties  aforesaid. 

Allowances  can  be  made  (are  made ,  of  course)  for  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  an  engine.  They  cannot  be  made  for  the  fact  that 
458.  a  week  is  more  to  some  men  than  to  others.  A  man  with 
a  large  family  of  youngsters,  and  the  doctor  in,  may  fear  a  fine 
more  than  one  who  has  no  children  and  a  thrifty  and  robust 
wife.  He  may  be  worried  by  the  necessary  system  :  there  is 
no  help  for  it,  worried  he  must  be.  All  of  us  may  have  worries. 
We  are  considering  the  special  onus  of  an  engine  driver’s. 

It  was  in  regard  to  this  ever-present  necessity  of  keeping  time 
that  Mr.  Bell,  M.P.,  complained  of  men  being  “worried,”  in 
another  sense,  by  their  superintendents.  I  am  afraid  it  is  un¬ 
avoidable  that  they  sometimes  should  be.  The  letter  he  read 
to  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Bail  way  Servants  was  blunt,  no 
doubt ;  yet  the  man  who  received  it  must  have  been  prepared 
for  some  such  criticism. 

I  have  selected  your  name  from  several  others  as  a  man  who  would  do 
a  bit  of  running.  But  if  you  cannot  do  better  than  this  I  shall  have  to 

take  you  off  again.  Since  the  train  had  been  worked  by  -  273  minutes 

have  been  gained,  and  neither  engine  (n)or  coal  must  be  spared  to  gain 
time  for  this  train. 

If  a  driver’s  earnings  depend  upon  good  running,  so,  to  some 
extent,  do  a  railway  company’s.  The  fastest  line,  other  things 
being  equal,  attracts  the  most  passengers — the  fastest  line  and 
the  line  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  keep  the  promise  of  its 
time-tables.  Such  a  letter  by  no  means  implies  that  drivers 
are  urged  to  run  improper  risks.  Far  stricter  and  sharper  penal- 
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ties  await  any  man  who  ever  conspicuously  does  so,  if  his  in- 
fringement  of  regulations  in  that  respect  comes  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  superiors.  Such  a  letter  is  written  by  way  of  a 
demand  for  high  efficiency,  simply.  Nor  should  it  be  read  with 
any  idea  that  the  driver  who  had  failed  to  gain  time  was  afraid 
to  run  faster.  A  driver  never  says  to  himself,  “  I  am  running 
at  sixty  miles  an  hour,”  or  ‘‘Now  I’m  making  seventy.”  He 
has  no  indicator  in  the  cab  to  tell  him  what  the  pace  is,  and 
certainly  he  has  no  time  to  reckon  it.  He  only  knows  that  he 
is  up  to  time,  is  behind  time,  or  has  time  in  hand.  And  drivers 
will  unanimously  tell  you  that,  ‘‘as  long  as  all’s  right,”  it  is 
just  as  safe  to  run  fast  as  slow.  In  the  circumstances,  the  only 
faults  to  be  fairly  found  with  this  letter  are  that  it  was  sharper 
than  a  man  not  accused,  apparently,  of  losing  time  could  have 
expected,  and  that  it  dispensed  with  manners  brutally.  He  was, 
of  course,  a  good  driver,  promoted  on  his  merits.  The  letter 
must  have  trampled  on  his  pride.  But  what  it  said  to  him 
churlishly  had  to  be  said  somehow;  and,  while  I  think  it  prob¬ 
able  that  harshness  in  a  locomotive  superintendent  may  put  a 
driver  into  the  frame  of  mind  which  conduces  to  accident,  I 
am  only  now  concerned  to  point  out  that  stringency  is  what 
the  driver  undertakes  to  comply  with.  It  is  a  normal  and 
necessary  condition  of  his  work.  The  ‘‘human  factor”  is  at 
all  times  under  this  pressure,  felt  less  or  more  severely. 

We  are  considering  what  things  are  inexorably  present  in 
the  mind  of  a  man  as  he  runs  his  engine.  Let  us  see  how  this 
preoccupation  in  respect  of  time  affects  his  management  of  her, 
and  engrosses  him. 

He  must  continually  think  forward.  Every  gradient,  sharp 
curve ,  or  stopping-place  is  prepared  for  by  increasing  or  diminish¬ 
ing  the  feed  of  the  engine.  If  he  has  an  experienced  fireman, 
this  care  is  light  as  long  as  all  goes  well ;  but  he  keeps  an  eye 
upon  the  fireman’s  work,  because  the  least  misjudgment  or  un¬ 
skilfulness  has  its  effect  upon  the  engine’s  running-power  for 
the  time  being.  Moreover,  it  is  he,  and  not  the  fireman,  who 
knows  when  there  is  time  in  hand  or  time  to  spare ;  and  the 
work  must  be  light  or  heavy  accordingly.  This  thinking  forward 
is  not  a  mere  matter  of  habit ,  so  familiar  as  to  be  half  mechanical. 
It  might  tend  to  become  such  if  the  driver  always  ran  one  train 
over  one  piece  of  line.  As  a  rule,  he  is  frequently  changing 
trains  and  routes,  because  the  amount  and  the  kind  of  traffic  on 
a  railway  are  not  constant.  He  must  know  the  whole  railway 
system  on  which  he  is  employed.  Under  different  companies, 
the  manner  in  which  engine  drivers’  work  is  allotted  varies;  but, 
on  most  lines,  it  is  only  for  a  very  important  express  that  some 
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particular  man  may  be  chosen  “to  do  a  bit  of  running,”  and 
kept  for  a  while  to  one  run.  From  day  to  day,  then,  the  average 
driver’s  run  presents  new  problems ;  peculiarities  of  the  road  and 
weather,  as  well  as  the  incidence  of  signalling,  engage  his  mind 
incessantly  with  firing  and  injecting.  If  he  is  timed  well  within 
the  capacity  of  his  engine,  this  is  not  a  harassing  business  :  if 
his  engine  has  all  that  she  can  do,  it  is. 

The  letter  made  public  by  Mr.  Bell  was  an  exceptional  docu¬ 
ment.  It  informed  the  driver  that  “neither  engine  nor  coal 
must  be  spared  to  gain  time.”  Normally,  a  driver’s  running  to 
time  is  managed  with  a  strict  concern  for  both  the  engine  and 
the  coal  consumption ;  he  is  judged  by  his  ability  to  do  the  work 
with  due  economy.  It  must  be  so.  The  difference  in  this 
respect  between  good  work  and  bad  may  be  very  great,  for  a 
powerful  engine  burns  coal  at  a  rate  of  which  most  people  have 
no  conception.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  stating  her  appetite  is 
to  say  that,  when  running  in  a  fairly  strong  side-wdnd,  she  will 
consume  10  or  15  cwt.  more  in  a  hundred  miles  than  in  calm 
weather.  Wind  is  a  great  factor  in  the  driver’s  problem.  Greasy 
rails  are  another.  Even  rain  is  a  factor. 

Much  thohght  goes  to  the  care  of  his  engine.  It  is  true  that 
the  companies’  regulations  and  his  own  solicitude  require  him, 
in  common  prudence,  to  do  a  good  deal  of  this  in  the  shed,  where 
he  overhauls  and  oils  her,  testing  every  nut.  But  some  of  it 
must  be  done  while  running,  too.  His  ear  is  open  to  all  the 
sounds  she  makes,  and  if  any  part  work  loose  he  will  know  it 
instantly.  There  may  be  a  leaking  tube  to  fight  agains+,  which 
damps  the  fire.  He  may  one  day  catch  the  smell  of  a  heating 
gear-box.  The  same  attention  which  he  gives  to  the  coaling,  in 
order  to  guard  against  waste  or  insufficiency,  is  due  to  the  water¬ 
ing  also — lest  the  boiler  should  “prime.”  If  that  happens,  she 
is  a  spoiled  engine. 

It  may  begin  to  appear  that  “  good  running,”  with  its  never- 
!  ceasing  adjustments  to  the  work  immediately  ahead  in  all  sorts 
of  circumstances,  is  a  highly  skilled  performance,  and  that,  as 
much  depends  upon  it  for  the  engine  driver  and  others,  good 
running  should  be  occupation  enough  for  one  man’s  mind. 
Anxious  the  occupation  is  bound  to  be,  when  things  go  badly. 
Upon  his  time-sheet — it  may  be  opposite  a  column  which  tells 
him  what  he  ought  to  do — the  driver  is  recording  then  his  own 
shortcomings. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  engine  driving.  In  all  this  nothing 
has  been  said  of  safety — of  that  other  and  equally  important 
preoccupation,  watching  the  signals.  “  Equally  important,”  have 
I  written  ?  Out  of  all  measure  more  important — from  the  point 
of  view,  at  least,  of  the  travelling  public. 
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When  an  experienced  and  steady  driver  overran  the  signals 
at  Grantham,  it  was  suggested  that  he  might  have  gone  mad. 
When  an  equally  trustworthy  man  took  a  curve  too  rapidly  at 
Salisbury,  this  oversight  of  clear  instructions  was  thought  in¬ 
explicable.  Though  three  instances  of  oversight  or  transgression 
have  occurred  within  a  short  time,  people  still  talk  of  “  the  human 
factor”  as  uncontrollable.  It  is  either  not  known,  or  not  con¬ 
sidered,  that  an  express  driver  has  much  to  think  about. 

To  watch  the  signals  is  his  paramount  duty.  He  should  let 
nothing  else  divert  his  mind  from  it.  But  in  the  nature  of 
things  his  duty  is  not  single ;  it  is  divided.  From  the  duty  of 
keeping  time,  it  is  evident,  nothing  can  divert  his  mind.  This 
only  does  not  occupy  the  whole  of  his  mind.  How  much  of 
his  mind  is  left  for  the  duty  that  is  paramount,  and  what  is 
the  normal  state  of  his  mind  in  regard  to  that? 

How  much,  if  you  have  followed  the  technical  enumeration, 
you  are  able  as  well  as  I  am  to  estimate.  An  expert  mate  as 
fireman  leaves  him,  at  all  events,  untroubled  by  things  going 
amiss  which  can  be  kept  right  without  his  active  intervention. 
Let  us  suppose  that  he  has  no  such  anxieties  as  those  of  the 
Grantham  driver,  Fleetwood,  who  had  with  him  a  fireman  of  less 
experience  than  in  ordinary  practice,  and  who  had  been  losing 
time.  His  normal  state  of  mind  with  reference  to  the  possibility 
of  accident  is  not ,  as  we  have  allowed ,  to  fear  it ;  the  dyer’s 
hand  is  subdued  to  what  it  works  in,  and  the  driver  steps  upon 
his  footplate  with  as  little  nervousness  as  you  or  I  enter  the 
coach  behind  him.  Part  of  his  work  is  to  watch  the  signals ;  but 
it  is  evidently  a  part  of  his  work  much  more  in  the  nature  of 
habit  and  routine  than  running  to  time  can  be.  It  is  true  that 
he  knows  the  safety  of  the  train  to  depend  upon  it.  He  may 
sometimes  think  of  all  the  lives  entrusted  to  his  care,  and 
remember  his  importance.  But,  in  the  stress  of  actual  driving, 
there  is  no  time  for  such  reflections ;  there  is  commonly  nothing 
to  suggest  them;  they  ought  never,  in  fact,  to  enter  a  health} 
mind  intent  upon  practical  activities.  Happily,  there  is  no  need 
for  the  kind  of  stimulus  that  fear,  or  a  heavy  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  might  impart  if  it  did  not  quite  unnerve  him.  He  does 
vigilantly  observe  the  signals.  He  does  it  because  he  is  there 
to  do  it,  because  they  affect  his  time  adjustments,  and  because 
to  neglect  them  consciously  would  be  an  inconceivable  folly. 
But,  except  on  days  of  fog  and  falling  snow,  his  vigilance  is  not 
sharpened  by  anxiety,  and  the  time  factor  does  not  become  by 
comparison  less  urgent.  It  does  then,  of  course.  He  cannot 
then  be  blamed  for  delay,  and  the  sheer  effort  to  see  and  hear 
would  be  all-absorbing  if  he  could. 
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The  raflway  companies  have  wisely  understood,  however,  that 
under  normal  conditions  the  fear  of  accident  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon  as  a  stimulus  to  vigilance.  As  I  have  said,  they  severely 
fine  a  man  for  over-running  signals,  and — if  the  offence  can  be 
brought  home — for  taking  certain  bridges,  tunnels,  and  curves 
too  fast.  There  is  nothing  to  call  his  attention  incessantly  to 
these  penalties,  us  there  is  to  remind  him  of  those  which  visit 
bad  running  upon  him  ;  but  at  least  he  knows  of  them,  and  knows 
why  they  are  necessary. 

Let  us  try,  now,  to  realise  the  speed  of  a  train  as  it  affects 
the  express  driver  in  his  cab.  It  is  such  that,  in  many  parts 
of  the  line,  his  eyes  have  no  sooner  seen  one  signal  flash  by  him 
than  they  are  on  the  next.  Safety  demands  that  signals  should 
be  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  and  at  sixty  miles  an  hour 
he  may  have  to  pass  one  every  fifteen  seconds.  But  they  occur 
at  irregular  intervals ;  and  this  fact  modifies  his  vigilance  in 
two  ways.  Once  among  a  series  of  them,  he  is  at  the  full  stretch 
of  attention,  and  for  his  watch  and  time-sheet,  with  the  state 
of  his  engine,  he  can  only  spare  the  very  briefest  moments.  The 
series  passed,  his  attention  to  the  signals  relaxes  :  the  danger  is 
then  that,  if  loss  of  time  and  the  state  of  his  engine  quite  absorb 
him,  he  may  be  upon  the  next  series  before  he  knows  it.  That 
may  have  happened  at  Grantham  and  Shrewsbury.  It  was  not 
one  signal,  but  several,  that  the  drivers  ignored.  In  any  case,  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  in  the  intense  two  hours  or  more 
of  his  run  an  express  driver,  thinking  ahead,  looking  ahead,  and 
attending  to  his  craftsmanship  as  an  engineer,  is  kept  very 
strenuously  busy.  Drivers  do  not  talk  to  their  firemen.  Their 
directions  are  given  with  a  movement  of  the  hand,  a  nod,  or 
a  headshake.  “If  you  talk  you  miss  something,’’  said  one  of 
half-a-dozen  drivers  with  whom  I  have  spoken  lately.  “  In 
two  hundred  miles  we’ve  never  spoken  a  word,  and  seldom  do.’’ 

I  do  not  know  if  any  one  can  imagine  a  possible  addition  to  the 
strain  of  such  a  divided  duty.  Personally,  I  cannot. 

I  put  to  all  of  these  drivers  the  question,  “  Do  you  never  miss 
a  signal  ?  ’  ’  None  of  them  answered  with  a  ready  and  confident 
negative.  They  had  either  missed  signals  or  “  might  have  done,” 
it  seemed.  The  question,  you  will  remark,  was  one  of  a  kind 
which  no  man  answers  quite  willingly  if  he  cannot  answer  with 
a  clear  conscience  :  they  were  invited  to  incriminate  themselves. 
But  I  put  it  after  sufficient  talk  to  let  them  see  that  I  was  an 
honest  and  sympathetic  questioner.  Observe,  too,  that  prob¬ 
ably  a  man  is  never  sure  of  such  an  oversight  :  the  doubt  occurs 
to  him  too  late.  The  frank  answer  I  got  from  tw'o  or  three  of 
them — first-class  drivers  and  splendid  fellows — was  that  they  had 
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sometimes  been  troubled  by  such  a  doubt  :  “  Did  I  see  that 
signal?  I  don’t  remember  passing  that  signal.” 

It  does  not  follow  that  they  had  not  seen  it.  The  answer  was 
only  evidence  of  what  is  obvious — that  the  duty  of  watching  for 
signals,  a  monotonous  one,  can  only  be  kept  from  becoming  half* 
mechanical  by  a  constant  exertion  of  will.  That  wanting  for 
a  moment,,  the  duty  is  either  omitted  in  the  thought  of  other 
urgencies  or  performed  with  a  lax  attention. 

The  confession  struck  me,  I  am  bound  to  say,  as  natural  and 
not  at  all  surprising.  It  furnished  the  basis  of  a  very  simple 
explanation  of  three  bad  accidents,  w^hich  no  longer  appear  to 
warrant  dismay,  or,  as  I  shall  come  to  show  in  a  moment,  to 
have  been  unavoidable.  There  remains  to  be  stated,  on  behalf 
of  the  drivers  of  expresses,  a  consideration  which  applies  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  them,  not  to  drivers  in  general.  For  a  passenger 
express  the  line  is  kept,  when  practicable,  clear.  All  other 
traffic  makes  way  for  it.  Day  after  day  important  trains  accom¬ 
plish  long  journeys  without  a  check.  Such  is  the  admirable 
management  of  traffic  on  British  railways,  and  so,  we  may 
suppose,  the  express  driver  comes  to  expect  a  clear  road.  Cer¬ 
tainly  his  divided  mind  is  more  anxious  about  the  time  require¬ 
ment,  and  less  concerned  with  the  likelihood  of  signalling  vagaries, 
than  the  minds  of  other  drivers  are.  Again  remember,  speed  does 
not  give  him  a  sense  of  danger,  still  less  a  quickened  sense  of 
danger.  The  knowledge  that  he  has  a  first  right  of  w'ay  does 
give  him  confidence.  So  he  goes  on  for  years,  running  safely 
at  the  highest  power  of  his  powerful  modern  engine — and  one 
day,  while  other  things  than  safety  make  their  demand  upon 
him,  comes  the  fatal  inattention. 

Where  is  the  strangeness?  What  sort  of  resignation  is  it  that 
likens  occasional  faults  of  this  kind  to  the  act  of  God?  Being 
agreed  that  the  one  imperfect  thing  in  railway  working  is  the 
human  factor,  how  have  we  reached  the  point  of  hopelessness? 
We  can  make  the  signals  “automatic.”  Or  the  human  factor, 
like  the  mechanical,  may  repay  a  litte  ingenious  thought. 

In  point  of  fact,  no  ingenuity  seems  to  be  required  here.  The 
new  precaution  which  is  indicated  may  occur  to  any  open  mind, 
and  has  only  not  been  tried  because  all  thinking  on  the  subject 
has  hitherto  been  directed  to  routine  and  mechanism.  Neither 
can  prevent  such  accidents  unfailingly.  What  remains,  however, 
is  to  ask  whether  an  express  driver’s  work  has  not  come  to  be 
too  much  for  him.  Is  the  modern  express  engine  adequately 
manned?  Eighty  years  ago,  when  engines  ran  on  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  line  at  ten  miles  an  hour,  there  was  a  driver 
and  a  fireman.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  that  equipment 
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should  be  accepted  as  sufficient  now?  Would  it  be  safer,  and 
cheaper,  to  employ  a  third  man?  There  is,  at  all  events,  nothing 
so  dangerous  as  to  accept  an  old  state  of  things  without  thought, 
in  any  walk  of  life  whatever ;  and  the  time  gave  this  proof  when, 
at  Grantham,  a  driver  was  found  to  have  been  assisted,  not  by 
a  fireman  who  had  had  years’  experience  and  knew  the  road  as 
well  as  he  did,  but  by  a  premium  apprentice. 

There  is  a  very  marked  dilference  in  the  importance  attached 
to  the  look-out  on  railway  trains  and  ships  respectively.  At 
sea  there  are  no  signal-boxes.  Neither  sailing-ships  nor  steamers 
ply  upon  roads  laid  down  for  them,  and  kept  for  them  with 
locking-frames  and  a  block  system.  Every  danger  must  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  ship  for  itself,  and  averted  without  assistance. 
True.  But  the  sea  is  large,  with  ample  choice  of  passage;  the 
train’s  path  narrow  and  strict.  A  sailing-ship,  even  in  mid- 
Pacific,  where  no  ship  else  may  be  seen  for  weeks  together,  keeps 
more  than  one  look-out ;  and  the  duty  of  one .  at  least ,  is  nothing 
but  looking  out.  An  Atlantic  liner,  the  ocean  analogue  of  a 
passenger  express  train,  has  every  reason,  doubtless,  for  her 
multiplex  and  greater  vigilance.  But  her  engineer  is  concerned 
with  the  engines  only. 

I  do  not  need  this  analogy ,  or  an  argument  deduced  from  such 
a  difference.  The  conditions  are  disparate.  But  it  suggests  one 
interesting  reflection — namely,  that  if  the  captain  of  an  Atlantic 
liner  were  put  in  charge  of  the  Atlantic  mail,  with  a  time-sheet 
to  be  observed  under  penalties,  with  oversight  of  the  engine,  and 
with  no  look-out  but  his  own  eyes,  he  would  not  anticipate  a 
crowded  hour  of  glorious  life. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  fireman  keeps  a  look-out  more  or  less 
auxiliary.  He  is  learning  the  road — qualifying  himself  to  be  a 
driver.  But  the  fierce  light  of  the  fire-box  half-blinds  him,  especi¬ 
ally  by  night ;  and  on  an  express  engine  he  is  one  of  the  hardest- 
worked  labourers  that  ever  fought  against  time.  On  an  express 
engine  the  fireman’s  look-out  is  not  worth  mention. 

Discarding  all  comparisons,  then,  and  looking  at  what  the 
express  driver  has  to  do,  I  suggest  that  this  is  more  than  one 
brain  can  compass  with  invariable  and  unfailing  safety ;  that  the 
accidents  at  Salisbury,  Grantham,  and  Shrewsbury  were  ugly 
demonstrations  of  the  fact ;  and  that — automatic  signals  not  assist¬ 
ing  him — it  is  especially  unwise  to  make  one  man  responsible  for 
both  safety  and  speed,  dividing  his  mind  between  duties  each  of 
which  is  urgent  and  absorbing. 

Keighley  Snowden. 
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The  figures  and  facts  of  the  tours  of  the  New  Zealand  and  the 
South  African  Rugby  football  teams  are  by  this  time  known  by 
heart  to  all  lovers  of  the  best  winter  game  for  the  young  manhood 
of  the  nation,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  refer  to  them,  except 
occasionally,  in  the  course  of  an  article  which  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  chief  effects  of  those  two  tours. 

In  themselves  the  mere  fact  that  both  teams  each  had  prac¬ 
tically  a  triumphal  march  through  the  United  Kingdom  is  not 
particularly  remarkable  when  we  pause  to  consider  the  time  of 
our  football  year  in  which  the  two  tours  took  place.  Had  both 
taken  place  during  December  to  March  instead  of  September  to 
January  of  our  season  the  results  might — I  do  not  say  certainly 
would — have  been  different.  At  all  events,  the  extent  of  our 
defeats  would  have  been  less.  The  fact  is,  until  mid-November 
none  of  our  clubs  possess  what  can  really  be  termed  a  team. 
Each  can  select  fifteen  more  or  less  keen  and  vigorous  players, 
but,  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  weeks  of  our  season,  a  vast  amount 
of  energy  is  wasted,  and  very,  very  rarely  is  a  team  in  its  strictest 
sense  gathered  together. 

Form  varies  so  in  the  modern  game  that  the  indispensable 
player  of  1905-06  is  very  often  third  or^  fourth  reserve  in  1906-07. 
This  feature  of  the  game  has  seldom  if  ever  been  noticed  in  the 
Press,  and  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
national  fifteens  of  to-day  for  proof  of  the  fact.  How  many 
players  are  there  in  the  national  fifteens  of  to-day  who  are  likely 
to  equal  the  record  in  appearances  in  international  matches  of 
W.  J.  Bancroft,  A.  J.  Gould,  and  E.  Gwyn  Nicholls,  of  Wales, 
W.  E.  Maclagan,  of  Scotland,  and  A.  E.  Stoddart,  of  England^ 
The  fact  is,  the  modern  game  is  so  fast  and  the  exigencies  of 
business  in  the  busier  world  of  to-day  so  strong  that,  for  one 
thing,  our  best  players  are  not  allowed  to  wear  so  well,  and  for 
another  cannot  spare  the  time  to  keep  fit  for  international  football 
so  late  in  life  as  they  used  to  be  able  to.  This  feature  makes 
itself  felt  right  through  club  football,  so  it  comes  about  that  our 
club  committees  are  seldom  sure  of  their  fifteen  for  the  first  two 
months.  And  it  is  during  this  stage  that  our  two  visiting  teams 
have  asserted  themselves  in  no  uncertain  fashion,  and  have  made 
themselves  so  much  of  a  terror,  or  at  all  events  an  unduly 
respected  opponent,  that  our  later  physically  fitter  and  more 
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together  teams  have  not  always  played  to  win  but  to  lose  by  as 
few  points  as  possible.  Added  to  this,  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  Test  matches  with  our  visitors  has  brought  with  it  a  reaction 
when  our  own  annual  international  games  are  played.  This 
reaction  has  not  been  popular  with  the  Eugby  Union  treasurers 
of  the  four  countries,  in  spite  of  the  golden  eggs  already  secured 
from  their  respective  Test  matches  with  the  invader.  Excepting 
always  in  this  matter  the  Scottish  Union  who,  most  generously, 
always  give  the  whole  ‘  ‘  gate  ’  ’  to  their  foreign  visitors. 

Thus  one  effect  of  the  two  tours  is  that  no  such  tour  in  the 
future  will  be  timed  to  start  in  this  country  in  September.  On 
this  point  nothing  official  has,  as  yet,  been  made  known,  but  I 
have  information  to  the  effect  that  at  least  one  union  will  not 
again  fix  up  any  match  with  a  foreigner  prior  to  Christmas  Day. 
Either  the  foreigner — and  by  foreigner  is  included  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and,  in  years  to  come,  Canada,  and,  let 
US  hope,  France — will  have  to  start  his  invasion  after  his  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner,  or  there  will  be  no  more  such  tours  in  this  country. 
So  much  importance  was  attached,  during  the  New  Zealand  visit 
especially,  to  the  physical  unfitness  of  our  players  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  October,  and  November,  as  though  they  had  been  sitting 
doing  nothing  since  the  previous  March,  that  this  result  of  the 
two  tours  will  be  a  very  good  thing.  It  will  deprive  those  who 
did  all  they  could  towards  minimising  the  ability  of  the  New 
Zealanders  of  at  least  one  excuse,  while  it  will  at  the  same  time 
give  our  selection  committees  more  time  in  which  to  arrive  at 
their  really  best  fifteen.  It  will  also  obviate  the  necessity  for  the 
remark  which  invariably  follows  the  defeat  of  one  of  our  national 
fifteens  that  “  had  our  visitors  met  England  or  Ireland,  as  the 
case  may  be,  two  months  later  when  the  international  fifteen  is 
usually  chosen,  the  result  would  probably  have  been  very 
different.”  In  every  way,  then,  that  I  can  think  of,  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  arrival  of  visiting  teams  until  December  1st  at 
earliest  is  to  be  welcomed.  The  reason  why  this  was  not  origin¬ 
ally  arranged  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the  usual  scapegoat — our 
climate.  We  are  supposed  to  have  better  football  weather  during 
September  to  December — when  the  days  are  getting  shorter  and 
shorter,  the  kick-off  (so  long  as  it  is  still  agreed  to  play  Test 
matches  in  the  afternoon)  earlier  and  earlier — except  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  which  is  always  fixed  an  hour  too  late — and  the 
liability  to  fog  in  the  London  district  greater  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  year — than  we  have  between  December  and  April. 
But  any  official,  or  body  of  officials,  who  would  make  their 
arrangements  for  a  football  tour  with  any  thought  for  what  the 
weather  will  be  like  during  eighty  minutes  of  an  afternoon  six 
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months  hence,  would  perhaps  be  capable  of  anything.  As  a  fact 
there  is  no  better  month  than  iNIarch  for  international  Kugby  foot¬ 
ball,  in  spite  of  the  reputation  for  wind  that  month  possesses. 
How  often,  too,  does  February  fail  to  fill  dyke?  The  last  two 
Saturdays  in  February  for  the  Scotland  and  Ireland  matches  and 
the  first  two  in  March  for  Wales  and  England  would  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  arrangements  of  the  past  two  tours.  I 
suppose  if  we  were  still  beaten,  then  our  men  would  be  stale  and 
the  tour  fixed  for  too  late  in  the  season !  There  are,  of  course, 
many  arguments  for  and  against  the  alteration  in  the  time  of  the 
next  tour,  which  will  perhaps  be  in  our  1909-10  season,  but  that 
such  a  trip  will  not  begin  in  September  of  any  year  is  practically 
certain. 

I  now  come  to  an  equally  important  effect  of  the  tours,  and 
that  is  with  regard  to  the  game  we  play.  It  is  perfectly  true  to 
say  that,  with  the  exception  of  Scotland,  whose  whole-souled 
admiration  for  forward  play  at  the  expense  of  nearly  everything 
else  in  Rugby  football  is  viewed  wuth  alarm  by  a  good  many  sane 
judges  of  the  game  north  of  the  Tweed,  the  Rugby  world  is  at 
sixes  and  sevens  wuth  regard  to  the  disposition,  and  not  only  that 
but  the  number,  of  the  men  in  its  teams. 

New  Zealand  admit  no  finality.  They  have  not  arrived  at 
anything  like  the  dernier  cri  in  formation,  schemes  of  attack, 
numbers  of  players,  or  the  science  of  the  game.  The  South 
Africans  went  home  full  to  the  brim  with  the  only  undoubted 
defeat  of  their  tour,  that  by  seven  forwards  and  eight  backs  at 
Cardiff,  and,  thoroughly  cognisant  as  they  are  where  their  chief 
strength  lies,  may  take  seriously  to  the  seven-forward  eight-back 
game.  Wales,  after  winning  three  out  of  her  four  internationals 
of  1905-06  with  seven  forwards  and  eight  backs,  abandoned  the 
style  in  her  fourth  game,  and  was  well  beaten,  only  to  see  Cardiff 
take  it  up  again  and  trounce  the  South  Africans,  and  to  take  to 
it  again  herself  for  her  matches  with  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland 
last  season,  and  wdn  comfortably  in  two  of  them,  while  she  was 
only  just  beaten  at  Edinburgh,  and  that  not  because  of  weakness 
forward.  Wales  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  be  coquetting  with 
the  new'  shape.  Ireland,  as  usual,  cannot  make  up  her  mind, 
but  owing  to  the  characteristic  dash  and  fire  of  her  forwards  in 
the  past  leans  more  to  the  larger  number  of  forwards,  in  spite  of 
having  routed  England  with  seven  and  actually  beaten  Wales 
in  1906  with  only  six  forwards. 

Vacillation  came  to  the  Irishmen  after  Scotland  won  with  eight 
forwards,  following  the  defeat  of  England  at  Leicester,  at  Dublin 
in  1906 ,  in  a  match  in  which  there  was  nothing  to  go  by  as  regards 
superiority  of  eight  over  seven  forwards,  and  in  w'hich  both  sides 
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i  scored  two  tries.  Scotland  kicked  goals  and  added  a  penalty 
goal;  Ireland  missed  goals.  On  score  the  sides  were  level,  and 
Ireland  went  back  to  the  old  style  for  her  next  match,  that  with 
Wales,  and  won  it,  as  stated  above.  England  would  do  as  well 
with  nine  forwards  as  with  eight,  and  probably  better,  as  class 
backs  are  very  scarce  with  us  just  now.  We  have  not  got  the 
\  right  type  of  half-back,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  work  of  our 
I  selectors,  and  thus  our  three-quarters  seldom  get  anything  like 
a  reasonable  chance.  The  scrum  worker,  so  called,  who  has  been 
most  in  favour  of  late,  has  clearly  proved  on  several  occasions  that 
!  he  is  not  an  international  player,  however  good  he  may  be  in  club 
;  and  county  football ,  and  as  that  position  is  the  pivot  of  the  game 
?  he  must,  unfortunately  for  him,  as  he  is  a  keen  player,  bear  most 
of  the  blame  for  our  recent  failures.  His  play  makes  it  difficult 

II  indeed  to  judge  of  how'  strong  or  weak  England  really  is.  How 
true  is  my  inference  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  first 
time  of  recent  matches  England  secured  a  good  understanding 
between  her  scrum  and  her  outside  half,  viz.,  wffien  Peters,  of 
j  Devon,  and  Stoop,  of  Surrey  (then  of  Middlesex),  w^ere  associated 
for  the  first  time  at  Inverleith  in  March,  1906,  England  secured 
an  entirely  unexpected  victory.  Some  of  this  was  due  to  an 
accident  to  K.  (j.  Macleod,  but  the  above  fact  remains,  as  also 

I  that  Peters  has  not  since  been  selected  to  play  with  Stoop.  Scot¬ 
land  is  more  likely  to  go  back  to  the  nine  forward  three  three- 
quarter  game  than  to  make  any  other  change  in  the  disposition 
of  her  forces,  and  her  public  schools  breed  such  a  race  of  brisk, 
fiery  forwards  that  it  would  probably  pay  her  to  do  so.  But  the 
Scottish  Union  is  the  least  likely  of  our  four  unions  to  make  any 
change. 

I  The  most  important  effect  of  the  two  tours  is,  then,  the 
undecided  frame  of  mind  in  which  they  have  left  the  game  in 
general.  Some  of  our  Conservatives  still  have  it  that  our  game 
needs  no  change  ;  others  say  vehemently ,  ‘  ‘  Give  me  our  old  pack 
of  nine  forwards  and  I  will  beat  them  all  even  now.”  Others  say 
there  is  nothing  like  the  New  Zealand  formation,  including  the 
bete  noir,  the  wing-forward.  The  Blackheath  Club  tried  it  in  its 
entirety  all  last  season,  fighting  fearful  odds,  and  have,  consider¬ 
ing  the  great  difficulties  a  club  experiences  nowadays  in  playing 
the  same  men  every  w^eek,  succeeded  wonderfully  with  a  forma¬ 
tion  the  first  essential  of  which  is  that  its  exjxments  should  know 

Seach  other  well  both  on  and  off  the  field.  They  have  had  to  put 
up  with  a  deal  of  most  unmerited,  and  generally  very  ridiculous, 
j  cri-.icism,  but  adhered  to  their  intention  and  deserved  success 
in  spite  of  some  occasionally  rather  pronounced  predatory  excur¬ 
sions  in  search  of  talent,  by  letter  post  or  otherwise,  on  the  part 
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of  their  selectors.  The  Leicester  Football  Club  also  played  the 
formation,  but  gave  it  up  after  an  unconvincing  trial,  and  stand 
condemned  for  their  lack  of  pluck,  I  believe  Devonport  Albion 
tried  it  spasmodically,  but  have  gone  back  to  the  easier  but  less 
effective  method.  At  least  one  Old  Boy  club  plays  the  formation, 
and  my  old  school  at  Bedford  has  played  it  regularly  with  success 
since  Gallaher  and  his  men,  when  practising  on  the  school  ground, 
kindly  showed  the  school  team  and  their  untiring  coach,  E. 
Hastings  Dasent,  the  “inside  ’’  of  the  formation. 

The  real  objection  to  the  New  Zealand  game  is,  of  course,  the 
wing-forward  position,  and  it  need  surprise  nobody  if  before  the 
next  team  from  this  country  visits  New  Zealand  or  their  team 
visits  us  again  the  wing-forward  is  abolished.  As  the  New 
Zealanders  themselves  do  not  admit  finality,  and  as  they  do  not 
lay  very  much  stress  upon  the  w'ing-forw^ard  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  their  attacking  machine,  they  should, 
considering  the  large  amount  of  clever  study  they  give  to  this 
game,  be  able  to  devise  some  plan  that  will  at  once  leave  them  all 
their  old  delightful  effectiveness  and  rid  the  game  of  this  “  jwsi- 
tion,”  in  which  even  a  saint  could  not  help  but  invite  retaliation. 
In  this  country  there  are  not  two  opinions  about  this  particular 
position.  We  are  all  at  one  in  this  matter  at  all  events,  and  it 
should  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  turn  the  wing-forward 
into  a  half,  when  he  would  be  treated,  and  would  have  to  conform 
to  the  rules,  as  such.  As  he  played  during  the  famous  tour  he 
would,  of  course,  if  called  a  half,  be  penalised  out  of  existence. 
But  playing  as  a»  half  he  would  have  to  get  on-side  and  to  refrain 
from  deliberately  obstructing  the  opponent  half,  as  the  wing- 
forward  habitually  did  while  in  front  of  the  ball  and  not  himself 
going  for  it. 

Of  the  two  teams  the  New  Zealanders,  owing  to  their  formation 
and  the  brilliant  way  in  which  they  played  it,  caused  most  effect 
upon  football  generally.  The  South  Africans  had  nothing  really 
novel  to  show  us,  and,  as  I  have  said,  they  went  home  seriously 
thinking  of  changing  to  seven  forwards  eight  backs.  There  is  no 
set  of  players,  not  even  the  Welsh,  more  suited  to  the  style. 
South  Africa,  by  reason  of  her  climate  and  her  soil,  wdll  always 
produce  fast  and  handy  backs.  Her  forwards  will  doubtless 
improve,  but  her  backs  will  probably  ever  remain  her  winning 
strength.  Even  with  her  forwards  held,  or  nearly  beaten,  she 
could  win  matches  during  this  last  tour,  and  that  too  with  prac¬ 
tically  only  one  form  of  attack,  and  that  in  only  one  direction. 
So  obvious  was  this  that  a  Welsh  International  said  to  a  friend  of 
mine  before  December  1st  last,  “  We  shall  beat  them  at  Swansea, 
as,  however  fast  their  backs  are,  we  always  know  where  to  expect 
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them.”  Now,  the  eight-back  game  with  two  five-eighths,  or 
rovers,  for  the  scrum-half  to  pass  to,  always  provides  for  attack 
in  two  directions.  How  much  more  dangerous,  then,  will  these 
South  Africans  be  when  they  adopt  a  style  which  doubles  their 
chances  of  attack  by  backs,  the  like  of  whom  as  a  body  for  sheer 
pace  has  never  before  been  seen  on  a  football  field. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  final  consideration  of  the  effect  of  these 
two  tours,  viz.,  on  the  public  and  on  the  general  moral  tone  of 
the  game.  As  to  the  former,  the  effect  has  been  very  great,  and 
more  interest  is  now  taken  in  the  Rugby  game  by  the  masses  than 
has  ever  before  been  the  case  since  the  professional  Association 
game,  from  whatever  the  cause,  took  such  a  firm  hold  upon  them. 
That  is,  upon  the  masses,  since  the  classes  have  always  preferred, 
and  always  will  prefer,  the  Rugby  game.  The  classes  are  always 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the  big  Association  games,  as 
London  on  Cup  Day  in  April  annually  proves.  The  succession  of 
exposes,  dissensions,  suspensions,  cases,  and  punishments  in  the 
professional  Association  game  must  have  alienated  the  affections 
of  a  large  number  of  the  classes  who  formerly  took  interest  in 
what  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  genuine  sport — indeed,  the  formation 
of  the  new  Amateur  F.A.  proves  this — and  the  two  recent  tours 
have,  of  course,  brought  a  large  number  of  these  to  the  Rugby 
game — where,  I  opine,  they  will  remain,  since,  once  under¬ 
stood,  nobody  with  a  real  taste  for  a  brisk,  attractive  game  wdll  go 
back  to  Association  after  having  seen  a  good  Rugby  match.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  London  lover  of  football  both  the  New  Zealand 
and  the  South  African  Test  matches  in  town  were  absolute  failures 
from  the  purely  spectacular  standpoint.  This  was  partly  due  to 
the  decision  of  the  Rugby  Union  to  play  both  games  in  the  wilds 
of  Sydenham,  upon  a  pitch  which  some  sixteen  years  previously 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Rugby  Union  themselves  as  unfit  for 
the  Rugby  game,  and  partly  to  two  horrible  afternoons  from  a 
weather  point  of  view.  The  struggle  between  England  and  South 
Africa  during  the  second  half,  when  South  Africa  were  one  short, 
was  just  a  struggle  and  little  else,  and  as  such  raised  a  little 
excitement  among  the  fortunate  few  who  could  see  anything  for 
their  money  and  influenza  risk.  But  as  an  exposition  of  the 
Rugby  game  the  fixture  did  not  come  within  the  category  at  all. 
So,  as  far  as  London  is  concerned,  the  two  tours  did  not  secure 
many  converts.  In  the  provinces  it  was  different.  In  Rugby 
centres  the  fervour  for  the  game  became  greater  than  ever,  and 
though  of  course  cup-ties  under  Association  rules  produce  as  good 
crowds  as  ever,  certain  league  matches  show  a  great  falling  off, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  seceders  now  go  to  some 
ground  where  the  Rugby  game  is  played. 
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Finally,  as  to  the  moral  tone  of  the  game.  The  New  Zealanders, 
playing  perhaps  a  little  too  much  to  win  and  win  largely,  may  not 
have  improved  the  tone,  but  I  entirely  disagree  with  anyone  who 
holds  that  they  lowered  it.  In  this  matter  I  judge  mainly  by 
what  I  saw  myself,  and  I  saw  more  of  their  matches  than  any 
other  writer  on  the  game.  But  my  own  opinion  is  strongly  backed 
up  by  that  of  several  players  of  different  clubs,  counties,  and 
countries,  and  not  only  members  of  those  teams  over  w'hom  the 
New  Zealanders  scored  easy  victories,  and  would  thus  not  have 
been  tempted  to  put  on  the  thumb-screw.  These  opinions,  taken 
long  after  the  tour  was  over  and  from  the  right  sort  of  player 
whose  opinion  is  worth  having,  one  and  all  agreed  that  the  New 
Zealanders  played  straight  and  never  started  rough  play  them¬ 
selves.  They  would,  however,  quickly  resent  rough  play,  and  the 
aggressor  generally  got  the  worst  of  it.  I  asked  several  forwards 
if  they  ever  saw  the  New'  Zealand  forwards  hand  the  ball  out  of 
the  scrum,  and  only  one  replied  affirmatively.  Another  second¬ 
hand  opinion  said  decidedly  that  they  handled  the  ball  out  in  the 
Surrey  match.  This  was  the  point  ujxjn  which  chief  stress  was 
laid,  though  more  w'as  made  of  the  alleged  unfair  way  in  which 
Gallaher  put  the  ball  in  the  scrum,  particularly  in  the  Welsh 
match.  Anything  more  ridiculous  I  never  read  or  heard  of.  I 
saw  the  match  as  closely  as  anyone,  and  if  Gallaher  put  the  ball 
in  unfairly  then  his  action  stamped  the  referee,  J.  J.  Dallas,  of 
the  Watsonians,  as  utterly  incompetent.  I  never  saw'  Gallaher 
put  the  ball  into  the  scrum  unfairly  throughout  the  tour.  Another 
point  it  was  endeavoured  to  make  against  the  morals  of  this  team 
was  that  they  played  to  sail  as  near  the  wind  as  could  be,  and, 
among  other  things,  to  lie  on  the  ball  in  defence  and  risk  the 
penalty-goal  so  long  as  they  saved  the  certain  try.  Putting  aside 
the  obvious  objection  to  this  theory,  that  no  try  is  certain  until 
scored,  how  often  on  the  tour  w’ere  New  Zealand  backs  seen  to 
fall  on  the  ball  at  all  ?  The  same  critic  who  w'as  most  prominent 
in  these  accusations  w'as  among  the  first  to  twit  the  New  Zealand 
backs  w'ith  lack  of  courage  for  not  falling  on  the  ball !  The  fact 
is,  it  is  not  part  of  the  New'  Zealand  game  to  fall  on  the  ball. 
They  handle  the  ball  instead  of  falling  on  it ,  and  at  once  pass  to 
a  comrade  who  is  lying  handy,  and  generally  unmarked,  as  the 
foremost  members  of  the  attacking  side  are  usually  bunched  on 
xhe  ball  wdien  there  is  a  possibility  of  someone  falling  on  it.  The 
New  Zealanders  were  most  unfairly  criticised  in  many  instances, 
and  I  can  only  ascribe  this  fact  to  Jingoism  or  to  class  hatred. 
They  were  not  all  of  the  upper  ten,  these  magnificent  players,  and 
not  of  the  same  social  standard  as  the  South  Africans.  This  fact. 
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to  my  mind,  rather  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  fact  that  they  did 
play  such  a  straightforward  game  than  otherwise. 

As  for  the  South  Africans,  there  was  never  a  word  breathed 
against  them,  except  upon  one  occasion,  when  some  members  of  a 
I  losing  side  told  me  they  constantly  held  in  the  scrum.  This  I 

I  never  saw  them  do,  but  it  is  practically  imix)ssible  to  see  such  a 

thing  from  the  ring,  and  I  lay  no  stress  upon  the  fact  that  I  did 
not  see  them  do  it.  Paul  Roos’s  team  certainly  raised  the  moral 
tone  of  the  game.  They  showed  plainly  enough  that  the  very 
fiercest  game  of  Rugby  ever  played  can  be  played  with  smiling 
faces,  and  nothing  more  than  fair  and  square  vigorous  tackling. 

J  When  they  were  defeated  at  Glasgow  and  at  Cardiff  there  was  not 
an  iota  of  roughness,  initiatory  or  retaliatory,  about  their  play, 
and  I  witnessed  many  a  little  incident  which  would  have  led  up  to 
a  scene  had  certain  other  players  been  the  aggrieved.  Every¬ 
where  they  went  they  were  popular  for  their  clean,  straight, 
honourable  play,  and,  taking  the  two  tours  as  a  whole,  the  Rugby 
game  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  has  greatly  benefited. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  it  should  benefit,  since  whether  it  has 
done  so  or  not  we  shall  not  be  able  to  tell  for  certain  for  some 
little  time.  I  saw  every  county  fifteen  but  one  in  England  last 
season,  every  big  club  and  international  Welsh  team,  every 
Scottish  and  Irish  international  team,  and  some  of  the  club 
fifteens  in  those  two  countries,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  standard 
of  play  was  higher,  for  it  was  more  thorough  and  honest  to  the 
end  of  the  game  than  it  had  been  for  the  past  seven  years.  Men 
used  the  ix)wer  that  is  in  them  more  thoroughly.  They  did  not 
give  in,  but  generally  fought  it  out  to  the  end,  and  this  matter 
of  throwing  up  the  sponge  too  soon  had  been  far  too  conspicuous 
of  recent  years.  We  still  lack  wing  three-quarters  who  will  run 
when  they  get  the  chance,  the  mania  for  passing,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  passing  having  become  something  of  an  obsession  since  the 
introduction  of  the  four  three-quarter  game.  And  of  the  few’  who 
do,  the  game  is  very  likely  to  lose  the  most  brilliant.  I  allude  to 
the  Irish  international,  Basil  Maclear,  who,  I  hear  on  the  best 
authority,  is  unlikely  to  play  again.  Men  who  play  much  against 
them  tell  me  that  most  wing  three-quarters  in  the  school  fifteens 
of  the  day  are  similarly  afflicted  and  wdll  not  use  their  pace, 
preferring  to  risk  the  failure  of  an  in-pass  which,  if  successful, 
embellishes  the  general  appearance  of  the  try  rather  than  score 
themselves  by  an  out-and-out  individual  effort.  The  players  in 
both  the  New  Zealand  and  South  African  teams  did  a  good  many 
things  to  prove  that  the  good  old  way  is,  after  all,  the  best,  as 
indeed  any  side  containing  straight  and  resolute  running  backs 
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always  proves  when  playing  against  Welsh  fifteens.  That  Eng¬ 
lish  football  should  benefit  most  in  the  long  run  by  these  tours  is 
only  natural  when  we  remember  that  two-thirds  of  each  tour  took 
place  on  English  soil.  The  fact  that  the  teams  which  are  chosen 
to  represent  England  have  not  done  too  well  of  late  years  need  not 
be  taken  as  proof  of  deterioration.  I  am  of  sufficiently  optimistic 
temperament  to  believe  that  a  better  time  is  coming  for  the  repre¬ 
sentative  fifteens  of  the  country  which  is  still  the  home  of  the 
game.  The  fact  that  our  selectors  have  such  a  wide  field  to  choose 
from  did  not  stand  in  England’s  way  w'hen  the  area  of  selection 
was  wider  still,  that  is,  before  the  Northern  Union  was  formed, 
so  that  it  is  time  that  that  annual  excuse  for  our  defeats  was 
decently  interred.  We  have  not  always  been  successful  in 
securing  good  judges  of  the  game  and  its  players  on  our  selection 
committee,  and  in  that  fact  may  be  found  the  real  solution.  An 
Irish  selection  committeeman,  on  inquiring  of  an  English  selec¬ 
tion  committeeman  at  Dublin  last  February  which  of  the  English 
forwards  was  L.  A.  N.  Slocock  and  w’hich  J.  G.  Milton,  received 
the  reply,  “I  really  don’t  know” — so  the  story  runs,  which 
reached  me  from  a  reliable  quarter.  In  the  same  game  the  soli¬ 
tary  Yorkshireman  among  the  forwards  was  selected  as  captain 
over  a  pack  the  nucleus  of  which  was  from  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Under  such  conditions  England  has  no  chance  of  winning.  This 
question  of  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  on  the  selection 
committee  has  been  exercising  the  committee  of  the  Rugby  Union 
during  the  past  off  season,  and  a  new  committee  may  be  appointed 
before  these  lines  are  published. 

During  the  past  off  season  rumour  and  not  a  few  committee 
meetings  in  camera  have  been  busy  with  the  reports  of  profes¬ 
sionalism  and  the  formation  of  a  Northern  Union  club  in  South 
Wales,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  nothing  has  been  allowed  to 
get  beyond  the  rumour  stage.  That  some  players  in  England 
and  Wales  have  been  paid  more  than  their  railway  and  hotel 
expenses  on  football  bent  cannot  be  denied,  but  I  cannot  see  how 
it  would  be  fair  to  tar  a  certain  number  of  Welsh  working-men 
with  one  brush,  and  whitewash  or  ignore  another  batch  of  men 
of  higher  social  standing,  who  have  had  before  now,  on  account 
of  their  football  ability,  a  free  Christmas  or  Easter  holiday.  I 
hope  to  be  p('rmitted  to  return  to  this  subject,  as  wherever  a  lack 
of  straight  dealing  exists  in  any  of  our  games  it  is  well  to  have 
the  facts  published. 

On  the  subject  of  professionalism  in  Rugby  football  the  New 
Zealand  Rugby  Union  have  shown  very  plainly  how  they  are  at 
one  with  the  Rugby  Union  by  their  action  with  regard  to  the 
tour  of  a  team  of  acknowledged  professionals  from  New  Zealand 
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in  this  country  this  season.  There  was  once  a  chance  of  the  tour 
falling  through,  but  the  team  arrived  on  October  Ist,  including 
four  members  of  the  famous  New  Zealand  team  of  1905-06. 
The  N.Z.R.U.,  before  playing  its  annual  North  versus  South 
Island  match,  which  is  the  match  of  the  season  in  “  God’s  own 
country,”  made  every  player  sign  an  affidavit  in  formal  fashion 
that  he  was  not  going  with  the  team,  had  nevei  played  the  game 
for  money,  had  never  been  approached  by  anyone  with  a  view  to 
making  money  out  of  the  game,  and  that  he  would  at  once  report 
fully  to  the  N.Z.R.U.  if  he  was  so  approached,  &c.,  &c.  This  is 
the  proper  way  to  deal  with  such  matters,  and  in  thoroughness 
in  the  council  chamber  the  New  Zealand  officials  are  not  one  whit 
behind  their  players  in  the  field.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  New 
Zealand  football  that  scarcely  a  man  refused  to  sign  the  necessary 
document. 

Finally,  since  last  season  one  law  has  been  passed  which  the 
game  in  England  has  always  been  lacking,  and  that  concerns  the 
appearance  of  Welsh,  Scottish,  and  Irish  international  players 
in  our  county  fifteens.  In  future  no  player  having  gained  his 
Welsh,  Scottish,  or  Irish  cap  will  be  permitted  to  play  for  an 
English  county.  While  about  it  the  legislators  might  have  gone 
the  whole  hog,  and  made  our  county  fifteens  a  place  for  English 
eligibles  only.  As  it  is,  Jones,  who  is  eligible,  may  be  kept  out  of 
a  place  to  which  he  has  a  perfect  right  by  Llewellyn,  who  has 
not  yet  received  but  who  is  likely  to  be  awarded  his  Welsh  cap. 
Happily,  though,  this  cannot  happen  very  often.  So  that,  on 
the  whole,  there  is  more  hope  for  English  Rugby  football  now 
than  there  has  been  for  a  very  long  time. 

E.  H.  D,  Sewell. 


MIMMA  BELLA.i 
In  Memory  of  a  Little  Life. 

I. 

Have  dark  Egyptians  stolen  thee  away, 

Oh  Baby,  Baby,  in  whose  cot  we  peer 
As  down  some  empty  gulf  that  opens  sheer 
And  fathomless,  illumined  by  no  ray? 

And  wilt  thou  come,  on  some  far  distant  day. 

With  unknown  face,  and  say,  “  Behold !  I’m  here. 
The  child  you  lost ;  ”  while  we  in  sudden  fear. 

Dumb  wdth  great  doubt,  shall  find  no  word  to  say? 

One  darker  than  dark  gipsy  holds  thee  fast ; 

One  whose  strong  fingers  none  has  forced  apart 
Since  first  they  closed  on  things  that  were  too  fair ; 

Nor  shall  we  see  thee  other  than  thou  wast. 

But  such  as  thou  art  printed  in  the  heart. 

In  changeless  baby  loveliness  still  there. 

II. 

Two  springs  she  saw^ — two  radiant  Tuscan  springs. 
What  time  the  wild  red  tulips  are  aflame 
In  the  new  wheat,  and  wreaths  of  young  vine  frame 
The  daffodils  that  every  light  breeze  swings  ; 

And  the  anemones  that  April  brings 
Make  purple  pools,  as  if  Adonis  came 
Just  there  to  die ;  and  Florence  scrolls  her  name 
In  every  blossom  Primavera  flings. 

Now,  when  the  scented  iris,  straight  and  tall, 

Shall  hedge  the  garden  gravel  once  again 
With  pale  blue  flags,  at  May’s  exulting  call. 

And  when  the  amber  roses,  wet  wdth  rain. 

Shall  tapestry  the  old  grey  villa  wall. 

We,  left  alone,  shall  seek  one  bud  in  vain. 

(1)  Baby  Beautiful. 
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III. 

If  we  could  know  the  silent  shapes  that  pass 

Across  our  lives,  we  should  perchance  have  seen 
God’s  Messenger  with  dusky  pinions  lean 
Above  the  cot,  and  scan  as  in  the  glass 

Of  some  clear  forest  water,  framed  in  grass. 

The  likeness  of  his  own  seraphic  mien  ; 

And  heard  the  call,  implacably  serene. 

Of  Him  who  is,  who  will  be,  and  who  was. 

Oh  Azrael,  why  tookest  thou  the  child 

’Neath  thy  great  wings,  that  lock  as  in  a  vice. 

From  all  that  is  alive  and  warm  and  fond. 

To  where  a  rayless  sun  that  never  smiled 
Looks  down  on  his  own  face  in  the  pale  ice 
Of  vast  and  lifeless  seas  in  the  Beyond? 

IV. 

Oh,  rosy  as  the  lining  of  a  shell 
Were  the  wee  hands  that  now  are  white  as  snows ; 
And  like  pink  coral,  wnth  their  elfin  toes. 

The  feet  that  on  life’s  brambles  never  fell. 

And  with  its  tiny  smile,  adorable 

The  mouth  that  never  knew  life’s  bitter  sloes ; 

And  like  the  incurved  petal  of  a  rose 
The  little  ear,  now  deaf  in  Death’s  strong  spell. 

Now,  while  the  seasons  in  their  order  roll. 

And  sun  and  rain  pour  down  from  God’s  great  dome, 
And  deathless  stars  shine  nightly  overhead. 

Near  other  children,  with  her  little  doll. 

She  waits  the  wizard  that  will  never  come 
To  wake  the  sleep-struck  playground  of  the  dead. 

V. 

What  wast  thou,  little  baby,  that  art  dead — 

A  one  day’s  blossom  that  the  hoar-frost  nips? 

A  bee  that’s  crushed,  the  first  bright  day  it  sips? 

A  small  dropped  gem  that  in  the  earth  we  tread? 

Or  cherub’s  smiling  gold-encircled  head. 

That  Death  from  out  Life’s  painted  missal  rips? 

Or  murmured  prayer  that  barely  reached  the  lips? 

Or  sonnet’s  fair  first  line — the  rest  unsaid? 
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Oh,  ’tis  not  hard  to  find  what  thou  wast  like; 

The  world  is  full  of  fair  unfinished  things 
That  vanish  like  a  dawn-admonished  elf. 

Life  teems  with  opening  forms  for  Death  to  strike ; 

The  woods  are  full  of  unfledged  broken  wings ; 
Enough  for  us,  thou  wast  thy  baby  self. 


VI. 

Oh,  bless  the  law  that  veils  the  Future’s  face; 
For  who  could  smile  into  a  baby’s  eyes. 

Or  bear  the  beauty  of  the  evening  skies. 

If  he  could  see  what  cometh  on  apace? 

The  ticking  of  the  death-watch  would  replace 
The  baby’s  prattle,  for  the  over- wise ; 

The  breeze’s  murmur  would  become  the  cries 
Of  stormy  petrels  where  the  breakers  race. 

We  live  as  moves  the  walker  in  his  sleep. 

Who  walks  because  he  sees  not  the  abyss 
His  feet  are  skirting  as  he  goes  his  way  : 

If  we  could  see  the  morrow  from  the  steep 
Of  our  security,  the  soul  would  miss 
Its  footing,  and  fall  headlong  from  to-day. 


VII. 

Mantled  in  purple  dusk.  Imperial  Death,. 

Thy  throne  Time’s  mist,  thy  crown  the  clustered  stars,. 
Thy  orb  the  world ; — did  Nature’s  countless  wars 
Yield  insufficient  incense  for  thy  breath? 

Hadst  not  enough  with  all  who  troop  beneath 
Thy  inward-opening  gates,  whose  shadowy  bars 
Give  back  nor  kings  in  their  triumphal  cars. 

Nor  the  worn  throngs  that  old  age  hurrieth? 

0  sateless  Death,  most  surely  it  was  thou, 

(A  thousand  ages,  yea,  and  longer  still. 

Before  the  words  were  heard  in  Galilee) 

That  saidst  with  dark  contraction  of  thy  brow,. 

As  through  all  Nature  ran  an  icy  chill  : 

“Now  let  the  little  children  come  to  me.’’ 
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VIII. 

One  day,  I  mind  me,  now  that  she  is  dead. 

When  nothing  warned  ns  of  the  dark  decree, 

I  crooned,  to  lull  her,  in  a  minor  key. 

Such  fancies  as  first  came  into  my  head. 

I  crooned  them  low,  beside  her  little  bed; 

And  the  refrain  was  somehow  “  Come  with  me. 
And  we  will  wander  by  the  purple  sea ;  ’  ’ 

I  crooned  it,  and — God  help  me  ! — felt  no  dread. 

0  Purple  Sea,  beyond  the  stress  of  storms. 

Where  never  ripple  breaks  upon  the  shore 
Of  Death’s  pale  Isles  of  Twilight  as  they  dream. 

Give  back,  give  back,  O  Sea  of  Nevermore, 

The  frailest  of  the  unsubstantial  forms 
That  leave  the  shores  that  are  for  those  that  seem ! 


IX. 

0  brook  that  fell  too  soon  into  the  sea. 

That  never  mingled  with  the  broader  streams. 
To  roll  through  mighty  cities,  where  the  steams 
Of  vice  and  woe  obscure  the  pageantry ; 

Nor  passed  where  glorious  summits,  standing  free. 
Catch  the  full  measure  of  the  midday  gleams ; 
Nor  crossed  the  Gorges  of  the  Evil  Dreams, 
And  Valley  of  the  Hopes  that  May  not  Be  : 

We  went  beside  it  for  a  little  while. 

Watching  its  play,  the  ripple  of  its  smile. 

Its  babble  as  it  wandered  on  its  way ; 

And  lo,  its  course  was  run,  and  it  was  lost. 

As  quickly  as  an  evanescent  frost. 

In  Death’s  dim  Ocean  that  before  us  lay. 


X. 

’Tis  Christmas,  and  we  gaze  with  downbent  head 
On  something  that  the  post  has  brought  too  late 
To  reach  thee,  Mimma,  through  the  narrow  gate. 
From  one  that  did  not  know  that  thou  art  dead ; 
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A  picture  book,  to  play  with  on  thy  bed ; 

And  we ,  who  should  have  heard  thee  laugh  and  prate 
So  busily,  sit  here  at  war  with  Fate, 

And  turn  the  pages  silently  instead. 

Oh,  that  I  knew  thee  playing  ’neath  God’s  eyes. 

With  the  small  souls  of  all  the  dewy  flowers 
That  strewed  thy  grave,  and  died  at  Autumn’s  breath  ; 

Or  with  the  phantom  of  the  doll  that  lies 
Beside  thee  for  Eternity’s  long  hours. 

In  the  dim  nursery  that  men  call  Death ! 

XI. 

How  patiently  they  did  their  work  of  old. 

Those  cowled  illuminators  of  the  cells. 

Painting  their  vellum  from  the  small  ribbed  shells 
That  held  the  mystic  carmine  and  the  gold ; 

Matching  God’s  tints  in  every  glowing  fold. 

In  nimbus,  wing  and  robe;  and  by  their  spells. 
Seizing  the  living  glory  in  the  wells 
Of  some  great  sunrise  that  His  hand  had  scrolled. 

They  made  immortal  cherubs  that  retain. 

In  spite  of  Time  and  his  effacing  trace. 

Their  pristine  loveliness  from  age  to  age ; 

As  Death ,  the  cowled  one ,  with  his  brush  of  pain , 
Illuminates  some  lovely  baby  face. 

In  sunrise  tints  on  Memory’s  missal  page. 

XII. 

It  is  the  season  when  the  elves  of  Spring 
Help  up  the  first  anemones  that  peep 
Through  the  young  corn,  and  rouse  from  out  their  sleep 
The  pale  green  hellebores  for  March  to  swing ; 

Before  they  bid  the  field  narcissus  fling 
Its  perfume  on  the  furrows  that  they  keep. 

Or  let  the  wild  red  tulip’s  flame  upleap 
In  honour  of  great  April’s  Fairy  King. 

0  God ,  to  think  that  in  a  spring  or  two 

When  she  had  learnt  to  run,  we  were  to  stroll 
Among  the  fields  where  work  the  busy  elves. 
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And  see  her  pick  the  daffodils  that  strew 
Each  olive-planted  terrace  and  sweet  knoll, 
And  the  wild  tulips  on  the  grassy  shelves ! 


XIII. 

Now  Florence  fills  her  lap  with  buds  of  May, 

And  all,  with  roses,  be  they  rich  or  poor. 

Stream  through  the  great  cathedral’s  brazen  door, 
To  get  them  blessed  upon  the  Eoses’  Day. 

Roses  and  yet  more  roses,  brought  away 
From  hundreds  of  wild  gardens.  Spring’s  great  store, 
Are  blessed;  but,  crushed  on  the  cathedral  floor. 
Lies  many  a  bud  that  caught  the  dawn’s  first  ray. 

And  so  we  cried  :  “  0  Priest,  a  bud  we’ll  bring 
For  thee  to  bless,  fresh-sprinkled  by  the  morn, 
When  myriad  roses  crown  triumphant  Spring. 

Late  to  the  breeze  it  came,  through  many  a  thorn. 

On  our  grey  villa  wall :  a  frail  sweet  thing. 

Of  sun  and  rain,  of  smile  and  sorrow  born.” 


XIV. 

0  pale  pressed  Rose-bud  in  the  Book  of  Death, 

Where  thou  outlastest  many  a  perfect  rose 
That  strews  her  petals  at  her  full  life’s  close 

Beneath  November’s  violating  breath ; 

Too  well  thou  heardest  what  the  Spring  wind  saith 
To  the  small  buds  of  which  the  gods  compose 
Their  fatal  wreaths,  and  what  May  sings  to  those 

That  shall  not  hear  what  Autumn  uttereth. 

When  Azrael  turns  slowly  one  by  one 
The  leaves  of  his  great  Book,  by  pale  gleam  lit, 

And  sees  thee  whom  he  plucked  by  morn’s  bright  sun. 

Perhaps,  0  Rose-bud,  in  that  silent  place, 

A  wistful  smile,  as  of  regret,  may  flit 
O’er  his  inscrutable  angelic  face. 
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XV. 

Do  you  remember  how,  with  Fancy’s  hand, 

We  shaped  her  future  as  in  living  clay ; 

Modelled  her  life,  and  saw  the  child  display 
Each  day  fresh  charm,  and  beauty’s  lines  expand‘d 

And  how,  before  our  love  could  understand 
What  Fate  was  working,  lo,  we  found  one  day 
The  image  finished  as  but  God’s  hand  may ; 

And  it  was  Death’s  chill  marble  that  we  scann’d? 

How  well  I  see  her  on  her  cold  white  bed. 

Between  the  branch  of  olive  and  the  palm. 

The  little  cross  of  pearls  upon  her  breast ; 

And  oh,  the  frozen  beauty  of  the  head. 

The  clear-cut  lips,  interminably  calm, 

The  eye-lids  sealed  in  pale  seraphic  rest ! 

XVI. 

O  little  ship  that  passed  us  in  the  night, 

What  sunrise  wast  thou  bound  for,  as  we  sailed 
Our  longer  voyage  in  the  wind  that  wailed. 

Across  dark  waves,  with  few  great  stars  in  sight? 

Or  wast  thou  bound  for  where,  in  dim  half  light. 

The  Isles  that  None  Eeturn  From  lie  thick-veiled 
In  their  eternal  mist ;  and  shrunk  and  paled. 

The  sun  of  Ghostland  shines  from  changeless  height? 

We  had  but  time  to  hail  and  ask  her  name. 

It  sounded  faint,  like  “  Persis,”  and  we  heard 
“  God’s  haven  ”  as  the  port  from  which  she  came  ; 

Bound  for  .  .  .  But  in  the  sobbing  of  the  wind. 

And  clash  of  waves,  we  failed  to  catch  the  word. 

And  she  was  gone ;  and  we  were  left  behind. 

XVII. 

Do  you  recall  the  scents,  the  insect  whirr, 

Where  we  had  laid  her  in  the  chestnut  shade  ? 

How  discs  of  sunlight  through  the  bright  leaves  played 
Upon  the  grass,  as  we  bent  over  her? 

How  roving  breezes  made  the  bracken  stir 
Beside  her,  while  the  bumble-bee,  arrayed 
In  brown  and  gold,  hummed  round  her,  and  the  glade 
Was  strewn  with  last  year’s  chestnuts’  prickly  fur? 
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There  in  the  forest’s  ripe  and  fragrant  heat 
She  lay  and  laughed,  and  kicked  her  wee  bare  feet, 

And  stretched  wee  hands  to  grasp  some  woodland  bell ; 

And  played  her  little  games;  and  when  we  said' 

“  Cuckoo,”  would  lift  her  frock,  and  hide  her  head. 
Which  now,  God  knows,  is  hidden  but  too  well. 


XVIII. 

Lo,  through  the  open  window  of  the  room 
That  was  her  nursery,  a  small  bright  spark 
Comes  wandering  in,  as  falls  the  summer  dark. 
And  with  a  measured  flight  explores  the  gloom. 

As  if  it  sought,  among  the  things  that  loom 
Vague  in  the  dusk,  for  some  familiar  mark. 

And  like  a  light  on  some  wee  unseen  bark. 

It  tacks  in  search  of  who  knows  what  or  whom. 

I  know  ’tis  but  a  fire-fly ;  yet  its  flight. 

So  straight,  so  measured,  round  the  empty  bed. 
Might  be  a  little  soul’s  that  night  sets  free ; 

And  as  it  nears,  I  feel  my  heart  grow  tight 
With  something  like  a  superstitious  dread. 

And  watch  it  breathless,  lest  it  should  be  she. 


XIX. 

What  alchemy  is  thine,  0  little  Child, 

Transmuting  all  our  thoughts,  thou  that  art  dead. 
And  making  gold  of  all  the  dross  of  lead 
That  leaves  the  soul’s  pure  crucible  defiled ; 

A  vaporous  gold,  which  I  would  fain  have  piled 
Upon  my  palette,  and  with  light  brush  spread 
On  Death’s  dark  background,  that  thy  baby  head 
Might  wear  a  nimbus  where  the  angels  smiled? 

Thus  had  I  given  back  what  thou  hast  wrought 
In  my  own  soul,  and  placed  thee  high  among 
The  cherubs  that  are  aureoled  in  glow ; 

Eimming  thy  brow  with  fine  red  gold  of  thought. 

In  such  fair  pictures  as  the  English  tongue 
Shrines  in  its  sanctuaries  while  ages  flow. 
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XX. 

What  essences  from  Idumean  palm, 

What  ambergris,  what  sacerdotal  wine. 

What  Arab  myrrh,  what  spikenard  would  be  thine, 

If  I  could  swathe  thy  memory  in  such  balm ! 

Oh,  for  wrecked  gold,  from  depths  for  ever  calm, 

To  fashion  for  thy  name  a  fretted  shrine ; 

Oh,  for  strange  gems,  still  locked  in  virgin  mine, 

To  stud  the  pyx,  where  thought  would  bring  sweet  psalm 

I  have  but  this  small  rosary  of  rhyme, — 

No  rubies  but  heart’s  drops,  no  pearls  but  tears, 

To  lay  upon  the  altar  of  thy  name, 

O  Mimma  Bella ; — on  the  shrine  that  Time 
Makes  ever  holier  for  the  soul,  while  years 
Obliterate  the  rolls  of  human  fame. 

Eugene  Lee-Hamilton. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS:  A  CHRONIQUE. 


London,  October  2^d,  1907. 

The  Hague  Conference  is  over,  not  to  assemble  again  until  the 
centenary  of  Waterloo.  It  vanishes  unhonoured  and  unwept,  but 
we  are  unfortunately  unable  to  dismiss  its  memory  with  Poor 
Fred’s  epitaph.  The  second  Conference  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  preliminary  struggle  for  diplomatic  positions  on  the  part 
of  Powers  contemplating  the  serious  and  not  necessarily  remote 
possibility  of  world-wide  wars  waged  with  unmatched  barbarity. 
For  Peace  nothing  whatever  was  done.  As  the  result  of  the  great 
“  argument  about  it  and  about  ”  in  the  Ridderzaal,  there  is  not  one 
solitary  political  question  in  the  world  upon  which  war  is  less 
likely  than  before  the  delegates  assembled.  Not  one.  In  spite  of 
some  diplomatic  pretences  there  is  not  one  nation  in  existence  which 
feels  more  genuinely  friendly  towards  another.  Not  one.  Upon  the 
contrary,  apprehensions  of  every  kind  have  been  awakened  and 
defined,  suspicion  has  been  stimulated,  personal  relations  have  been 
strained  between  some  of  the  delegates  of  some  of  the  Powers  whose 
close  sympathy  ought  to  be  the  vital  condition  for  the  peace  of  the 
world.  The  competitive  spirit  has  been  strengthened  in  international 
politics,  not  the  peace  habit.  Even  in  respect  of  its  imponderabilia 
the  second  Conference  has  marked  a  moral  retrogression.  The  pro¬ 
posal  for  compulsory  arbitration  on  petty  questions  with  regard  to 
which  no  country  would  ever  dream  of  resorting  to  arms  was  the  most 
diverting  of  the  little  shams  by  which  the  pacificists  tried  to  save 
their  faces  where  they  could  not  save  their  souls.  Peace,  therefore, 
stands  where  she  did — in  Chancery.  Her  suit  promises  to  be  in¬ 
finitely  protracted.  Sir  Edward  Fry’s  proposal  for  perpetuating 
British  naval  supremacy  by  providing  that  no  other  Power  should 
ever  make  itself  relatively  stronger  was  the  miracle  play  of  the 
Conference — a  pious  mixture  of  morality  and  farce  not  a  little 
humiliating  and  damaging  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Government.  The  South  American  Republics  hoped  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Drago  doctrine,  absolutely  forbidding  the  armed  collection  of 
debts  owing  by  any  Government  to  foreign  creditors.  They  had  to 
be  content  with  the  “  Porter  proposition  ”  put  forward  by  the 
United  States.  This  practically  enforces  arbitration  but  exposes 
to  attack  any  State  like  Venezuela  likely  either  to  reject  arbitration 
or  to  refuse  to  abide  by  the  award.  Peace  proper  was  hardly  mentioned 
or  thought  of  at  the  Peace  Conference.  Its  efforts  were  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  the  deliberate  contemplation  of  War. 

*  * 

* 
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Various  and  varying  groups  of  Powers  fought  for  months  with 
decorous  formalities  but  with  ruthless  tenacity,  to  devise  and 
carry  such  rules  of  war  as  would  be  most  damaging  for  their  rivals 
and  most  advantageous  for  themselves.  There  were  moments  when 
British  naval  supremacy  seemed  to  be  the  target  for  every  shot. 
The  United  States  proposed  that  the  merchant  shipping  of  a  belli¬ 
gerent  should  be  exempt  fi’om  capture.  This  proposal  would  have 
paralysed  one  arm  of  British  sea-power,  and  we  could  not  accept 
it.  But  we  in  our  turn  urged  the  abolition  of  contraband.  This 
proposal  would  prevent  us  from  running  short  of  food  and  raw 
material  in  time  of  war,  and  would  leave  the  navy  a  freer  hand 
for  fighting  purposes.  Incidentally  the  abolition  of  contraband 
would  be  of  substantial  advantage  to  some  neutral  Powers ;  but  not 
to  Germany,  which,  if  involved  in  a  naval  struggle  at  all,  will  be 
almost  certainly  involved  with  ourselves;  and  not  to  the  United 
States,  who  produce  nearly  all  they  require  within  their  own 
frontiers,  and  would  be  practically  independent  of  the  sea  in  case 
of  conflict.  Upon  the  balance  the  abolition  of  contraband  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  proposal  was 
consequently  opposed  and  beaten  by  our  chief  industrial  and  naval 
competitors.  Even  as  a  Ked  Cross  Conference  the  Hague  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  in  one  respect  a  ghastly  fiasco.  The  British  attempt 
to  prevent  the  open  sea  from  being  sown  with  submarine  mines 
was  a  failure  for  all  main  purposes,  and  this  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  Conference — Germany  again  inducing  the  United  States  to 
follow  her  lead — makes  it  certain  that  the  great  naval  wars  of  the 
future  w'ill  be  struggles  of  unparalleled  horror.  The  prohibition 
of  anchored  mines  would  have  been  not  only  of  immense  advan¬ 
tage  to  humanity  at  large,  but  of  particular  advantage  to  the 
country  which  happens  to  be  the  chief  naval  and  commercial  Power. 
Perish  peace,  then,  and  not  peace  alone — perish  the  humanities 
rather  than  that  England  should  secure  a  net  gain.  Words  are  weak 
to  expose  and  damn  the  hypocrisies  of  the  Hague.  By  comparison 
with  them  the  Treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  a  sincere  document. 

«  * 

* 

Finally  the  International  Prize  Court  has  been  decreed — a  Court 
without  a  code — a  tribunal  to  interpret  law  by  making  it,  as  Froude 
learned  history  by  writing  it.  It  is  obviously  impossible  that  the 
greatest  of  maritime  Powers  can  blindly  surrender  its  most  vital 
interests  in  this  way  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  cosmopolitan  commis¬ 
sion.  The  body  of  law  which  is  to  be  safeguarded  must  first  be 
framed  by  the  deliberations  of  some  competent  international 
assembly,  and  England  cannot  accept  the  Prize  Court  until  satisfied 
with  the  code  ultimately  recommended.  This  will  be  in  everj 
respect  a  test  question  for  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Government,  but  it  is  happily  a  matter  upon  which  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  Hr.  Lloyd-George  are  likely  to  be  at  one  with  the 
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Admiralty  and  each  other.  The  ultimate  fruition  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Prize  Court  scheme  in  a  form  acceptable  to  this  country 
may  just  save  the  Hague  Conference  from  becoming  a  wholly  dis¬ 
credited  institution.  The  German  delegation,  headed  by  Baron 
Marschall,  triumphed  to  the  last  in  display  and  tactics.  Although 
the  second  Conference  was  first  suggested  by  the  American  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  United  States  followed  the  German  lead  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  cool  observers  of  international  developments  had  anti¬ 
cipated.  The  Kaiser  might  have  illustrated  the  situation  with 
perfect  accuracy  if  he  had  repeated  his  too  famous  telegram  to 
Count  Goluchowski  and  cabled  congratulations  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
a  “brilliant  second.’’  Future  conferences,  it  would  appear,  are  to 
be  summoned  upon  the  Tsar’s  initiative.  Three  chief  impressions 
remain  from  the  Hague  proceedings.  (1)  The  British  Empire 
played  no  part  worthy  of  its  position  in  the  world  or  of  the  elaborate 
series  of  treaties  and  ententes  by  which  that  position  is  supposed 
to  be  supported.  (2)  The  reality  and  significance  of  the  German- 
American  entente,  with  regard  to  which  so  many  warnings  have 
been  raised  in  these  pages  during  the  last  few  months,  came  dis¬ 
tinctly  into  view.  (3)  The  competition  in  naval  armaments  will 
receive  an  unprecedented  stimulus.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  before  the  next  Hague  Conference  can  meet  at  the  end  of 
another  eight  years,  the  naval  Budgets  of  the  German  Empire  and 
the  United  States  alike  will  have  increased  by  50  per  cent.  There 
is  probably  no  immediate  danger  to  peace  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  Great  Powers  desire  at  least  another 
decade  of  economic  development  and  warlike  preparation.  But  the 
universal  conviction  among  them  is  that  an  ultimate  great  war  is 
far  more  probable  than  a  full  generation  of  peace  such  as  the  world 
enjoyed  after  Waterloo.  Looked  at  in  the  broad,  and  comparing 
its  intolerable  parade  of  high  professions  with  the  real  motives  and 
the  actual  results,  the  second  Hague  Conference  was  as  edifying 
as  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  in  the  same  way,  and  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  to  have  been  a  dishonest,  harmful,  retrograde,  and  ominous 
assembly. 

*  * 

* 

Those  who  believe  in  the  paramount  necessity  of  keeping  public 
opinion  perfectly  steady  upon  the  subject  of  our  relations  with 
Germany  have  reached  a  point  where  judgment  as  well  as  firmness 
is  required.  It  is  impossible  for  reasoning  and  reasonable  men  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  tone  of  exaggerated  challenge  in  which 
the  approaching  visit  of  the  Emperor  William  has  been  discussed  by 
The  Times.  To  resort  on  this  subject  to  the  accents  of  mechanical 
and  monotonous  defiance  is  to  recall  Carlyle’s  phrase  about  “  the 
screaming  of  the  meat-jack,’’  and  to  alienate  popular  sympathy.  It 
is  bad  manners,  it  is  bad  politics,  and  it  does  not  possess  the  merit 
of  being  relevant  to  any  real  issue.  The  German  Emperor  does  not 
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come  here  unbidden.  He  is  invited  by  the  King,  which  is  exactly 
the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  he  will  be  the  guest  of  the  whole 
nation.  And  it  is  not  merely  necessary  that  the  Kaiser  himself 
should  be  received  with  faultless  chivalry  from  first  to  last.  The 
reception  ensured  for  him  is  ensured  by  the  laws  of  hospitality  for 
every  member  of  his  suite,  even  if  Prince  Billow  should  be  of  the 
number.  Nothing  could  be  more  mischievous  than  to  suggest  that, 
while  the  German  Emperor  will  be  welcomed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  German  Chancellor  should  be  attacked  and  called  to  public 
account  for  his  injudicious  speeches  during  the  South  African  war. 
These  are  emotional  counsels,  and  if  we  have  not  learned  to  discuss 
foreign  politics  with  equal  freedom  from  vindictive  sentimentalism 
and  from  humanitarian  sophistry,  we  have  learned  nothing  in  that 
connection.  The  dignity  of  England  and  a  clear  view  of  the  greatest 
international  problem  with  which  we  have  to  deal  demand  a  very 
different  attitude.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Prince  Billow  will  accom¬ 
pany  his  Imperial  master.  No  particular  purpose  could  be  served 
by  his  presence.  Sir  Edward  Grey  does  not  accompany  King  Edward 
to  foreign  capitals,  and  journeys  of  that  character  were  avoided  by 
Lord  Lansdowne.  The  German  Chancellor’s  appearance  in  this 
country  would  assist  the  purposes  of  that  by  no  means  uninfluential 
minority  in  Paris  which  is  opposed  to  the  entente  cordiale ;  and  might 
create  some  misunderstandings  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.  But 
if  Prince  Billow  does  come  we  shall  receive  him  with  punctilious 
courtesy,  and  any  newspaper  which  receives  the  Chancellor  with 
discordant  comment  will  render  a  considerable  disservice  at  the 
present  moment  to  the  cause  it  means  to  advocate.  It  is,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  certain  that  the  fundamental  antagonism  of  aim  between  British 
and  German  policy  will  not  disappear.  But  to  attempt  to  lay  German 
sovereigns  and  statesmen  under  a  sort  of  diplomatic  interdict  on  that 
account,  to  import  into  international  differences  a  spirit  of  personal 
acrimony  which  we  have  always  kept  out  of  our  party  disputes — that 
would  be  an  attitude  not  of  quiet  strength  but  of  posturing  petulance. 
It  would  be  utterly  unworthy  of  a  great  nation. 

«  * 

* 

Any  lack  of  chivalry  and  graciousness  in  receiving  the  Kaiser  and 
his  suite — even  if  including  Prince  Billow — would  not  only  be  in 
deplorable  taste,  but  would  confuse  the  very  issue  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  steadily  in  sight  without  prejudice  or  optimism  of  any 
kind.  Prince  Billow,  no  doubt,  did  much  to  embitter  Anglo- 
German  relations  by  the  singular  levity  with  which,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  career,  he  made  every  possible  diplomatic  and  debating 
point  against  this  country.  That  was  his  favourite  way  of  drawing 
the  laughter  and  the  lightning.  It  was  done  partly  to  play  to 
the  gallery,  partly  because  the  German  Chancellor  knew  less  of 
Great  Britain  than  of  any  other  European  country.  The  full 
extent  of  his  want  of  knowledge  in  the  latter  respect,  and  of  his 
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error  in  the  former,  he  has  long  since  recognised.  But  all  this  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  permanent  problem  of  Anglo- 
German  relations.  The  Chancellor  has  been  for  all  main  purposes 
the  Kaiser’s  signet-ring;  he  has  been  responsible  for  the  working 
out  of  a  policy  which  he  did  not  originate;  he  has  been  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  ideas  not  his  own;  and  though  for  some  years  he  was 
more  amusing  in  the  Reichstag,  more  facetious  in  the  semi -official 
Press,  than  well-advised  for  diplomatic  purposes,  though  on  the  whole 
not  a  fortunate  executant  of  the  Emperor’s  policy,  it  would  be  an 
illogical  and  unjust  proceeding  to  attempt  to  saddle  him  with  the 
personal  responsibility  for  Anglo-German  antagonism.  Nor  does  it 
follow  that  wrathful  criticism  ought  therefore  to  be  levelled  against 
the  Kaiser  himself.  Anglo-German  relations,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  not  fundamentally  affected  by  personal  issues  of  any  kind — not 
even  by  the  cordial  friendship  now  existing  between  King  Edward 
and  his  Imperial  nephew.  There  is  only  one  great  question  which 
stands  between  London  and  Berlin.  That  is  the  naval  question. 
The  preamble  of  the  German  Navy  Bill  in  1900  declared  that  the 
object  of  the  measure  was  to  create  a  naval  force  capable  of  giving 
pause  even  to  the  mightiest  of  hostile  fleets — that  is,  our  own.  The 
fixed  purpose  of  German  policy  is  to  reduce  our  naval  supremacy, 
to  neutralise  it  with  the  aid  of  allies,  and  ultimately  to  supersede 
it.  This  purpose  and  no  other  is  behind  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  for  a  long  time,  and  are  being  made  now,  to  draw  the  United 
States  into  a  combination  which  would  hold  British  diplomacy  in 
custody,  would  keep  British  sea-power  in  check,  and  would  be 
strong  enough,  sooner  or  later,  to  destroy  the  British  Empire.  It 
is  as  natural  and  legitimate  for  Germany  to  pursue  these  aims  as 
it  is  for  this  country  to  make  a  treaty  with  Russia  or  an  alliance 
with  Japan. 

♦  * 

» 

But  it  is  an  immense  mistake  to  imagine  that  German  naval 
expansion  springs  from  the  Kaiser’s  caprice,  or  could  be  arrested 
by  the  Kaiser’s  fiat.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  German  Emperor 
has  been  the  agent,  but  he  has  not  been  the  initiator,  of  the 
German  naval  movement,  which  fulfils  an  ambition  vaguely 
cherished  by  the  Teutonic  imagination  for  centuries;  intensified  by 
the  commercial  development  after  1870;  and  carried  into  practical 
politics  by  the  brilliant  rise  of  German  merchant  shipping.  Ocean 
speed  is  a  matter  of  money.  Nations  build  Lusitanias  as  million¬ 
aires  keep  exceptionally  powerful  motor-cars.  With  the  same  aid 
from  the  State  as  the  Cunard  Company  has  received  Germans 
could  contest  the  blue  riband  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  great  steamer 
which  has  won  it  back.  And  they  will  contest  it  in  any  case, 
though  observing  a  wise  discretion  in  their  proceedings.  But  when 
any  nation  can  build,  man,  and  manage  merchant  ships  as  well  as  any 
other,  it  will  and  must  aspire  to  launch  warships  in  the  same 
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way;  and  though  circumstances  may  compel  it  to  play  second  for 
a  long  period,  playing  second  cannot  possibly  be  its  ideal.  Naval 
development  is  the  work  in  which  the  Kaiser  has  the  overwhelming 
support  of  his  people  without  distinction  of  party.  Even  the 
German  Socialists  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  see  the  safety 
of  German  shores  left  dependent  upon  the  passive  benevolence  of 
the  British  Navy.  Frederick  the  Great  implanted  once  for  all  a 
special  military  aptitude  in  the  Prussian  people.  In  implanting  the 
naval  aptitude  in  modem  Germany,  the  Kaiser  has  carried  through 
an  epoch-making  achievement.  The  rest  is  a  matter  of  money  and 
of  the  technical  reorganisation  suggested  by  the  lessons  of  the 
Kusso- Japanese  war  and  by  recent  Admiralty  policy  in  this  country,  i 
But  the  most  important  elements  of  sea-power  have  been  already 
created  in  Germany — the  moral  instincts  and  technical  aptitudes,  j 
the  intellectual  mastery  of  marine  matters,  the  human  organisation, 
the  national  interest  and  enthusiasm  behind  it.  Without  these  - 
things,  materiel  in  the  most  formidable  shape  is  of  little  worth;  |j 
and  with  these  things,  more  adequate  ships  and  guns  will  be  i 
gradually  added.  Let  there  be  no  mistake :  this  is  going  to  be  one  ] 
of  the  secular  issues  of  European  policy.  It  is  a  question  between 
nation  and  nation,  not  between  King  Edward  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  I 
nor  between  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  Government  and  | 
the  Imperial  German  Chancellor.  This  political  situation  may  be 
ultimately  transformed  by  possibilities  not  at  present  in  sight,  but  I 
it  will  not  and  cannot  be  changed  by  anything  which  may  take  | 
place  at  Windsor,  even  if  Prince  Billow  should  accompany  his  i 
Sovereign.  We  hope  that  the  personal  aspect  of  Anglo-German  ‘ 
relations  will  be  separated  once  for  all  from  the  political  aspect  j 
during  the  forthcoming  visit,  and  that  the  German  Emperor  will  j 
receive  a  brilliant  and  generous  reception.  j 

*  *  j 

*  : 

Comment  upon  the  policy  of  Germany,  when  called  for  from 

time  to  time,  is  weak  or  criminal — it  is  either  incompetent  or  J 

unpatriotic — if  it  conceals  the  fact  that  eternal  vigilance  is  our  con-  j| 
dition  of  safety  in  dealing  with  that  Power.  This  is  not  only  sug-  | 
gested  by  all  the  experiences  of  the  Foreign  Office  during  the  last  j| 
twelve  years,  by  the  proceedings  at  the  Hague  Conference,  by  the  | 
manoeuvres  at  Washington,  but  by  the  arrangements  which  Prince  j 
Billow  is  making  with  his  supporters  at  the  present  moment.  As 
a  result  of  the  conferences  with  party  leaders  at  Nordemey,  it  is 
thought  that  the  naval  estimates  will  be  increased  by  a  larger  sum  | 
than  even  the  members  of  the  Flottenverein  had  ventured  to  hope  I 
for.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Spahn,  the  leader  of  the  | 
Clerical  Opposition,  suggested  some  time  ago  that  another  £2,000,000  | 
a  year  should  be  voted.  This  was  believed  by  some  observers  to  I 
be  a  strategical  suggestion  meant  to  embarrass  the  more  Radical  | 
members  of  the  Ministerial  bloc.  If  the  reasonings  of  the  Centrum  | 
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ran  upon  this  line  they  are  likely  to  be  disappointed.  Even  the 
most  advanced  of  the  South  German  democrats  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  dance  to  Prince  Billow’s  piping,  and  it  is  now  thought 
that  the  naval  estimates  may  be  increased  by  25  per  cent,  at  a 
sweep — that  is,  by  about  £3,500,000  a  year.  This  policy  of 
rushing  up  naval  expenditure  has  nothing  to  fear,  either  from  the 
Reichstag  or  the  constituencies,  and  in  another  half-decade  it  will 
bring  up  the  German  Naval  Budget  to  £20,000,000  sterling  annually. 
This  is  the  most  astonishing  development  of  its  sort  in  our  time, 
and  no  living  statesman  can  claim  any  such  solid  and  memorable 
success  in  national  organisation  as  the  Kaiser  has  achieved.  But 
the  German  efforts  have  forced  up  the  pressure  of  the  competition 
all  round,  and  it  is  as  absolutely  certain  as  anything  still  in  the 
future  can  be,  that  the  resolution  to  maintain  the  Two-Power 
Standard  can  only  be  made  good  by  facing  an  appalling  strain. 
The  crisis  will  not  become  acute  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
perhaps  a  decade,  but  the  undermining  of  British  sea-power  in 
peace  would  be  just  as  deadly  as  its  overthrow  in  war.  The  naval 
question  will  keep  up  a  fundamental  antagonism  between  the 
English  and  the  German  nations  upon  the  most  vital  of  all  political 
issues,  until  German  policy  alters,  or  that  policy  leads  to  disaster 
at  sea. 

*  * 

* 

The  only  possible  hope  lies  in  the  plainest  speaking  upon  this 
point,  and  a  great  responsibility  lies  upon  such  unconditionally 
pro-German  newspapers  as  the  Westminster  Gazette,  when  these 
organs  flinch  from  telling  their  Teutonic  contemporaries,  who  quote 
them  gladly,  that  the  direct'  and  intensifying  naval  com¬ 
petition  between  the  two  countries  must  dominate  the  diplomacy 
of  both,  must  create  a  secular  antagonism  between  the  peoples, 
and  must  ultimately  lead  to  war  or  the  repeated  peril  of  war.  It 
would  be  abject  folly  to  blind  ourselves  to  these  considerations,  or 
to  palter  with  the  inner  truth  of  the  situation  in  our  dealings  with 
the  German  people.  Let  it  be  remarked  that  the  situation  is  not 
new.  Germany  occupies  the  same  situation  towards  this  country 
on  the  sea  that  France  occupied  formerly.  Charles  James  Fox 
tried  to  persuade  his  countrymen  that  their  implacable  persistence 
in  an  anti-Gallic  policy  was  inhuman  and  unjust.  The  great 
sophist  declared,  in  words  unconsciously  repeated  by  pro-German 
journals  in  this  country  every  day,  that  the  attempts  to  create 
panic  upon  the  naval  question  were  exaggerated;  and  that  “  there 
was  nothing  between  England  and  France  but  commercial  rivalry. 
This  was  simply  not  true.  There  was  also  and,  above  all,  the  Naval 
Question.  That  problem  has  gradually  shifted  its  position,  but 
unless  present  tendencies  change  it  will  be  as  stubborn  an  obstacle 
to  Anglo-German  friendship  in  the  twentieth  century  as  it  was  to 
Anglo-French  friendship  in  the  eighteenth.  It  must  never  be  for- 
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gotten,  and  the  fact  will  count  for  much  in  the  future,  that  England 
has  one  immense  source  of  moral  strength  in  this  matter.  Right 
is  upon  her  side.  Sea-power  would  be  very  valuable  to  Germans, 
but  while  omnipotent  with  it,  they  could  preserve  their  Empire — 
as  it  was  created — by  military  strength  alone.  But  sea-power  is 
vital  to  this  country.  In  the  naval  competition,  which  has  been 
opened  between  the  two  countries — to  repeat  a  vulgar  but  illuminat¬ 
ing  Americanism — Germany  is  fighting  for  her  dinner,  but  England 
is  fighting  for  her  life. 


♦  * 

* 

Meanwhile  Prince  Biilow  has  completed  the  reorganisation  of  his 
Ministry.  When  Herr  von  Tschirschky  was  appointed  to  the 
Foreign  Secretaryship  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  it  was  known 
that  he  was  not  the  Chancellor’s  nominee.  At  that  time  the 
number  and  strength  of  his  opponents  within  the  inner  circle  of 
German  affairs  threatened  to  make  Prince  Billow’s  position  un¬ 
tenable.  In  the  last  twelve  months  he  has  seen  all  rivalry 
destroyed,  partly  as  a  result  of  his  own  consummate  dexterity  and 
unexpected  good  fortune  at  the  elections,  partly  through  Herr 
Harden’s  startling  attacks  in  Die  Zuhunft  upon  the  honour  and 
morals  of  the  Kaiser’s  personal  favourites.  Herr  von  Tschirschky ’s 
resignation  was  long  predicted  and  has  at  length  occurred.  His 
successor  is  Herr  von  Schoen,  belonging  to  a  “  bourgeois  ”  family 
— to  borrow  from  the  archaic  vocabulary  in  which  the  German 
sense  of  caste  is  still  expressed — one  of  the  wealthiest  members 
of  the  German  diplomatic  corps,  and  previously  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg.  The  reason  given  for  the  change  is  that  Herr  von 
Tschirschky  was  a  very  bald  speaker,  and  found  himself  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  in  the  Reichstag.  No  one  believes  this  to  be  the 
real  explanation,  however;  and  considerable  disappointment  is 
expressed,  both  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  by  the  ardent  group  of  journal¬ 
ists  and  politicians  who  believe  that  an  entente  cordiale  with 
France  is  the  main  interest  of  German  policy,  and  who  regarded 
Herr  Tschirschky  as  the  special  representative  of  their  views.  He 
now  becomes  German  Ambassador  at  Vienna.  Before  these  lines  see 
the  light,  other  sensations  will  be  overshadowed  by  Count  Kuno 
von  Moltke’s  action  against  the  Zukunft.  In  this  trial  the  truth 
about  the  Court  scandals  may  possibly  appear.  But  the  incorri¬ 
gible  “German  Junius’’  is  not  only  brilliant  and  vengeful  but 
unscrupulous  and  astute,  and  while  his  innuendos  against  the 
Emperor’s  favourites  carried  the  most  appalling  suggestion,  they 
were  so  worded  that  Herr  Maximilian  Harden  can  deny  that  he  has 
made  any  charge  of  criminality  at  all.  No  honourable  opponent  of 
German  policy  can  have  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  methods 
of  the  Zukunft,  which  are  as  unpleasant  as  its  advertisements. 
Germany’s  worst  enemies  are  those  of  her  own  household,  and  her 
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domestic  dissensions  take  a  form  more  corrupting  and  weakening 
than  our  party  vendetta. 

*  ♦ 

* 

The  text  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention,  published  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  the  24th  of  last  month,  confirms  in  the  main  the 
forecast  already  made  in  these  pages.  There  is  a  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  apply  to  the  treaty  what  Sheridan  said  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens — that  “  everybody  is  glad  of  it  and  nobody  is  proud 
of  it.”  It  is  true  that  M.  Isvolsky  has  driven  an  excellent  bargain 
and  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  made  a  draw  of  the  diplomatic 
game  and  no  more.  But  a  cool  examination  of  the  clauses  and  of 
the  remarkable  letter  published  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  connection 
with  them  will  suggest  that  we  have  gained  more  than  “the  hot- 
water  school  ”  of  Anglo-Indian  politicians  is  willing  to  admit. 
Tibet  is  neutralised;  Afghanistan  is  formally  recognised  as  in  the 
British  sphere;  and  a  broad  belt  of  Persian  territory,  including 
the  vital  province  of  Seistan,  is  added  to  that  sphere.  Thus  it  is 
admitted  that  the  arrangements  for  the  strategical  security  of  India 
are  as  sound  as  they  could  be  made.  No  one  attacks  the  treaty 
on  that  ground.  But  it  is  said  that  we  have  yielded  too  much  in 
Persia,  where  we  surrender  all  the  vast  region  north  of  a  line  running 
from  Yezd  and  Ispahan  to  the  Turkish  frontier  near  Khanikin — that  is 
to  say,  to  the  point  at  which  the  most  important  branch  line  of  the 
Bagdad  railway  system  will  ultimately  touch  Persian  territory.  This 
leaves  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  a  third  region,  which 
becomes  open  territory  for  commercial  purposes.  Here  the  status  quo 
cannot  be  altered  except  by  agreement,  and  nothing  can  be  done  to 
the  prejudice  of  British  trade.  This  seems  at  first  sight  a  loose 
arrangement  opening  the  door  to  new  disputes.  But  when  we 
remember  that  the  Persian  settlement  lays  down  the  precedent  for 
a  Mesopotamian  settlement,  it  will  be  apparent  at  once  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey  has  strengthened  his  diplomatic  position  for  later  and 
more  important  purposes  by  refusing  to  claim  a  commercial  mono¬ 
poly  for  this  country  in  South  Persia.  Two  considerations  stand 
out  clearly.  (1)  If  direct  railway  connection  is  ever  established 
between  India  and  the  Tsar’s  dominions,  the  point  of  junction  will 
be  at  Kirman,  which  is  expressly  recognised  as  being  within  the 
British  sphere;  and  connection  could  be  made  at  that  point  more 
safely  than  at  any  other  point  conceivable.  In  this  respect,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  has  made  a  stronger  and  more  far-reaching  settlement 
than  criticism  of  the  more  myopic  sort  has  yet  understood.^  (2)  The 
boundary  of  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence  is  carried,  as  we  have 
said,  practically  to  the  exact  point  at  which  the  great  westward 

(1)  This  future  grand  trunk  route  will  run  some  day  from  Teheran  to 
Kirman,  on  the  border  of  the  British  sphere  in  Persia,  thence  across  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Salt  Desert  and  onward  to  Quetta.  The  question  is 
discussed  with  signal  good  sense  and  foresight  by  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  in  The 
Indian  Borderland,  p.  223. 
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route  for  pilgrims  and  traffic  will  touch  the  Bagdad  railway  svstem  i 
of  the  future.  Khanikin  is  just  within  Turkish  territory ;  it  is  about  I 
a  hundred  miles  from  Bagdad;  and  the  promoters  of  the  great  I 
German  railway  scheme  have  always  counted  upon  building  a  branch  ? 
line  from  Khanikin  to  Bagdad  which  would  carry  a  large  pilgrim  j 
traffic  and  would  form  one  of  the  most  profitable  sections  of  the  | 
whole  enterprise.  But  economically  this  very  route  will  also  form  the  i 
best  outlet  towards  warm  water  for  the  Kussian  sphere  of  influence  in  [ 
Persia.  iSI.  Isvolsky  will  doubtless  negotiate  upon  his  own  account 
with  Prince  Billow  in  this  matter,  but  Kussian  diplomacy  is  entitled  | 
to  fight  for  the  control  of  the  Khanikin  line  unless  the  whole  i 
of  the  railway  network  within  the  Bagdad  province  is  to  be  inter-  j 
nationalised. 

♦  ♦  j 

* 

The  important  letter  addressed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  before  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  ! 
forms  henceforth  part  of  the  foundations  of  our  foreign  policy.  | 
Sir  Edward  Grey  points  out  that,  as  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
are  only  partly  in  Persian  territory,  it  was  thought  better  not  to  j 
introduce  any  declaration  respecting  the  Gulf  into  the  Anglo-  ; 
Russian  Convention.  But  the  Foreign  Secretary  goes  on  to  make 
a  declaration  more  significant  than  anything  contained  in  the  Con-  j 
vention  itself.  “  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  reason  to  believe  ; 
that  this  question  will  not  give  rise  to  difficulties  between  the  two 
Governments,  should  developments  arise  which  make  further  dis-  I 
cussion  affecting  British  interests  in  the  Gulf  necessary.  For  the 
Russian  Government  have,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  leading  | 
up  to  the  conclusion  of  this  Arrangement,  expressly  stated  that  they 
do  not  deny  the  special  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Persian  ' 
Gulf — a  statement  of  which  his  Majesty’s  Government  have  j 
formally  taken  note.”  This  means  in  diplomatic  language  that  I 
Russia  will  not  help  any  other  Power  to  disturb  the  political  status  = 
quo  in  the  Gulf.  To  place  the  policy  of  this  country  beyond  all 
doubt.  Sir  Edward  Grey  adds  the  following  emphatic  passage: 

“  In  order  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  present  arrangement  is  ; 
not  intended  to  affect  the  position  in  the  Gulf,  and  does  not  imply 
any  change  of  policy  respecting  it  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
his  Majesty’s  Government  think  it  desirable  to  draw  attention  to  ; 
previous  declarations  of  British  policy,  and  to  reaffirm  generally 
previous  statements  as  to  British  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  importance  of  maintaining  them.” 

*  *  i< 

* 

To  grasp  the  significance  of  this  decisive  statement,  we  must  i: 
turn  back  to  the  declarations  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  reaffirms.  In  = 
his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  May,  1903,  Lord  Lansdowne  i 
laid  down  the  equivalent  of  a  Monroe  doctrine.  “I  say  it  without 
hesitation,”  said  the  then  Foreign  Secretary,  "  we  should  regard  i 
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the  establishment  of  a  naval  base  or  of  a  fortified  port  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  any  other  Power  as  a  very  grave  menace  to  British 
interests,  and  we  should  certainly  resist  it  with  all  the  means  at 
our  disposal.”  This  is  a  principle  which  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman’s  Government  has  made  its  own,  and  placed  above 
party.  It  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
the  warning.  Commercially  the  ”  door  ”  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
is  open  to  all  comers;  politically  it  is  shut.  Except  in  connection 
with  the  Bagdad  railway.  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  declaration  has  no 
meaning.  We  are  w'illing,  under  certain  conditions,  to  give  every 
possible  assistance  to  the  project  of  opening  a  great  through-route 
from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  the  Bagdad  railway 
terminus,  unless  constructed  under  conditions  to  which  we  could 
agree,  would  be  protected  from  the  first  by  a  garrison,  and  would 
grow  insensibly  into  a  fortress.  Neither  can  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  end  sections  of  the  line  will  have  to  be  constructed  by  Indian 
labour,  and  that  the  terminus  will  become  ultimately  a  great  em¬ 
porium  for  Indian  trade.  There  are  many  reasons  which  make  it  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  obtain  the  control  of  the  ter¬ 
minus  and  the  internationalisation  of  all  the  lower  part  of  the  line. 
The  Bagdad  railway  played  a  vivid  part  in  the  German  Emperor’s 
conversation  when  he  last  stayed  at  Windsor.  We  hope  the  subject 
will  be  resumed  during  his  approaching  visit. 

*  * 

Mr.  George  Meredith’s  suggestion  of  ten  years’  marriages  with 
power  to  renew,  best  explains  the  actual  relations  between  Austria 
and  Hungary.  For  the  last  decade  the  two  countries  have  been 
living  in  a  state  of  unjudicial  separation.  There  was  no  legal  con¬ 
tract,  there  was  no  divorce;  there  was  a  series  of  temporary  com¬ 
promises,  accompanied  by  infinite  friction.  The  two  Governments, 
however,  have  at  last  concluded  another  Ausglcich  and  renewed 
their  manage  de  convenance  for  another  ten  years’  term.  Austria 
gains  by  securing  from  her  partner  an  increased  contribution  to  the 
common  expenses.  Hungary  gains  by  a  collateral  guarantee,  which 
will  prevent  the  repetition  of  any  such  coup  d’etat  on  the  part  of 
her  Sovereign  as  broke  up  the  constitutional  regime  at  Budapest 
two  years  ago.  The  Magyars  are  free  to  prepare  for  fiscal  autonomy, 
but  will  not  adopt  a  separate  tariff  while  the  present  Ausgleich 
lasts.  Finally,  the  Crown  gains  by  an  arrangement  which  estab¬ 
lishes  peace  between  the  quarrelling  monarchies  of  the  Dual  system, 
and  leaves  them  free  to  pursue  their  own  concerns.  The  illness  of 
the  venerable  Emperor-King  is  watched  by  the  sympathy  and  solici¬ 
tude  of  mankind ;  but  Francis  Joseph  has  lived  to  establish  the 
integrity  of  his  dominions  upon  a  new  political  basis  with  a  success 
which  has  swept  awmy  the  panic  apprehensions  of  a  few  years  ago. 
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By  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

CHAPTER  XXVIll. 

WHICH  REPORTS  A  WESTMINSTER  MEETING. 

They  arrived  early,  and  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  gallery,  six 
ladies  all  in  black,  with  hoods  and  veils,  and,  since  Sir  George  at 
the  last  moment  had  cried  off,  only  Tom  Rodono  to  mount  guard 
over  them.  Miss  Chambre  recalled  to  mind  Lady  Mary  Wortley’s 
description  of  a  harem  at  the  mosque.  In  course  of  time  the  veils 
were  put  back,  but  until  that  was  done  the  one  spot  of  light  furnished 
by  the  bevy  was  a  knot  of  white  violets  which  one  of  them  wore  at 
the  breast,  and  would  not  have  covered  for  all  the  world.  They 
chattered  and  laughed  among  themselves,  these  fine,  adventurous 
and  calm-eyed  ladies ;  watched  the  arrivals  and  quizzed  them,  saw 
that  Lord  Rodono  was  uncomfortable,  and  spared  him  nothing.  Mrs. 
Western  vowed  she  would  wave  her  handkerchief  to  the  first  man 
who  named  the  Princess  of  Wales;  and  presently  Vernour  was  men¬ 
tioned  and  provoked  curiosity.  Everybody  knew  him  and  his  tale; 
Hermia  was  begged  to  point  him  out.  He  was  to  speak?  Then 
he  would  be  on  the  platform  and  they  could  all  see  him.  Was  he 
really  like  the  man  in  that  horrible  print?  If  so,  he  must  be  hand¬ 
some,  Lady  Ogmore  thought.  Hermia,  very  composed  outwardly, 
took  all  this  with  great  simplicity.  As  for  Lord  Rodono,  he  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  the  worst.  Here  he  was  with  six  handsome  and 
fearless  ladies  on  his  hands,  and  an  almost  certain  rumpus.  He 
had  seen,  but  said  nothing  of,  certain  Government  men  dotted  about 
the  hall — one  of  whom  he  knew  was  in  receipt  of  pay.  It  was 
Hermia  herself  who  saw  and  called  attention  to  Mr.  Aloysius  Banks, 
whose  checked  muffler  up  to  his  chin  made  him  a  conspicuous  object 
Meantime,  the  room  was  filling  fast. 

The  leaders  were  on  the  hustings,  the  led  in  the  body  of  the 
hall,  a  tense  and  fervent  assembly.  Rodono,  who  knew  men,  saw 
that  there  was  hardly  anybody  present  who  did  not  in  his  own  way 
show  himself  braced  for  a  tussle.  There  was  much  variety ;  it  was 
what  you  would  call  a  representative  gathering.  Blue-coated,  nan¬ 
keen-breeched,  prosperous  traders  leaned  both  hands  solidly  upon 
their  walking-sticks,  and  chatted  after  their  way — a  few  words 
snapped  out  at  a  time,  a  whisper  behind  the  hand,  received  with  a 
nod.  Sharp-faced  men  in  black  smalls,  with  neat  black  legs  and 
neater  shoes,  proved  brisker;  they  were  full  of  jokes  and  of  relish 
(1)  Copyright  in  U.S.A.,  1907,  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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;for  jokes :  lawyers  from  the  Hall,  attorneys  from  Abingdon  Street 
were  these.  They  exchanged  snuff-boxes,  capped  each  other’s  puns, 
passed  them  on  with  nudges,  and  knew  everybody  worth  knowing. 
Watermen  filled  a  double  row,  red-faced  and  observant.  It  was  one 
of  them  who  called  for  three  cheers  for  the  ladies  when  our  friends 
appeared,  and  led  them,  with  one  cheer  more  for  the  handsomest. 
Behind  them,  closer  packed,  was  a  rougher  sort — frieze-coated 
I  or  long-waistcoated  men  in  woollen  stockings  and  highlows,  who  all 
kept  heavy  sticks  between  their  knees,  and  had  lowering  brows  and 
dogs’  restless  eyes.  These  were  of  the  famous  Westminster  pack, 
chairmen,  hackney-coachmen,  stable  hands,  potmen,  tinkers, 
costers,  night-porters.  They  could  be  trusted  to  do  anything,  from 
chairing  a  candidate  to  breaking  a  Minister’s  windows,  as  they  might 
be  moved.  They  had  many  names;  had  been  “  Wilkes  and  Liberty 
men,”  ‘Fox’s  men,”  and  now  they  were  Burdett’s  men  and 
Ranald’s.  One  might  be  sorry  for  the  Government  spy  whose  head 
came  within  range  of  their  blackthorns. 

Hermia  saw  Vernour  come  in  presently  and  make  a  way  to  the 
middle  of  the  hall.  He  had  a  fine,  leisurely  way  of  pushing  through 
a  crowd,  kept  his  head  high  and  his  shoulders  very  square,  and  leaned 
a  little  forward  so  that  his  weight  might  tell.  She  saw  him  the 
moment  he  entered,  and  hardly  took  her  eyes  off  him  again,  but  could 
not  be  sure  whether  he  had  discovered  her  presence  or  not.  One  of 
the  strongest  attractions  he  had  for  her  was  his  seeming  power  of 
fitting  her  into  a  scheme  of  many  things  which  all  seemed  equally 
important;  so  that  she  could  never  say  that  she  was  more  to  him 
than  other  interests.  She  was  certain  just  now,  for  instance,  that 
had  she  stood  immediately  before  him  and  said,  ‘‘  I  am  here,”  he 
I  would  have  greeted  her  with  ceremony,  asked  how  she  did,  and  have 
turned  then  to  the  real  business  of  his  evening.  And  the  odd  thing 
is  that  she  loved  him  the  better  and  admired  him  the  more  for  this 
'  shared  throne  which  he  accorded  her. 

He  stood  easily  in  his  place,  taking  off  his  scarf  and  caped  coat, 
i  and  nodded  here  and  there  to  an  acquaintance.  With  one  or  two 

1  he  shook  hands,  but  only  when  the  salutation  was  thrust  upon  him ; 

he  never  volunteered  it.  She  saw  a  little  black-browed  man  lean  over 
from  the  lawyer’s  row  and  hold  his  hand  out,  and  that  Vernour 
added  an  inclination  of  the  head  as  he  took  it.  With  others  he  was 
!  less  concerned.  The  frieze  coats  had  thumped  with  their  sticks 
^  when  he  passed  them,  and  Mr.  Aloysius  Banks  stood  up  to  have  a 
1  good  look  at  him.  He  was  certainly  considered  at  the  Crown  and 
3  Anchor. 

Captain  Ranald,  who  had  received  a  storm  of  cheering  on  his 
1  entry,  came  off  the  hustings  to  speak  to  Vernour.  The  young  man 

8  rose  at  his  approach,  bowed,  and  stood  deferentially,  listening  to 

a  what  was  told  him.  He  plainly  demurred  to  some  part  of  his  instruc- 

I  tions,  and  argued  the  difficulty  with  a  calm  persistence  which  got 

h  him  his  way.  She  who  watched  him  so  keenly  was  struck  by  the 

contrast  between  this  pair,  and,  as  you  may  guess,  gave  him 
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the  honours.  The  peer’s  son  was  all  fire  and  vivacity,  full  of  action 
of  the  hands  and  play  of  feature ;  the  other  held  himself  in  reserve, 
and  was  stiff.  When  he  spoke,  he  used  no  gestures.  He  seemed 
to  be  bending  to  an  inferior;  and  she  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  he 
got  his  way. 

So  it  was  with  the  speeches  which  followed :  she  could  criticise 
Ranald,  and  find  plenty  of  fault  with  him.  He  disappointed  her, 
and  the  more  so  because  she  knew  of  what  stuff  he  was;  she  had 
hoped  that  he  would  be  as  direct  on  the  platform  as  he  had  been 
at  the  dinner-table ;  that  he  would  be  trenchant,  and  deal  his  strokes 
with  the  gallantry  which  he  certainly  possessed.  She  had  to  own 
him  stilted  and  ornate  while  he  was  handling  what  was  really  to 
the  point,  and  only  himself  when  he  came,  as  Rodono  said  he  was 
bound  to  come,  to  the  Navy  and  the  supply  of  seamen.  He  was 
cogent,  weighty,  and  impressive;  but  he  roused  no  more  enthusiasm 
at  the  close  than  he  had  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech — and^  to  do 
that  is  to  fail.  The  truth,  I  suspect,  is  that  the  two  sorts  of  men 
who  are  natural  on  a  platform  are  the  deeply  modest  man,  who  dares 
be  nothing  less,  and  the  deeply  conceited  man  who  cares  not  to  be 
anything  more.  Betw’een  these  two  extremes  are  all  the  varieties  of 
human  capacity.  This  gallant  gentleman  respected  his  hearers  and 
his  cause  and,  without  over- valuation,  respected  himself;  but  he 
clung  to  the  traditions  of  oratory  as  to  a  good  coat  for  Sundays. 
Probably  he  would  as  soon  have  appeared  on  the  quarter-deck  of  his 
ship  without  uniform  as  have  addressed  the  Westminster  electors  in 
anything  short  of  the  periods  of  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Wardle  succeeded  him,  Mr.  Gwillym  Wardle,  famous  friend 
of  Mrs.  Clark,  who  had  no  rhetorical  scruples,  and  hesitated  not  to 
talk  of  rotten  boroughs,  placemen.  Royal  pensioners,  and  the  like. 
He  it  was  who  earned  the  promised  handkerchief,  for  he  spoke  with 
faltering  voice  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  as  of  a  lady  “  as  beautiful  as 
she  was  unhappy,  and  as  unhappy  as  she  was  Royal,  ’  ’  and  raised  a  roar 
of  agreement.  Mr.  Wardle,  in  fact,  succeeded  in  what  he  had  in¬ 
tended.  He  made  the  auditory  mischievous,  when  he  gave  them  an 
inkling  of  their  power.  “  Ay,  gentlemen,”  he  cried,  “  shout  for  that 
poor  lady !  And  I  would  that  the  thunder  of  your  resentment  could 
be  heard  across  the  way,  and  further  yet — across  the  park,  gentlemen 
— as  one  of  these  days  it  will  be  heard.  And  then,  gentlemen,  and 
then — God  help  ’em !  ’  ’  None  of  this  was  very  wise  talk ;  but  it 
was  exciting  enough.  By  the  time  Vemour  rose  for  his  turn  it 
was  plain  that  mischief  was  afloat. 

He  stood  up  in  his  place  and  held  his  head  high ;  and  the  gesture 
contributed  not  a  little  to  an  effect  which  to  one  at  least  of  his 
audience  was  overwhelming.  It  is  not  often  that  one’s  preconception 
of  character  is  borne  out  by  evidence  so  various  as  outward  bearing 
and  audible  speech  may  be.  But  Vernour  seemed — proved  himself— 
to  Miss  Chambre  to  be  all  of  a  piece.  She  had  built  him  up  from  a 
moment’s  glimpse  of  his  stiff  head  and  hot  eyes ;  she  had  pictured  him 
then  as  a  man  of  destiny.  Nothing  she  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  him 
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had  detracted  from  that  image.  In  his  own  shop — with  the  stuff 
of  his  business  about  him — he  had  never  compromised ;  in  the  garden 
of  her  great  house,  it  had  been  she  who  had  gone  to  him,  and  he  who 
had  waited  for  her  to  come;  and  now,  lastly,  here,  he  spoke  to  the 
people  as  to  her  in  the  garden,  in  a  manner  assuredly  innate.  He  was 
quiet,  plain,  succinct,  with  much  in  reserve.  He  had  all  the  effect 
of  meaning  more  than  he  said — which  in  oratory  is  the  great  effect; 
and  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  position  to  threaten  and  to  have  certain 
knowledge  which  would  make  threats  good.  The  thrilling  undercur¬ 
rent  of  personal  triumph — she  may  have  fancied  that.  .  .  .  “  I  myself 
have  felt  the  hand  of  tyranny  on  my  neck,  I  myself  have  been  pushed 
into  the  mire — but  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  here  to  tell  you  so.  If 
there  is  anything  harder  to  bear  than  undeserved  shame,  1  know  not 
what  it  may  be.  It  makes  men  mad,  it  makes  them  as  wicked  as 
their  oppressors — and  so  the  devil’s  work  goes  on.  .  .  .  What  sustained 
me,  lifted  me  up  from  the  pit  of  degradation  where  I  was  soused,  is 
to  you  no  matter,  though  to  me  it  is  all  the  world ;  but  in  kind  the 
same  solace  is  with  that  great  man  whom  the  tyrants  of  England 
think  to  have  drowned.  They  have  not  drowned  him,  for  you  are 
holding  up  his  head.  They  are  here,  listening  to  you  and  me.  They 
dare  us  to  save  our  hero’s  life  ...  let  them  dare,  but  if  they  are  wise 
they  will  stop  in  time.  ...”  The  audience  was  stirred  with  this 
piece  of  news;  heads  turned  curiously;  men  looked  at  their  neigh¬ 
bours;  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall  somebody  cried  out,  ”  Damn  the 
spies !  ’ ’ 

Vernour  ended  with  a  device  which  he  may  perhaps  have  got  out  of 
the  Latin  Syntax.  ‘‘  The  people  is  enormously  patient — we  may 
pride  ourselves  on  that — and  it  is  slow.  We  may  pride 
ourselves  on  that,  too — for  this  slowness  and  this  patience  are 
signs  of  enormous  strength.  Woe  upon  him  who  tempts  the  people  ! 
He  will  flog  one  man  too  many,  imprison  one  man  too  long,  and 

then - ”  He  stopped  in  a  dead  silence;  it  was  a  fine  rhetorical 

trick.  His  eyes  shone,  his  head  was  high.  He  composed  his  voice 
to  finish.  “And  then — all  over,  gentlemen,  all  over!  That  is 
revolution.”  He  sat  down,  and  there  was  a  short  silence  before  the 
storm  began. 

It  began  with  a  vague,  indefinable  stir,  half  shuffling  of  feet,  half 
humming  of  voices  all  confused  together;  and  then,  no  one  knew 
exactly  how,  one  man  had  another  by  the  neck,  three  or  four  jumped 
up  at  once  in  different  parts  of  the  hall,  crying  “  To  hell  with  the 
spies  1  To  hell  with  ’em  1  ’  ’  The  room  seemed  aswarm  with  white 
faces  and  tossing  arms,  and  there  was  a  continuous  roar  like  that  of 
the  wind  at  night.  Captain  Eanald  could  be  seen  gesticulating  from 
the  hustings,  but  not  heard;  Mr.  Wardle  was  buttoning  his  coat. 
Vernour,  Miss  Chambre  watching  him,  stood  with  his  arms  folded, 
looking  on  what  he  had  done— as  if  he  had  known  as  much  before — 
his  brows  knitted,  his  chin  sunk  in  his  breast. 

Rodono  made  her  jump  by  his  words  in  her  ear.  She  had  been 
far  away.  “  We’ll  be  out  of  this,  I  think,  while  we’ve  time.”  The 
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ladies  rose  and  followed  him  down  the  stair ;  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  enter  the  room  and  creep  along  by  the  wall  to  the  door ;  but 
they  were  too  late.  The  constables  were  in,  using  their  staves,  and 
the  place  was  like  the  trenches  with  the  bayonets  at  work.  “  Get 
back,  get  back,”  Eodono  called  over  his  shoulder,  but  Miss  Chambre 
was  already  beside  him,  clear  of  the  door;  and  almost  immediately 
the  lights  were  blown  out.  Rodono  held  the  gallery-door,  and  his 
womankind  clung  together  behind  it.  The  fighting  had  settled  down 
to  serious  work;  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard  were  grunts,  groans, 
and  deep  breathing,  with  now  and  then  the  thwack  of  a  club,  and  a 
curse  or  cry  of  rage. 

Whether  Miss  Chambre  was  frightened  or  not  I  cannot  say  for 
certain.  All  I  know  is  that  she  leaned  with  her  back  to  the  wall,  in 
complete  darkness,  and  made  no  effort  to  gain  the  shelter  of  Lord 
Rodono’s  back.  Her  position  was  not  without  danger,  for 
fighting  or  scuffling  was  going  on  so  close  to  her  that  at  times  her 
cloak  was  swept  forward  or  backward,  and  she  might  very  well  have 
been  drawn  into  the  thick  of  it ;  her  foot  was  trodden ;  at  any  moment 
she  could  have  become  involved.  How'  long  she  could  have  remained 
safely  there,  how  long  she  did  remain,  neither  she  knew',  nor  do  I; 
but  she  heard  herself  called,  distinctly,  by  name — out  of  the  dark,  as 
before  when  she  had  stood  waiting  on  the  balcony — out  of  the  dark. 
“  Hermia — Hermia  Mary,”  and  she  answered,  “I  am  here,”  and 
held  out  her  hands.  They  were  caught,  and  by  them  she  was  drawn 
from  her  place;  her  form  was  gained,  she  was  enclosed  in  a  strong 
clasp,  she  was  caught  up  against  a  strong  breast.  “  My  love,  luy 
love,  Hermia!  ”  Strong  breath  fanned  her  face,  her  lips  were  pos¬ 
sessed — and  for  a  crowning  moment  she  lost  consciousness. 

“  Come,  I  will  take  you  out  of  this,”  Vernour  said,  and  she  knew 
that  he  could  prove  his  words.  Held  closely  by  his  arm  about  her 
waist,  she  was  half  lifted,  half  led  into  the  air.  It  was  a  dark, 
warm  and  wet  spring  night;  a  hot  wind  coming  in  squalls,  scudding 
rain.  The  cobbles  gleamed  under  the  flicker  of  lamps  which  swung 
and  tossed  as  the  gust  caught  them.  In  the  crowd  about  the  door, 
and  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  night,  his  arm  still  held  her  closely; 
but  as  they  got  free  of  people  he  let  her  go,  and  they  walked  together 
in  silence,  she,  at  least,  very  incapable  of  speech. 

When  he  spoke,  it  was  in  his  ordinary,  carefully-contained  tone. 
“  You  are  hurt?  You  are  frightened?  That’s  not  possible.” 

“  No,  no — not  frightened.”  For  her  life  she  could  not  have  said 
more.  Nothing  in  the  world  frightened  her  but  himself.  He  praised 
her  courage. 

“  I  was  a  fool  to  say  what  I  knew  could  not  be  true.  Nothing  could 
frighten  you.” 

“  No,”  she  said — ”  nothing  now.” 

He  looked  at  her.  ‘  ‘  Why  did  you  sigh  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Because  you  praise  me.  Because  I  am  happy.’ 

He  threw  his  head  up  and  laughed.  “The  good  reason!  The 
best !  Come,  I  will  escort  you  to  your  door.  You  are  in  Clarges 
Street  ?  ’  ’ 
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“  Yes — but  how  did  you - ?  ” 

•‘It  is  my  business  to  know  everything  about  you.  You  have  to 
be  served  wherever  you  may  be.  You  have  given  me  leave  to  do 
that.” 

”  Am  I  to  have  my  flowers — still?  Now?  ” 

“  Surely,  ”  he  said.  “  You  are  to  have  them  till  I  die.  ” 

She  thought  this  a  wonderful  thing — and  told  him  so.  What  she 
did  not  add — perhaps  she  did  not  realise  it  yet — was  that  she  wanted 
no  more  flowers  They,  which  had  meant  so  much,  now  meant  little ; 
but  she  opened  her  cloak  and  showed  him.  “  See,”  she  said,  “  my 
badge.” 

”  I  saw  it  long  ago.  I  gloried  in  you  for  that.  Will  you  take  my 
arm?  ”  She  put  her  hand  lightly  upon  it,  and  they  went  on  together, 
so. 

They  walked  slowly — there  was  every  reason  not  to  hurry;  they 
talked  little,  and  she  found  out  that  her  own  class  talks  too  much. 
There  was  no  awkwardness  in  silence ;  it  seemed  to  her,  still  trembling 
from  his  embrace,  still  conscious  of  her  kissed  lips,  that  there  could 
never  have  been  a  day  when  she  had  not  been  in  love  with  Vernour. 
If  love  was  new  to  her,  so  was  he.  He  was  outside  all  her  experience ; 
she  had  known  men  strong,  but  not  in  this  way.  They  expressed 
it  by  speech,  he  by  refraining  from  speech.  If  they  loved  her,  they 
told  her  so;  but  she  believed  the  more  in  this  man’s  love  the  less  he 
said  of  it.  So  she  walked  in  miracle,  in  touch  with  a  miraculous 
being,  with  a  heart  too  full  even  for  wonder.  She  would  have  walked 
into  the  Thames  had  he  chosen  it,  or  up  to  a  cannon’s  mouth.  She 
discussed  nothing,  unless  he  opened  upon  the  subject — neither  plans, 
nor  the  past ;  but  she  did  ask  him  how  he  had  found  her,  and  thrilled 
at  his  answer :  ‘  ‘  I  knew  where  you  were  at  every  moment  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  I  saw  you  come  down  to  the  door.” 

”  But  you  did  not  look  at  me;  you  never  did.” 

”  Did  I  not?  ”  He  laughed.  “  I  am  always  looking  at  you.  I 
am  looking  at  you  now.  I  am  loving  you  now.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
think.” 

‘‘  Tell  me,  please.  ” 

‘‘  I  think  that  after  to-night  I  must  see  you  always.” 

”  Yes.”  He  said  no  more,  and  she  could  not.  It  seemed  that  she 
must  be  for  ever  kept  upon  the  edge  of  bliss. 

She  took  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  since  he,  the  master  of  her 
mind,  proposed  to  her  none.  She  did  not  ask  him  what  she  was  to 
say  to  her  grandmother;  that  lady  did  not  enter  her  head.  She 
walked  by  his  side — a  girl  in  the  spring — utterly  contented ;  and  it  was 
not  until  they  were  near  the  door  of  the  house  in  Clarges  Street  that 
she  remembered  her  needs.  Her  needs?  The  single  need,  which  was 
to  know  when  she  could  see  him  again.  But  then,  as  he  made  no  pro¬ 
posals,  it  was  necessary  to  stop  him. 

‘‘  Oh,”  she  said,  “  we  are  here  I  ” 

”  Yes,  we  must  go  our  ways  now.” 

“  Will  you  come  no  further?  ” 

”  I  shall  take  you  to  the  door.  It  is  close  by  us  now.” 
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Her  hand  pressed  his  arm — he  stooped  to  her.  “  My  love  ”  he 
said,  “  my  love !  ” 

“  I  am  to  lose  you  now — it  is  hard.  When  will  you  come  again?  ” 

He  thought  for  a  moment.  “  It  is  very  needful  to  see  you  soon. 
Something  must  be  done — settled.  I  will  come  into  the  garden  to¬ 
morrow  night  at  ten — if  you — if  it  will  be  possible.” 

“Possible!  Oh,  yes.  I  will  be  there.” 

He  told  her,  “  It  must  be  for  the  last  time.  This  cannot  go  on _ 

on  this  footing.  Now,  good-bye.  No,  no — I  must  not - ” 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  without  a  word,  and  he  kissed  it. 
He  was  plainly  seen  to  kiss  it  by  Captain  Eanald  and  Lord  Rodono, 
who  were  on  the  doorstep  of  the  house  in  Clarges  Street.  How  much 
more  these  gentlemen  had  collected  it  would  not  be  easy  to  guess. 

“  Thank  God  she’s  safe,  at  least,”  said  Ranald,  and  ran  down  to 
meet  her.  “  Good  Lord,  Miss  Chambre — and  thank  the  good  Lord! 
We  have  had  half  London  hunting  for  you.  Rodono  and  I  have  just 
got  in — we’ve  been  everywhere.” 

“  Thank  you.  Captain  Ranald — I  was  perfectly  safe  all  the  time. 
I  found  a  friend,  or  rather  he  found  me :  Mr.  Vernour.  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Ranald,  very  slowly — “yes,  I  believe  that  you  are 
safe  with  Vernour.” 

Rodono  held  the  door  open  for  her,  anxious  ladies  were  in  the  hall. 

“  Is  she - ?  Have  you - ?  Oh,  my  dearest,  my  dearest  child!  ” 

She  was  enfolded,  kissed,  and  made  much  of.  But  Lord  Rodono’s 
chilly  eyes  looked  through  her  into  the  wall  beyond,  seeing  nothing. 
They  were  like  the  eyes  of  a  fish,  had  never  been  colder. 

“  Thank  you.  Lord  Rodono,  for  hunting  me,”  she  said,  as  she  ran 
into  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Western. 

“  Tom,”  said  Ranald,  as  he  buttoned  his  great-coat,  “  I’ll  take  you 
with  me  to  Brooks’s,  I  think.  It’ll  do  you  good.”  So  they  went 
together. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ORDEAL  BY  BATTLE. 

Lord  Rodono,  at  Brooks’s  with  his  friend,  had  been  clear  as  to 
what  he  intended  to  do,  so  clear  and  clear  in  such  a  way  that  Ranald 
could  hardly  intervene.  After  all,  it  was  true  that  Tom  was 
in  love;  and  a  man  in  love  may  do  more  than  a  man  out  of  it. 
Ranald,  when  he  was  pressed,  could  not  admit  that  he  was  in  love 
with  the  lady.  He  was  neutral,  he  said,  not  greatly  caring  whether 
she  married  Vernour  or  not,  so  long  as  she  married  the  man  of  her 
heart.  “  I’m  not  at  all  in  love  with  her,”  he  said,  “  but  I  like  her 
well  enough  to  hope  that  her  marriage  will  be  made  in  heaven,  and 
not  in  Cary  11  House.  I  like  her  very  much  indeed;  I  admire  her 
spirit  and  good  sense;  I  think  she’s  as  handsome  a  young  woman  as 
I^ndon  contains.  I  think  myself  a  fool  that  I  am  not  over  head  and 
ears  in  love — but  there  I  stop.  The  fact  is,  I’m  not  a  romantic  man, 
I’m  not  a  philandering  man.  No  offence  to  you,  though.” 
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Lord  Rodono,  very  stiff  and  staring,  consumed  brandy  and  water 
steadily,  stopping  only  to  glare  at  the  fire,  strengthen  the  fold  of  his 
arms  and  tap  his  foot  on  the  carpet.  “  This  is  more  than  scandalous, 
upon  my  heart  and  conscience.  I’m  more  shocked  than  I  can  say. 
She  !  that  peerless,  that  splendid — Dick  Chambre’s  girl — fine  descent 
on  both  sides — Fitzgerald  blood,  Caryll,  Botetort — she !  and  a 
damned,  mouthing  Radical  butcher !  Oh,  God,  Ranald — it  makes 
Othello  of  me.” 

‘‘  Don’t  let  it  make  lago,  my  friend,”  said  Ranald;  “  you  overdo 
that  battening  business — which  is  sickly  work  for  a  man  of  your  parts. 
The  fellow’s  not  a  butcher  any  more,  but  as  good  as  you  or  I.  For 
that  matter,  I  believe  him  to  be  a  good  deal  better.”  He  looked 
down  upon  the  incensed  man  rigid  in  his  chair.  “  I  think  you  may 
make  mischief,  Tom — I  do,  indeed.  I  know  the  man,  and  you  don’t. 
I  tell  you  again,  he’s  a  fine  fellow — a  man  of  strength.  Could  you  or 
I  have  spoken  as  he  did?  Answer  for  yourself.  I  know  very  well 
that  I  could  not.  In  what  makes  a  man  essentially  a  gentleman  he’s 
well  found.  I’ll  go  bail  for  him,  Vernour  would  never  stoop  to  a 
blackguardly  thing.” 

Lord  Rodono  glared  at  him.  “  Has  he  not,  by  Heaven!  Has  he 
not  repaid  her  finely  for  her  generosity  ?  Answer  me  that.  ’  ’ 

Ranald  thought  for  a  moment  before  he  took  up  the  challenge.  He 
plunged  his  hands  deep  in  his  breeches  pockets.  “  Upon  my 
honour,”  he  said,  “I  think  she’ll  make  him  a  good  wife.”  Up 
jumped  Rodono,  breathing  short.  “  Do  you  care  to  laugh  at  me, 
Ranald?  ” 

“  No,  I  do  not.  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  believe  in  her  more  than 
you  do,  after  all,  it  seems  to  me;  for  I’m  dead  certain  that  she’d 
never  let  a  man  touch  her  unless  she  liked  him,  nor  would  like  a  man 
unless  he  were  a  fine  one.  I  could  say  no  more  for  my  sister — and 
it  ought  to  come  from  you  rather  than  me.  I  confess  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  your  sort  of  love,  Rodono.  You  say,  I  adore  this  lady,  I  be¬ 
have  her  to  be  all  that  is  excellent  in  women — on  condition  that  she 
loves  me.  The  moment  she  chooses  for  somebody  else,  you  cease 
to  believe  in  her,  but  go  on  loving.  My  good  friend,  you’ll  forgive 
me  for  saying  that  that  is  more  like  craving  than  loving.” 

Lord  Rodono  regarded  him  coldly,  and  then  turned  on  his  heel. 
“I  wish  you  good-night,  Ranald,”  he  said  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
went.  It’s  ill  reasoning  with  an  angry  man.  Ranald  let  him  go. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  the  garden,  at  the  appointed  hour.  Her 
ladyship  had  dined  abroad,  and  Hermia  was  to  be  escorted  to  join 
her  at  eleven,  then  to  be  taken  to  a  party  at  Lady  Crowland’s. 
Dining  alone — for  Harriet  was  away — she  had  fidgeted  herself  into 
a  fever  for  the  keeping  of  her  tryst ;  and  this  made  her  very  shy  and 
very  humble.  Her  lover’s  conduct  drove  her  bashfulness  out  of  her. 
He  was  grave  and  unapproachable.  “My  love,”  he  said,  “I 
am  greatly  to  blame  for  this  underhand  way  in  which  I  lead  you.  I 
beg  your  pardon;  there  shall  be  no  more.” 
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Frightened  out  of  her  wits,  she  begged  him  to  explain  himself. 

Did  he — could  he  mean - ?  Oh,  no,  no,  he  could  not  mean _ 

She  was  timid,  but  with  all  the  world  at  stake  she  drew  near  and 
touched  him  on  the  arm.  He  gave  a  short  cry,  and  took  her.  She 
gave  him  her  lips,  which  he  had  made  his  already.  He  strained  her 
to  his  breast.  Quite  out  of  herself,  she  lay  weeping  in  his  arms. 

He  mastered  his  transport,  with  another  cry  which  sounded  as  if  he 
were  angry,  and  would  have  put  her  away ;  but  now  she  would  not  go. 
The  fountain  of  her  heart  was  unsealed  now ;  her  lips  had  been  con¬ 
quered,  her  waist  made  prisoner.  Hugging  her  chains,  she  must  give 
him  all — nay,  she  could  not  be  denied  that  bliss.  So  it  was,  “  Hold 
me,  oh  my  love,  kiss  me,  touch  me.  Let  me  know  myself  yours.” 
For  a  moment  he  yielded  to  her  desire,  but  only  for  a  'moment. 
Resolutely  then  he  put  her  from  him  and  told  her  that  they  must 
meet  no  more  until  they  could  meet  the  world.  Even  she  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  difficulty  there,  and  had  to  own  that  she  didn’t  know  how 
to  go  to  work.  He  said,  with  his  head  high,  that  he  should  wait 
upon  her  ladyship  in  the  morning,  and  then  she  had  to  tell  him  how 
far  out  of  the  question  that  was.  “  They  will  insult  you,  and  I 
couldn’t  bear  that.” 

“  Better  me  than  you,  my  dear,”  said  he;  but  she  denied  it. 

“  I  know  granny  very  well.  She  will  not  hurt  me  at  all ;  she  will  be 
very  cold ;  she  will  send  me  to  my  room  and  keep  me  there — I  shall 
stop  in  it — as  I  did  before  when — I  saw  you  for  the  first — no,  for  the 
second  time.  In  the  end  she  will  either  forget  me,  and  I  shall  walk 
out,  or  she  will  open  the  door  for  me  herself  and  tell  me  to  do  as  I 
please.  You  know,  David,  that  I  am  of  age.  But  I  must  tell  you 
one  thing — if  you  take  me,  you  will  take  a  beggar.  I  have  a  little 
money  now — more  since  my  darling  brother  died — but  it  all  goes  if 
I  don’t  marry  granny’s  choice.” 

“  My  love,”  he  said,  “  I  want  none  of  your  money.  I  am  well 
enough  in  money — but  I  shall  need  all  your  forbearance.  You  know 

me  as  I  am — you  have  seen  me  as  I  must  be - ’  ’  His  broken  voice 

made  her  cry;  she  could  have  kneeled  to  him.  She  came  to  him, 
took  his  hand,  lifted  it,  and  kissed  it.  ”  My  King  David — my  king 
of  men.”  He  put  his  arm  about  her  very  gently,  and,  stooping, 
kissed  her  lips.  “  You  will  make  me  a  king  yet,  my  love.  I  will  be 
— I  can  be  whatever  you  choose  to  have  me.  Now  leave  me,  my  soul 
— I  will  see  your  grandmother  in  the  morning — and  you  again  when 
I  have  earned  you.” 

This  was  so  serious  that  she  had  at  all  costs  to  stop  it,  by  telling 
him  that  she  intended  to  have  the  story  out  to-night.  ”  Come,  if  it 
seems  good  to  you,  David,  to-morrow.  I  assure  you  that  you  will  do 
me  harm  if  you  do.  I  can  bear  that — I  can  bear  anything  you  bid  me; 
but  you  will  hurt  me  very  much — I  must  tell  you  that.”  In  the  end, 
he  gave  in.  He  would  not  come  until  he  was  sent  for,  he  promised 
her. 

Then  he  was  all  for  going,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  might  be — 
and  she  all  for  keeping  him  by  her.  All  the  witchery  of  woman  was 
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now  at  her  command — and  when  she  couldn’t  move  him,  she  threw 
herself  upon  him,  sobbing  and  imploring — “  Once,  David — please, 
once!  Oh,  what  shall  I  do!  What  shall  I  do!  ” 

He  put  his  hands  upon  her  shoulders  and  gently  held  her  away. 

“  My  dear,  you  mustn’t  cry,  you  mustn’t,  indeed.  No,  no — I’m  very 
nearly  lost — but  now  I’ll  never  give  in.  Hermia,  listen  to  me  now. 
I’m  strong  again,  thank  the  Lord.  I  love  you  so  well  that  I  dare  not 
touch  you  until  we  have  told  our  tale  to  the  world.  You  won’t  ask 
me — you  will  never  ask  me.  Oh,  I  know  you — you  will  never  ask  me. 
If  you  love  me  now,  you  will  go  in.  ” 

She  stopped  her  crying  at  once,  and  of  her  own  accord  stepped  back 
out  of  his  reach.  “  Yes,  I  will  obey  you.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Good¬ 
night.”  She  turned  and  went  to  the  house  without  looking  behind  her. 

Vernour  watched  her  as  far  as  the  light  could  discover  her  to  him, 
and  waited  for  the  door  to  close  upon  her  before  he  left  the  garden. 
Then  he  went  to  the  gap  in  the  wall — Lady  Hermione’s  gap,  not  yet 
repaired — and  jumped  for  it,  pulled  himself  up,  and  dropped  into  the 
park,  almost  at  the  feet  of  a  tall  gentleman,  waiting  there,  evidently, 
for  him — a  gentleman  in  a  cocked  hat  and  cloak,  distinguishable  by  a 
white  muffler  round  his  neck.  It  was  so  obvious,  his  awaiting,  that 
Vernour  waited  also. 

The  stranger  had  a  harsh  and  stern  voice.  “  A  word  with  you — 
you  who  are  in  and  out  like  a  thief.  ’  ’ 

“Who  are  you  that  speak  so  to  me?” 

He  was  answered,  “  One  with  a  right.  My  name  is  Turnbull. 
They  call  me  Lord  Rodono.  ” 

Vernour  inclined  his  head  ever  so  slightly.  “  I  have  heard  of  your 
lordship.  For  the  sake  of  what  I  have  heard,  I  will  tell  you  this. 
The  last  thief  in  and  out  of  here  was  Colonel  Chambre,  and  I  have 
the  word  of  his  daughter  for  it.  ” 

This  was  a  palpable  hit.  Lord  Rodono  had  no  immediate  reply. 
When  he  found  one,  he  felt  that  it  was  lame. 

“  The  cases  are  not  on  a  level,  Vernour.  Colonel  Chambre  was  my 
friend,  and  a  gentleman.  He  was  in  all  respects  her  ladyship’s  equal. 
You  have  no  such  pretensions,  I  understand.” 

“  I  have  no  pretensions  at  all,  my  lord,  save  those  which  I  can 
claim  from  having  found  favour  in  Miss  Chambre ’s  eyes.” 

“  We  will  leave  names  out,  if  you  please.  I  have  used  none,  and 
will  use  none  but  my  own  and  yours.  I  deny  your  right  to  anything 
but  chastisement.” 

“Chastisement,  my  lord!”  said  Vernour,  quickly.  “Chastise¬ 
ment  from - ” 

“  From  me,  sir.” 

“  What  right  have  you  to  chastise  me?  ” 

“  The  right  which  you  have  to  defend  yourself.  I  am  a  friend  and 
frequenter  of  this  house.  It  is  my  business  to  defend  any  in  it  who 
have  no  other  defenders.” 

Vernour  said,  “  There  are  other,  more  natural  defenders,”  and 
gave  his  opponent  an  advantage. 
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“The  natural  defenders  are  dead,  sir,’’  said  Rodono;  “as  you 
ought — as  you  seem  to  have  known.”  Then  Vernour  recovered  hie 
ground. 

“  I  ought  to  have  remembered  that,  my  lord.  You  are  right  there 
But  they  being  dead,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  your  lordship  that  I  am  now 

the  natural  defender  of - ” 

“  Damn  you  !  be  silent.  ” 

“I  was  silent,”  said  Vernour,  “until  your  lordship  interrupted 
me.”  Lord  Rodono  bit  his  lip. 

“  Vernour,”  he  said  then,  “  this  is  to  stop.  In  my  opinion,  you 
have  betrayed  the  greatest  honour  ever  paid  to  a  man  of  your  station ; 
you  have  repaid  generosity  by  the  basest  ingratitude.  You  have  given 
treachery  for  confidence ;  you  are  a  cheat  and  a  thief.  ’  ’ 

“  I  cannot  take  those  words  from  you.  Lord  Rodono,”  said  Vernour 
very  quietly,  “  and  I  must  ask  you  to  withdraw  them.” 

“  On  the  contrary,”  said  Rodono,  “  I  shall  repeat  them.  You  are 
a  traitor,  a  cheat,  and  a  thief.” 

“  My  lord,”  Vernour  said,  “  you  must  fight  me  for  that.” 

“  I  fight  with  gentlemen,  sir.  Not  with  butchers.” 

“  Don’t  let  my  trade  stand  in  your  way,  my  lord.  It  should  not, 
for  it  was  your  own.” 

His  lordship  started.  “  You  are  impudent,  my  man,  as  well  as 
a  rogue,  I  see.  ” 

“  Sir,”  said  Vernour,  “  you  were  a  soldier,  I've  been  told.  What 
difference  there  may  be  between  us  seems  to  be  to  my  credit.  I  made 
sheep  bleed,  you  made  men  bleed.  I  carved  joints — you  carved 
limbs.  You  butchered  your  own  kind,  you  slew  men.  I  made  men 
live.  Now,  my  lord?  ” 

“  Damn  him,  he’s  right  there,”  said  Lord  Rodono  to  himself. 

“  My  lord,”  said  Vernour,  “  you  force  me  to  make  a  boast  of  my 
trade — though  it  is  no  longer  mine — because  you  disparage  me  upon 
grounds  not  worthy  of  your  occupation.  If  you  had  told  me  I  was 
a  vile  fellow — a  coward,  a  glutton,  a  beast,  it  would  have  been  better, 
for  you  might  have  believed  it  upon  some  report.  But  you  know  I 
am  none  of  those,  and  you  choose  to  say  that  my  rank  is  not  of  your 
own,  therefore  you  will  not  fight  me.  I  think  that  you  should  leave 
that  plea  to  persons  who  have  no  other  defence.  I  am  as  honest  as 
yourself,  my  lord,  and  no  readier  with  my  hands,  I  dare  swear.  Why, 
sir,  you  protect  yourself  in  the  manner  of  my  Lord  Morfa,  who, 
having  staked  my  horse  and  damned  me  for  a  tradesman,  cried  out, 
in  his  own  forecourt,  that  he  dared  such  a  blackguard  lay  hands  on 
a  lord.  I  am  no  more  bound  to  listen  to  you  with  such  a  plea  in  your 
mouth  than  I  was  to  listen  to  him.  If  I  am  to  believe  you  a  man  of 
the  sort,  and  go  from  you  now,  you  will  call  me  a  coward,  and  say 
that  I  shirked  an  encounter.  If  I  am  to  credit  your  behaviour  of  this 
occasion,  such  blame  from  you  will  be  better  than  your  praise.  I 
wish  you  good-night.”  He  turned  and  walked  a  few  steps  of  his  way 
home ;  but  Lord  Rodono  followed  him. 

“  Vernour,”  he  said,  “  I’ll  fight  you  if  you  please.” 
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!“  Where?  ”  says  Vernour. 

“  Why,  we’ll  go  in  the  park,  I  think,”  said  his  lordship.  “  W'e’ll 
be  snug  enough  there.  ” 

“Come  along,  my  lord,”  the  other  replied.  So  they  went. 

Across  the  Knightsbridge  Road,  with  its  scattered  edging  of  little 
white  villas  in  their  gardens,  lay  Hyde  Park,  behind  a  low  fence  of 
post  and  rail.  Save  for  a  transient  cry  now  and  then  from  some  out¬ 
cast  wandering  there,  the  place  seemed  a  desert.  In  the  midst  of  a 
grove  of  elms  these  two  young  men  stripped  to  the  shirt  and  fought, 
but  before  they  began,  Vernour  said,  ”  Bear  me  witness,  my  lord,  that 
I  do  this  against  my  will.  But  so  it  is  that  you  have  put  more  scorn 
upon  me  than  I  can  bear,  honoured  as  I  have  been  of  late,  glorified 
as  I  am  now.  For  this  reason  I  must  fight  with  you — but  I’d  ask  a 
favour  of  your  lordship,  to  shake  hands  before  we  begin.” 

“I  won’t  refuse  that,”  said  the  young  lord.  They  shook  hands 
and  faced  each  other. 

They  were  much  of  a  height,  but  in  girth  the  butcher  was  the  finer 
man,  and  in  length  of  reach,  in  wind  and  agility  unquestionably  the 
finer.  Lord  Rodono  had  science — every  man  had  in  that  day ;  this 
was  not  the  first  time  he  had  stripped  for  battle;  Vernour  had. 
perhaps,  less — but  he  had  the  cooler  temper. 

They  fought  three  rounds,  during  the  first  of  w’hich  Rodono  did  all 
the  work  he  was  able,  and  Vernour  had  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
stop  him  without  savagery.  It  may  have  lasted  four  or  five  minutes, 
and  need  not  have  taken  two.  Rodono ’s  wind — none  too  good — failed 
him,  and  in  the  end  he  fell.  The  second  was  shorter.  Rodono  made 
i  a  rush,  and  was  stopped;  he  made  another  in  which  he  closed;  a 
brief  mill  finished  him,  and  again  he  fell.  In  the  third  round  Vernour, 
who  was  perfectly  fresh,  forced  the  fighting — honestly  wishing  to  be 
merciful — beat  down  his  man’s  guard  and  caught  him  under  the  chin 
with  his  left.  Lord  Rodono  fell  once  more,  and  lay  still. 

“  Are  you  hurt,  my  lord?  Are  you  hurt?  ”  Vernour  was  kneeling 
by  him  now,  hovering  and  anxious.  Rodono  presently  sat  up.  “No, 
no,  not  at  all.  You’ve  done  your  business  very  well.  Help  me  up. 
will  you  ?  ”  He  did ;  the  two  shook  hands. 

“  Now  I’ll  tell  you,  Vernour,”  said  Rodono,  “  that  I  am  a  suitor 
for  the  hand  of  the  lady  to  whom  you  pretend.”  Vernour  said 
nothing;  so  he  went  on.  “  That  gives  me  no  right  to  use  words  to 
you  which  you  properly  resented — and  punished ;  but  I  am  not  able 
to  agree  with  you  in  the  suitability  of  the  arrangement  you  propose. 
I  am  quite  sincere  in  saying  that  I  shall  oppose  this  match  tooth  and 
■  nail,  simply  on  this  ground,  that  it  will  end  in  misery,  and  a  kind 

f  of  life  which  no  lady,  brought  up  as  this  lady  has  been,  ought  to  be 

'  called  upon  to  face.  What  influence  I  have  will  be  used  against  you, 

5  and  you  will  wrong  me  if  you  think  I  do  it  for  my  own  prospects. 

1  You  will  wrong  me,  I  say.” 

f  “I  will  never  wrong  your  lordship,”  said  Vernour,  quickly.  “  I 

believe  what  you  tell  me.  Now,  let  me  tell  your  lordship  this.  That 
lady  has  given  me  proof  undeniable  that  I  have  won  her  heart.  She 
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has  told  me  that  I  did  that  without  speaking  with  her  more  than 
once,  or  seeing  her  more  than  thrice.  I  admit  that  I  courted  her 
after  she  had  paid  me  great  honour,  by  a  way  of  my  own.  But  1 
never  hoped  to  win  her,  and  I  should  have  continued  my  courtship 
until  she  asked  me  to  stop,  whether  she  was  to  be  lost  or  won. 
Courtship  !  It  was  not  that  in  the  beginning — it  was  like  the  homage 
you  pay  to  your  King!  It  was  not  until  I  saw  that  she  wore  my 
flowers - ” 

“  What!  ”  cried  Eodono,  staring.  “  It  was  you -  those  white 

violets!  By  God,  man,  you’re  a  poet,  I  see.” 

“  You  flatter  me,  my  lord,”  said  Vemour.  ‘‘I’m  no  poet.  But  ! 
I  had  to  offer  the  best  thing  I  could  find  to  the  noblest  being  1  had 
ever  dreamed  of.  She’ll  have  them  till  I  die.” 

‘‘I  see  that  I’ve  been  floored  by  a  proper  man,”  said  Lord 
Kodono.  I 

‘‘  I’ll  think  this  out.  Good-night.”  They  shook  hands  again  and  I 
parted.  So  much  for  ancient  chivalry,  not  dead,  the  reader  perceives,  I 
in  1810.  I 

Men  fight  for  women,  women  for  their  souls.  Hermia,  in  a 
tremble  of  excitement,  waited  for  her  grandmother  outside  the  house 
in  Bruton  Street,  where  her  ladyship  had  dined,  knowing  full  well  that 
her  battle  was  to  come.  Her  suspense  had  to  endure,  as  best  it 
might,  through  an  hour  or  more  of  chatter  and  gallantry  at  Crow-  j 
land  House — Tom  Moore’s  effervescence,  Sidney  Smith’s  acidity,  Mr.  I 
Rogers’s  astringency,  and  Mr.  Greville’s  asperity.  When  they  were  I 
in  the  great  chariot,  rumbling  home  through  the  empty  Kensington  j| 
roads,  she  plunged  into  her  subject  headlong.  She  spoke  too  fast, 
because  her  breath  failed  her.  She  had  learned  her  opening  by  heart, 
but  got  it  wrongly. 

‘‘  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you,  grandmamma,  that  I  have  been  asked  | 
— that  for  some  time  past  I  have  been  thinking —  Great  attentions  | 
have  been  paid  me  by  a  gentleman — and  I  have — I  have  | 
allow'ed - 

‘‘  Your  cousin,  George  Coigne,  I  suppose  you  mean,”  said  her  lady¬ 
ship;  but  Hermia  said  that  it  was  not.  ‘‘  I  know  that  you  had  the 
thought  in  your  head  that  George  and  I  might  be  married;  but  as 
you  said  nothing  to  me  about  it,  I  didn’t  like  to  tell  you  that  it  was 
out  of  the  question.” 

‘‘Oh,  indeed,”  said  Lady  Morfa,  in  her  ordinary  voice.  Those 
who  suppose  that  she  would  alter  that  by  a  quarter-tone  to  answer, 
say,  the  Last  Trumpet,  do  not  know  yet  the  Queen-Mother  of  the 
Carylls.  It  was  dark  in  the  carriage,  and  not  possible  to  see  the 
stiffening  old  head,  or  the  blinking  of  the  fierce  old  eyes.  ‘‘  Oh, 
indeed !  Then,  pray,  who  is  this  gentleman?  ” 

‘‘  It  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  met  but  two  or  three  times,  though 
I  know  a  great  deal  of  him — otherwise,  and  esteem  all  that  I  know. 

For  nearly  a  year  he  has  sent  me  flowers — you  may  have  seen  them.’ 

”  No,  my  dear,”  said  Lady  Morfa,  ‘‘  I  assure  you  that  this  is  the 
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I  first  I  have  heard  of  it,  though,  no  doubt,  I  am  the  only  person  in  the 
I  house  who  is  ignorant.  ’  ’ 

“  I  fancy  that  you  are,”  said  Miss  Chambre.  “  I  have  worn  them 
daily  or  nightly  ever  since  they  began  to  come.  White  violets.” 

“  Ah,  yes,”  said  Lady  Morfa,  ”  now  I  think  I  have  noticed  them. 
Please  to  go  on.” 

“  The  gift,  the  continuance  of  it,  the  nature  of  it — and  other  things 
about  it — touched  me  greatly.  I  thought  of  it  often;  and  so,  when 
the  giver  of  it  spoke  to  me,  I  consented  to  hear  him — and  I  must 
consider  myself  engaged.  Of  course,  I  know  very  well - ” 

“  What  I  suppose  you  know  by  this  time,  though  I  have  no  proof 
of  it,  is  this  gentleman’s  name?  ” 

“  Grandmamma,  that’s  not  quite  fair,  because,  if  you  remember,  I 
told  you  that  I  knew  a  great  deal  about  him.  I  know  it  perfectly 
well,  and  so  do  you — but  you  won’t  like  it  at  all,  I’m  afraid.  I  naust 
tell  you  first  that  I  have  thought  very  seriously  about  it.  It  is  very 
strange,  but  I  think  I  have  been — interested  in  him  for  a  long,  long 
time.  And  now  I  have  passed  him  my  word,  and  can  never  give  him 
up.  He  is  Mr.  David  Vernour.  ” 

Lady  Morfa  started.  “  You  are  mad,”  she  said. 

“No,  no,  I  can’t  allow  that.  I  love  him  dearly.” 

Lady  Morfa  certainly  shivered — but  it  was  her  everyday  voice 
which  said,  “  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  news.”  And  then 
she  said  nothing  more.  Hermia  was  on  the  point  to  speak  more  than 
once — but  each  time  checked  herself.  Of  what  use  to  speak?  She 
I  knew  what  was  to  be  done  to  her. 

As  the  carriage  entered  the  gates.  Lady  Morfa  did  speak.  She 
said,  ”  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  remain  in  your  room  to-morrow 
until  I  see  you?  I  shall  have  something  to  say.” 

“Yes,  granny,  certainly.” 

She  said,  also,  “Good-night,  granny,”  as  she  went  upstairs,  but 
got  no  reply. 

ILady  Morfa  had  a  command  for  her  maid.  “  I  wish  to  speak  to 
Moth  here  before  she  goes  to  bed;  and  to-morrow  morning  let  Miss 
Moon  see  me  so  soon  as  sbe  leaves  her  room.” 

Mrs.  Moth  came  fluttering  in  to  find  her  ladyship  bolt  upright  in  her 
chair  before  the  fire. 

“  Moth,”  said  the  Queen  Mother,  “  you  will  leave  this  house  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  The  steward  will  have  your  wages  ready  for  you. 
You  will  get  no  character  from  me  but  a  true  one;  and,  therefore,  I 
advise  you  not  to  apply  for  it.  ” 

“Very  good,  my  lady,”  faltered  Mrs.  Moth,  curtseyed,  and  with¬ 
drew. 

To  Harriet  Moon  the  same  fate  was  decreed.  “  You  will  leave 
this  house  by  midday.  You  will  have  no  communication  with  any 
person  here  except  Mr.  Hanse,  who  will  pay  you  what  is  due.” 

“Yes,  my  lady,”  the  brown-eyed  girl  whispered,  curtseyed,  and 
withdrew.  But  it  is  to  be  stated  of  her  that  a  communication  was 
made — not  with  Mr.  Hanse. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

WHICH  ATTACKS  IN  FLANK. 

Mrs.  George  Fox,  that  bosom  friend  of  Hermia’s,  had  come  post¬ 
haste  to  town,  anxious  to  know  the  worst.  She  arrived  two  or  three 
days  only  after  the  girl’s  imprisonment,  and  saw  Lady  Morfa.  A 
charming,  motherly,  kind-eyed  woman,  soft  and  round  and  purring 
was  Mrs.  George  Fox. 

“Oh,  Lady  Morfa,  I  have  had  such  an  uncomfortable  letter  from 
Hermy  that  I  haven’t  been  able  to  rest  for  worrying  about  it.  Pray, 
pray,  tell  me  what  it  means.’’ 

“  It  means,’’  said  Lady  Morfa,  “  that  she  proposes  to  disgrace  my 
name.  ’’ 

“Oh,  but  that  is  terrible — that  is  not  possible! 

“  It  is,  unfortunately,  very  possible,  and  it  would  be  terrible  if  she 
were  to  do  it.  But  she  will  not.’’ 

Mrs.  Fox  w'as  nearly  speechless,  but  luckily  she  w'as  curious. 

“  I  feared — w'hen  I  received  her  letter — the  letter,  I  assure  you,  of 
one — I  hardly  know — of  one  fixed  in  purpose — of  one  under  a  terrible 
fate  !  Lady  Morfa,  who  is  this  man?  She  mentioned  no  name — she 
even  said  that  she  was  not  sure ’’ 

“  I  can  imagine  that  she  would  not  care  to  mention  it.  It  is  a 
tradesman — a  tradesman’s  son.  He  is  a  Radical — I  don’t  give  that 
as  an  excuse,  far  from  it.’’ 

“  A  Radical — ah!  ’’  It  was  a  good  deal  of  excuse  to  Mrs.  Fox. 
“  Hermy’s  ideas,  you  know,  Lady  Morfa !  Well,  it  is  just  what  poor 
Lord  Edward  would  have  done — just !  ’ ' 

“  To  my  mind,’’  said  her  ladyship,  “it  is  very  much  what  Lord 
Edward  did  do — if  he  didn’t  do  worse — but  I  can  hardly  enter  into 
such  matters  with  you.’’ 

“  Xo,’’  said  the  anxious  lady,  not  knowing  what  other  reply  was 
e.xpected  of  her. 

You  can  suppose,’’  continued  her  ladyship,  “  that  this  intel¬ 
ligence  was  unwelcome.  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  unexpected. 
.Arrangements  had  been  made  for  an  alliance  eminently  suitable  to  my 
granddaughter’s  position  and  prospects.  Sir  George  Coigne ,  my  nephew 
— everything  that  one  could  wish — a  really  fine  property — a  powerful 
county  influence — but  I  need  not  fatigue  you  with  particulars.’’ 

“  Pray  spare  yourself,  dear  Lady  Morfa.  ’’ 

“  I  have  taken  proper  steps  to  protect  this  unfortunate  girl  against 
herself  and  her  seducers - ’’ 

“  Oh,  pray,  pray - !  ’’  cried  Mrs.  Fox,  but  Lady  Morfa  was  not 

to  be  prayed. 

“  I  say  her  seducers,  for  I  think  there  were  more  than  one.  I 
have  dismissed  her  waiting-woman  and  a  young  person  who  had  stood 
for  some  years  in  a  confidential  capacity  to  me  personally,  but  with 
whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Hermia  had  chosen  to  become  unduly  inti¬ 
mate.  Nothing  could  really  have  been  expected  of  such  an  intimacy 
but  what  has  happened.  That  person  left  my  house  the  day  after  I 
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had  been  told  what  was  going  on.  I  think  that  she  regretted  the 
return  she  had  made  me  for  a  good  deal  of  kindness,  one  way  with 
another.  What  I  propose  to  do  now  is  to  apply  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  have  the  girl  made  a  ward  of  court.” 

“Very  wisely,  no  doubt,”  murmured  Mrs.  Fox — and  then  with 
clasped  hands  and  a  tear  in  the  voice  she  urged,  “  Oh,  Lady  Morfa, 
may  I — might  I — see  her?  I  love  her  so  dearly — we  are  such  old 
friends.” 

“Really,  I  will  ask  you  not  to  hope  for  that  at  present,”  said  her 
ladyship.  “  No  good  could  be  expected — at  pi’esent — from  any  such 
kindness  as  I  am  sure  you  meditate.  I  have  not  yet  seen  her  myself. 
Seclusion,  thought  (I  hope),  repentance - ” 

“Prayer,”  the  other  lady  suggested,  at  random. 

“  Prayer?  Ah,  no  doubt — very  right  and  proper,”  said  her  lady¬ 
ship,  loftily — but  she  didn’t  like  it.  Any  suggestion  that  application 
could  be  addressed  elsewhere  than  to  herself  offended  her  a  good  deal. 

That  really  closed  the  discussion.  Mrs.  Fox  took  her  leave,  with 
the  statement  that  she  should  remain  in  town  for  some  few  weeks — 
at  the  house  of  her  cousin.  Lord  Nahir — a  respectable,  though  Irish 
viscount. 

A  particular  bitterness  of  Lady  Morfa ’s  had  not  been  mentioned 
by  her,  and  could  never  have  been  mentioned  by  her  to  any  Mrs. 
Fox.  It  is  doubtful  W'hether  a  Marquis  of  Badlesmere — a  Botetort 
and  her  brother — or  an  Honourable  Venerable — an  Archdeacon  and  a 
Caryll — could  have  been  told  a  secret  so  mortifying.  It  was  that 
both  her  son  and  nephew — the  head  of  the  Carylls,  and  Sir  George 
Coigne,  had  shown  much  more  concern  over  the  dismissal  of  Miss 
Harriet  Moon  than  for  Hermia  Mary’s  desperate  disgrace.  Lord 
Morfa  had  turned  very  white  when  he  heard  it.  At  the  Vernour  story 
he  had  chuckled — “  What  a  go !  ”  he  had  said.  “  Hope  that  stilted 
beast  Sandgate  will  feel  happy.  Nastyish  for  Tom — eh,  ma’am? 
By  Gad,  I  must  let  Prinny  know  about  this.  That  man  Vernour — 
did  you  hear,  ma’am? — he’s  a  champion,  by  Gad!  He  is,  though. 
He  had  a  battle  on  Stockbridge  Down  with  Exeter  Jack,  and  knocked 
him  out  in  three  rounds  1  No  wonder  Beauty  got  his  nose  dabbed ! 
My  word,  though — Hermy,  eh?  Well,  that  beats  the  cocks — by 
Gad,  it  does - ”  And  more  to  the  same  elementary  effect. 

But  when  his  mother  told  him  of  condign  punishment  upon  the  sly 
Moon — he  turned  sick  white.  “  You’ve  done  that!  You’ve  sent  her 

packing!  Oh,  I  don’t — I  can’t - !  ”  Then,  after  a  pause,  “  I  tell 

you,  ma’am,  you’ve  made  mischief.  You’d  no  business  to  interfere.  ” 

‘‘  Interfere,  Roderick! 

“  Well — what  I  mean  is — you’ve  made  mischief — damnable  mis¬ 
chief!  No,  no — I  can’t  hear  you — I  can’t  talk  about  Miss  Moon  to 
you.  Look  here,  ma’am — that  was  an  infernal  shame !  She  was 
innocent  as  a  babe  unborn — and  you  know  that  very  well.  You  never 
liked  her — you  know  you  didn’t;  and  she  was  afraid  of  you,  and 
showed  it,  and  you  bullied  her.  Poor  little  girl — poor  little  Harriet ! 
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I  tell  you  wKat  it  is,  ma’am,  I’m  upset — I’m  downright  ill  at  such 

infem - at  such  injustice.  Tyranny,  I  call  that — rank  tyranny!”  i 

“  Eoderick,  Eoderick — my  son  I  what  are  you  saying  to  me?  ” 

“I’m  telling  you  what  I  think  of  what  you’ve  chosen  to  do.  Wreak  ■ 
your  vengeance  on  the  family,  ma’am,  if  you  please.  You’ve  i 
shocked  me — I  wouldn’t  have  had  such  a  thing  done  in  my  house 
for  ten  thousand  pound — I  wish  you  joy  of  your  work,  Lady  Morfa 
— and  good  morning  to  you.’’  He  had  gone  out  of  the  room— she  1 
heard  him  shouting  for  his  man — and  she  had  not  been  able  to  move. 

His  valet  came  anxiously  to  her.  “  His  lordship’s  compliments,  my 
lady,  and  he  wishes  for  the  keys  of  the  corridor.’’  Positively  so;  and  j 
she  had  sent  them.  He  must  have  gone  to  see  Hermia — and  she  let  1 
him  go.  He  had  left  the  house — his  trunks  (a  round  dozen  of  them) 
followed  with  his  secretary  in  a  hackney-coach,  his  valet  on  the  box 
— and  she  not  able  to  move ;  and  she  had  seen  no  more  of  him.  This 
made  her  very  ill;  but  Sir  George’s  tears — yes,  his  round  eyes  had  I 
brimmed  over;  the  man — a  Botetort  and  a  baronet — had  fairly  blub-  i 
bered  over  the  wrongs  of  a  Moon — this,  very  fortunately,  strengthened  : 
her.  She  found  herself  again,  as  they  say;  and  the  close  imprison-  j 
rrient  of  Hermia  Mary  went  on.  | 

The  child’s  friends,  meantime,  were  active,  for  the  story  was  all  1; 
about  the  town.  Tom  Creevy  was  heard  whispering  and  chuckling  !■ 
about  it  to  Mr  Sheridan  at  Brooks’s;  but  he  stopped  when  Lord  ’ 
Sandgate  came  \nto  the  room.  “  Sandgate’s  been  hit  ’’ — he  told 
his  friend — “  badly  hit,  he’s  been.  I  happen  to  know.’’  What  was  | 
there  Tom  Creevy  did  not  happen  to  know?  Mighty  little,  I  suspect.  ' 
It  was  Mrs.  Fox  who  took  the  tale  to  Lady  Grizel — to  whom  her 
brother  Eodono  had  vouchsafed  nothing  of  it;  but  for  all  that  Lady  , 
Grizel  had  had  it,  in  a  letter  from  the  disgraced  girl  herself — a  letter 
written  that  first  night  of  her  incarceration,  and  actually  in  Moth’s 
pocket  at  tlie  moment  of  her  dismissal;  and  Moth  had  related  all  j 
that  the  letter  did  not.  Hermia ’s  letter  had  been  very  short: — 

“  Dearest  Grizel, — I  must  tell  you  how  proud  and  happy  I  am  to  , 
have  won  the  love  and  respect  of  Mr.  Vemour.  I  have  been  engaged 
to  him  for  ten  days,  and  every  moment  since  then  has  but  added  to  ! 
the  honour  he  has  done  me.  I  hope  I  shall  make  him  a  good  and  i; 
obedient  wife.  I  shall  try  my  hardest,  and  know  he  will  be  very 
patient.  Granny  is  horrified — but  that  makes  no  difference.  With  | 
fondest  love. — Ever  your  Hermy.  | 

“  P.S. — If  you  think  that  my  news  would  interest  dear  Lord  Drem  j 
and  your  brother,  will  you  tell  them  how  proud  lam?’’  i 

That  was  a  difficult  letter  to  deal  with.  Old  Lord  Drem  said  that 
he  didn’t  understand  it;  such  things  had  not  been  done  in  his  time 
— at  least,  he  could  only  recollect  one  case — that  of  Sophia  Weybum  i 
who  had  married  a  Glasgow  notary — and  there  had  been  cogent  | 
reasons  for  that.  All  he  could  say  was  that  it  pointed  to  a  very  j 
exceptional  young  man,  or  a  very  exceptional  young  lady.  Lord 
Eodono  said  nothing,  but  his  sister  saw  the  chill  settle  on  his  blue  | 
eyes.  As  for  herself,  her  feelings  may  perhaps  be  gathered  from  her  I 
reply — which  never  reached  its  address  :  —  | 
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“Dearest, — I  can  hardly  answer  your  beautiful  letter — for  beauti¬ 
ful  it  is,  whatever  one  may  think  of  its  news.  My  dear,  what  am  I 
to  say  about  that  ?  All  I  can  urge  upon  you  is  reflection,  serious  and 
ample  reflection.  I  know  your  ideas,  how  truly  democratic  you  are, 
and  perhaps  I  ought  to  be  able  to  follow  you,  and  indeed  in  opinion  I 
do— but  in  judgment,  dearest  love,  I  cannot,  at  present.  How  much 
can  you,  how  little  do  you  not,  know  of  Mr.  V.  ?  Pray  think  of  this, 
and  do  nothing  precipitate.  Dear  papa  was  very  kind.  You  know 
the  Drum-Major’s  way  !  I  have  told  Tom— I  thought  it  kinder.  He 
said  nothing — but  he  was  very  much  moved.  At  any  rate,  you  have 
three  friends  in  this  house — and  always  will  have.  Count  upon  us, 
my  love,  I  implore  you.  I  shall  try  to  prevail  upon  Lady  M.  to  let 
me  see  you  for  a  minute — or  even  to  speak  with  you  through  the  key¬ 
hole  \  Darling  Hermy,  my  heart  is  wae  for  you. — Grizel.” 

This  letter  was  not  opened,  but  was  left  with  others  addressed  to 
the  prisoner  on  her  ladyship’s  escritoire. 

Upon  that  same  escritoire,  upon  a  day  to  be  shortly  named,  lay  two 
other  letters  in  Lady  Morfa’s  hand,  sealed  with  the  Caryll  seal,  one 
addressed  to  Thomas  Vemour — Brook  Street — and  the  other  to  the 
Marquis  of  Badlesmere,  K.G.,  of  which  latter  I  shall  not  speak  further 
than  to  say  that  it  requested  that  nobleman  to  invoke  the  powers  of 
Lord  Eldon  in  her  favour.  The  letter  to  Vernour  the  elder  ran 
thus :  — 

“  The  Countess  of  Morfa  has  to  inform  T.  Vernour  that  his  visits 
to  Caryll  House  for  custom  must  instantly  cease.  Her  ladyship 
believes  that  Vernour  will  understand  the  reason  of  this  order,  and 
has  further  to  say  that  any  appearance  of  either  Thomas  or  David 
Vernour  will  be  followed  by  an  action  for  trespass.  The  Countess  of 
Morfa  cannot  condescend  to  particulars  of  offences  peculiarly  abomin¬ 
able  which  have  rendered  summary  measures  necessary.  Caryll 
House,  April  30th,  1810.” 

Now  for  the  reason  why  that  letter  was  never  sent. 

On  the  morning  of  April  30th — Hermia  having  been  imprisoned  for 
some  ten  days — a  Mr.  Custance  called  at  Caryll  House  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Lady  Morfa’s  room;  a  grave,  elderly  man,  considerably 
bald,  low-voiced,  sententious,  and  a  lawyer.  He  made  a  ceremonious 
bow  at  the  door;  he  advanced,  as  it  were,  soft-footed  to  the  middle  of 
the  room;  bowed  again,  with  his  hat  covering  his  heart.  “  Madam,” 

he  said,  “  my  lady - ”  and  then  he  came  near  to  the  table  and 

made  his  final  bow. 

“Be  seated,  sir,”  said  Lady  Morfa,  but  with  a  wave  of  his  hat 
he  excused  himself. 

”  My  lady,”  he  said,  “  I  am  my  Lord  Morfa’s  accredited  agent 
in  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  his  lordship  and  of  some  interest 
to  yourself.”  Lady  Morfa  did  not  look  at  him. 

“  Ijord  Morfa’s  agents  are  familiar  to  me,  by  name,  at  least.  I 
don’t  recollect  that  yours  is  one  of  them.” 

‘‘My  lady,”  said  Mr.  Custance,  and  produced  his  pocket-book, 
and  drew  from  it  a  card,  ‘‘  here  are  my  credentials — or  some  of 
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them.  The  writing  upon  this  card  will  be  very  familiar  to  your  I 
ladyship.  ”  The  card  bore  the  name  of  Mr.  Oliver  Custance,  Doctors’  1 

Commons,  and  over  that  “  Introduced  upon  my  particular  affairs. _  I 

Mokfa.”  I 

f..ady  Morfa  moistened  her  lips  as  she  put  the  card  down.  “I  I 
will  listen  to  you,  sir,”  she  said,  “  but  must  beg  you  to  be  brief.” 

■'  Madam,”  said  Mr.  Custance,  “  I  will  be  brief.  I  need  not,  I 
think,  refer  at  any  length  to  the  circumstances — distressing  as  they 
must  have  been — under  which  my  noble  client  felt  it  his  duty — ” 

”  No,  sir,”  said  her  ladyship,  “you  need  not.  I  beg  that  you 
will  make  no  reference  whatever  to  any  matter  which  is  not  your 
immediate  concern.  I  asked  you  to  be  brief,  and  you  threaten  to  | 
be  lengthy.  Have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  of  your  actual  business  I 
here.”  | 

‘‘  My  lady —  ”  Mr.  Custance  was  disturbed. 

“  Your  business,  sir,  if  you  please.” 

“  I  will  obey  you,  my  lady.  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your 
ladyship  that  your  son,  my  Lord  Morfa,  was  married  yesterday  by  | 
special  license  to  Miss  Harriet  Moon.  Lord  and  Lady  Morfa  have 
repaired  to  Brighton  for  a  short  visit,  but  propose  returning  to 
town  shortly — I  think  to  a  house  in  Curzon  Street,  but  am  not  yet 
fully  advised.  My  lady,  I  regret  this  abrupt — ”  There  he  stopped, 
because  he  observed  that  Lady  Morfa ’s  head  was  sunk,  and  nodding 
helplessly  to  her  breast.  Dull  purple  suffused  her  cheeks,  her  breath 
came  shuddering  and  thick.  Mr.  Custance  crossed  the  room  rapidly 
and  pulled  the  bell.  Assistance  was  not  long  in  coming.  Her 
ladyship  was  got  to  bed ;  and  Hermia  Mary  left  her  prison  to  watch 
by  her  grandmother’s  side. 

From  that  silent  bedside,  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  she  wrote 
to  Vemour ; — 

“  ^ly  grandmamma  is  very  ill,  and  1  must  not  leave  her  yet, 
though  she  has  been  cruel  to  you  and  to  me.  You  have  my  heart, 
and  can  direct  my  will,  but  I  know  that  you  will  ask  nothing  of  me 
which  I  ought  not  to  do.  Write  to  me,  and  tell  me  that  you  trust 
me.  Nothing  can  keep  me  from  you  when  you  call  me. — Hermia 
Mary.” 

Next  day  she  was  in  the  arms  of  Mary  Fox. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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